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PEBPACE 


T. A. G-. Eao's Elements of Hindu Iconography (Vols. I 
and II, published under the auspices of the Travancore 
State in 1914 and 19 L6 respectively) has sC long been and 
still is the standard work on the subject. Some other 
works on it, such as H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, B. G. Bhattacharya’s Zndiaa Images, 
Parti, J. Dubreuil’s South Indian Iconography, the 
Brahmanical section of N. K. Bhattasali’s iconography of the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
etc., have been published since then. Krishna Sastri’s and 
Dubreuil’s works, as their names imply, deal with the South 
Indian images only, while Bhattacharya’s book treats of 
several North Indian Hindu images of the Gupta and the 
post-Gupta periods. Bhattasali discusses the special features 
of the Brahmanical sculptures found mostly in Eastern 
Bengal. So none of these works can claim to be as full and 
comprehensive as the monumental work of T. A. G. Bao. 
But comprehensive as the latter is, it still lacks certain 
features which are essential for the study of* Hindu Icono- 
graphy. Bao, no doubt, collected a number of very useful 
iconographic texts (many of which were then unpublished, 
some are still so even now) in the appendices to his volumes, 
and reproduced numerous early and late mediaeval and some 
modern sculptures, mostly South Indian, to illustrate the 
same, but the development of the individual iconographic 
types has seldom been discussed by him. To show this 
development, it is not only necessary to study critically the 
■ extant reliefs and single sculptures of the Gupta, Kushan 
and pre- Kushan periods, but a careful and systematic hand- 
ling of the numismatic and aiyptic remains of India of the 
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same periods is also indispensable. Wheoi earlier sculptural 
types of gods and goddesses are not available, ancient Indian 
coin and seal devices help us remarkably in determining the 
mode of their representation in the remote past. To refer 
to one nr two instances : The Buddha type on Kanishka’s 
coins, the G-.ija-L iksmi device on tlie coins of Bahasatimita, 
.4.zilises and Raj uvula, and the ' Abaraha avatar,’ one on 
the ‘ A-divaraha drammas ’ of the Gurjara Pratihara king 
Bhoja I, fully siiow how they were based on the contem- 
porary representations of the same divinities in Indian 
plastic art. 

Not only the above-mentioned data have not been uti- 
lised by Rao, but the earliest monumental and epi'graphic 
ones also have not been fully made use of by him. But his 
was a pioneer work and it must be said that many of the 
above materials were not available to him. In the course of 
long years of teaching the subject to the Post-Graduate 
students of the Galoutta University, I felt the need of the 
systematic ollection of the above materials and their careful 
study in relation to Hindu Iconography. The present work 
is the outcome of years of collection and first-hand study of 
not only such archaeological data, but also of bringing 
together many new texts relevant to the subject, which have 
not yet been fully noticed. This volume, however, mainly 
deals with the general principles of Hindu Iconography, and 
the early ioonographie types of Hindu divinities as determin- 
able by ancient Indian coins and seals. It is thus complete 
in itself and I intend to follow it up with two more volumes 
dealing vwith the numerous Hindu cult images and their 
accessories. 

In the first chapter of this book, after giving an idea 
about the subject itself, I have iudioated the lines in which 
the study of Hindu Iconography should be conducted and 
the varieties of materials handled in its scientific treatment. 
The secorid and third chapters contain elaborate discussions 
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about Che antiquity aad origia of image-worship in India. 

In them I have tried to appraise critically the views of 
previous scholars on the above problems and have given my 
own based on literary and archaeological data. In the 
fourth and fifth chapters I have shown how the ancient 
Indiaa coins and seal-impressions can materially help us in 
ascertaining the early iconographic types of a number of 
Hindu divinities and their emblems, many of which would 
have otherwise remained unknown to us. In the sixth 
chapter I have elaborately discussed the technique of the 
Iconoplastic art in India with the help of a variety of indi- 
genous texts, few of which were critically studied by the 
previous writers on the subject. I have also discussed there 
the various factors which contributed to the development of 
this art in India and the nature and extent of their individual 
contributions. In the seventh chapter have been explained "■ 
the vapous technical terms and terminologies that are 
frequently to be be found in iconographic texts, a correct 
knowledge of which is essential to every student of Hindu 
Iconography. In the eighth and last chapter the Indian 
canons of Iconometry have been discussed, a proper under- 
standing of which is necessary for the study of this subject. 

In course of this I have instituted a brief cojaiparison of the 
Indian canons with those followed by the Egyptian and 
the Hellenistic artists of ancient times. It has been found 
necessary to add three appendices to my book, in the second 
one of which 1 have re-edited the iconometric text entitled 
‘ Pratiinamdnalahsanam ’ with translation and notes. In 
all these tasks I have often referred to the views of various 
previous writers ; reasons have often been adduced by me, 
whether I accepted or rejected them. I may submit here 
that my method in the above studies is mainly objective and 
I have approached the subject chiefly as a student of history 
and archaeology. This is the reason why I could not utilise 
some comparatively recent pnblications of eminent authors* 
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which, remarkable as they are, treat Iconography from an 
angle different from that of mine. . 

Ten plates are appended to this work, the first five of 
which contain drawings caref ally made by Mr. S. Banerjee, 
artist, under my supervision, from early Indian coin and 
seal devices and sculptures; the last four plates are 
reproductions of the reverse figures of some coins and of a 
few seal impressions. , These mostly illustrate the fourth, 
fifth and the seventh chapters of my bonk. Figures 1, 2, 3 
in plate No. VI illustrate my observations contained in the 
last chapter ; figure 4 in the same plate shows the broad 
proportions of the height of a human body followed by 
modern artists of the West. 

A few words about the system of transliteration adopted 
in the following pages are necessary. I have followed the 
system recommended in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, with slight modification ; for example, I h^ve in- 
variably used 1)1 in place of m to denote an annsvdra. In 
writing modern, place names as well as ancient ones still 
current, I have usually desisted from the use of diacritical 
marks. But sometimes, due to oversight, the same name 
(e.g., Gandhara) has been spelt with or without these marks ; 
but such lapses,^! hope, are comparatively few. 

I have prepared a General Index as well as a Biblio- 
graphic one for the convenience of my readers. Attempt has 
been made to make both as full and comprehensive as 
possible ; Sanskrit words of technical import have been 
incorporated into the former. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first kindly 
offered me facilities for studying Indian art and archaeology. 
1 take this opportunity to dedicate my book to his sacred 
memory as a token of gratitude and esteem which I shall 
always cherish for him. I am also greatly indebted to his 
worthy son, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the President of 
the Post-Graduate Council in Arts, for the encouragement 
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i always reGeived from him in my work, for which I shall 
remain ever grateful to him. My former teacher and the 
present head of my department, Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhuri has 
taken a keen interest in my work all along and I am much 
obliged to him for a few suggestions of his, which I have 
incorporated in the first chapter. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, my 
esteemed friend and colleague, has laid me under deep obli- 
gation by kindly allowing me to use the manuscript copy of 
‘ Pratimamnna-laksanam' which was brought by him from 
Mepal sometime ago. Dr . Stella Eramriscb, my distinguished 
colleague, kindly w^ent through most of the book, while it was 
being seen through the press. Mr. S. K. Saraswati, one of 
my former pupils and now one of my colleagues, has obliged 
me with some practical suggestions/- in the formal get up 
of the book and in other matters. I am also much 
indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, the learned editor of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly for kindly allowing me to 
utilise several blocks which were prepared at his expense 
to illustrate two of my articles published in his Joui'iial. 

I should also express my obligation to him and to the Joint 
Editors of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
for permitting me to incorporate in this volume a few of my 
articles published in their respective Journals. I cannot but 
be grateful to the different authorities of the Indian Museums, 
especially Calcutta and Punjab Museums, and the authorities 
of the British Museum, London, for kindly allowing me 
to reproduce a few of the coins and seals in their collection, 
all of which have been previously published. I shall remain 
thankful to Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, for his great help in the publication of 
this volume. My thanks are also due to Mr. D. Ganguly, 
the Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press, and- the 
members of bis staff, for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
attention which were shown tome while the book was going 
through the press. ' . 
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A few errors and misprints in the following pages could 
not be avoided; certain suggestions relevant to different 
topics discussed in the book occurred to me when the parti- 
cular sections had been printed off. The former have been 
corrected and the latter added in the few pages on Additions 
and Corrections. Some more printing and other errors 
might have escaped my notice, for which I crave the 
indulgence of my readers. No one is more conscious than 
myself about my own limitations ; I can only say that I have 
made an honest effort to throw some new light, however 
small and fitful it may be, on the study of Hindu Icono- 
graphy. It is for my readers to judge how far I have been 
successful in the attempt. 


Calcutta University, 'I 

>• Jitbndra Nath Banerjea 
1st December, 1941. ) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU 
ICONOGRAPHY 

CHAPTEE I 

Study OF Hindu IcoNOGRAi>Hy 


IcoBOgraphy—the nature of the subject— tbe importance of iconographic studies from 
the point of view of the study of religious, general and cultural history — materials for 
the study of iconography, archaeological : monumental, epigcaphio and numismatic ; 
literary data, divisible into several groups such as religious and mythological literature 
of the early and late periods, accounts of foreign travellers, iconographic and icono- 
metrio texts — the nature and importance of these texts— the dJiyanas of different 
deities as aids to iconographic studies— date of various groups of iconographic and 
ieonometric literature — correlation between these texts and extant images. 


The term Icon {ikon, Gr. eikon) means a figure represent- 
ing a deity, or a saint, in painting, mosaic, sculpture, etc., 
which is specially meant for worship or which is in some 
way or other associated with the rituals connected with the 
worship of particular divinities. Thus, though this is not 
exactly the same as a fetishistic symbol used for their crude 
ritualism by undeveloped mankind, yet it is not very far 
removed from the latter ; it has attached to it, however, 
some higher clear-cut conception which . is missing in the 
other term. This Greek word with its above connotation 
has its close parallel in such Indian terms as area, hera, 
vigmha, etc., which definitely denote sensible representations 
of particular deities or saints receiving the devout horhage of 
their bhaktgs or exclusive worshippers. ” > - • -• 

these are oftefi described 'in vaigduSflniiiah texts, : tl 

represent] 
in 
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without any such explicit form. The special branch of 
knowledge or study which deals with these images is gene- 
rally known as Iconography, a proper understanding of which 
enables one to be quite conversant about one of the most 
important aspects of the religious life of certain races of 
mankind. But this branch of knowledge is not merely con- 
cerned with the study and interpretation of the characteristics 
of the principal ikons or images proper which are enshrined 
in the main sanctum of a temple or church, but it also 
deals with the delineation of the special features and the 
understanding of the true significance of the figure-sculptures, 
frescoes or such other objects which are executed on different 
parts of the shrine mainly for decorative purpose. Thus, in 
its broader sense, the term iconography really signifies the 
interpretative aspect of the religious art of a country, which 
becomes manifest in diverse ways. Even before the evolution 
of the image proper representing the principal deity of the 
cult, when such a divinity is usually represented by various 
aniconic symbols as in the case of early .Buddhism, the 
monuments (mostly funerary in character), associated with it 
contain numbers of reliefs illustrative of various mythological 
stories connected with it. Thus, the early remains of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, which are really funerary monuments, do not 
contain any icon of the Master (in the developed sense of an 
anthropomorphic representation), but contain numerous 
figure-sculptures, medallions and reliefs which are extremely 
interesting to any student of religious art of India. A proper 
interpretation of these scenes reproduced in stone reliefs 
falls newssarily under the province of a-student of icono- 
graphy and he will do scanty justice to his subject if he fails 
to take note of them. In another respect, the interpretation 
of pictures painted on canvas, manuscript covers or such 
other objects, e.g,, the banner paintings {tankas) of Nepal, 
Tibet and Central Asia, etc.., also falls within the scope of 
this subject, when it is conceived in its broader aspect. But, 
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it must never be lost sight of that, in all these cases, a definite 
religious character must permeate all such objects, in order 
that their study and interpretation may come under this 
branch of knowledge. 

The above account of the nature of the subject will fully y 
prove how it is intimately connected with religion. In fact 
it is nothing but the interpretation of the religious art of 
man. It has been time and often shown by various scholars 
that the art of man in its very beginnings is mainly religious 
in character. Grunwedel observes, “The most important 
basis for the development of an independent art among any 
people lies in its religion.” Della Setta, in the work on 
‘Religion and ArV has shown the intimate connection which 
exists between the art and religion of various nations 
of the world. This deep association is the more 
pronounced in the case of the early Indians. Grunwedel 
has rightly remarked, “The religious character, so deeply 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also 
continued the guiding principle in their art.’ Fouclier 
has in a very striking manner endeavoured to show 
I how the innate religious tendencies of the Buddhists have 

been mainly responsible for the beginnings and dissemination 
y of the Buddhist art in Ipdia.^ Thus, this intimate associa- 

tion between the religion and art being clearly demonstrable, 

^ Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1. But he seems to have 
gone too far when he remarks in the same place that “the architecture 
as well as the sculpture (of India) which has always been iutimately 
connected therewith, was never and nowhere employed for secular pur- 
poses/’ That there certainly flourished a well-developed secular art 
which was mainly utilised in the building of royal palaces and in the 
construction of cities and forts, etc., is clearly vouchsafed not only by 
the indigenous literary texts, but also by the accounts left by foreign 
travellers in ancient and mediaeval India. Again, the art of sculpture 
was employed in the execution of royal statuaries which, though at 
times endowed with some sacred character, were mainly secular ones. 

^ Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Ch. I, pp. 
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it is hardly necessary to point out how the study of icono- 
graphy helps one to understand the nature of religious 
practices indulged into by some races of mankind. In the 
very first instance, the discussion about the presence or 
absence of the practice of image worship among the early 
Indo-Aryan races in connection with the study of this 
subject will enable the student of Indian iconography to get 
hold of positive data for the true evaluation and appraise- 
ment of their religion. An intensive and historical study of 
this subject will throw much valuable light on the '•gradual 
changes which were constantly being introduced in certain 
well-defined religious practices of the Hindus. The ever-increas- 
ing pantheon of a particular cult and the constant increase in 
mythological stories associated with it will find a ready illus- 
tration in the iconographic -representations which will throw 
very interesting sidelight on these transformations. Some- 
times, a proper and scieptific study of this subject will help 
us in correcting errors made by previous ‘ scholars in the 
understanding of the religious practices of different peoples. 
Thus, Fergusson, after a close observation of the reliefs of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati remarked that “about one- 
half of the bas-relief s ■ of Sanchi, . . .represents religious 
acts such as the- worship of the dagoha or of trees ; once or 
twice the wheel is the object of adoration and once 
the serpent.’^ Now, this explanation of the significance of 
many of the above reliefs has been proved to be erroneous 
by the patient researches of subsequent scholars. ISIo 
student of iconography would interpret them in that way at 
present ; but what he would find in them is that in most 
cases the trees within railings, with a rectangular seat under- 
neath them, especially when they are adorned with garlands 
and parasols, are really the tangible emblems of the Master 
or his predecessors who are not iconically represented ; 

1 J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship in Ancient India, p. 104. 
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Other trees without these honorific adjuncts are really the 
rukkha-cetiyas , not usually objects of worship by them- 
selves, but so many objects of veneration because of their 
being residences of different Yaksas. The dagobas or 
dhatugarhhas, funerary structures, also symbolise the 
Mahdparinirvdna of Sakyamuni Buddha or that of the other 
Buddhas that preceded him. In the case of the Nagas, 
Yaksas, Yaksinis, etc., who can be recognised in the reliefs, 
it is to be observed that originally they were no doubt 
objects of worship, but they are depicted on these monu- 
ments in quite an opposite role, viz., in that of so many 
worshippers of the Bhagavan Buddha. Fergusson, even in 
that early stage of the study of iconography, could partially 
hit at the truth when he remarked in the same context, 
“ There are also half a dozen scenes that can be identified 
with more or less certainty as representing events in the life 
of Sakyamuni ” ; but his statement that “a considerable 
number of representations of scenes in domestic life, regard- 
ing which it will probably be impossible ever to feel 
sure that we know who the actors in them were,” has 
been falsified to a great extent in the light of subsequent 
research. 

The study of this subject also throws some interesting 
sidelight on the presence of rivalry and "jealousy between 
diverse Indian sects. In the whole history of , religious 
developments in India, there might not have been instances 
of intense hatred and violent strifes between the members 
of opposite sects as are to be found in the religious history 
of Europe.^ But these sectarian animosities of the Indians 
found vent through the milder channel of concoction of 

1 But, reference may be made to the story of the impalement 
of the Jainas through the efforts of a renowned Saiva saint of 
Southern India, viz., Tirujuanasambandha •; a less known era used 
to be current among the Saivas there, the initial year of which dated 
from .this event., ' ; ' . ! ; ' - 
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mythological stories and construction of interesting images 
in illustration thereof. Thus, the story about giva having 
incarnated himself as Sarabha for the chastisement of 
Narasimha (an incarnatory form of Visnu, itself an outcome 
of sectarian rivalry— Eiranyaka^ipu, an ardent devotee of 
Siva was killed by Visnu in this hybrid form, on account 
of his bitter denunciation ■ and cruel persecution of his own 
son who was an exclusive worshipper of Hari) was illustrat- 
ed by the peculiar image of Sarabha, none other than Siva 
himself in the composite form of man, bird and beast, 
killing Narasimha with his claws. In the creation of many 
other images, this characteristic mode of giving vent to 
sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. Just the oppo- 
site tendency is to be marked in the case of other icons 
which illustrate genuine attempts towards a reconciliation 
between the principal rival sects. The images of Hari- 
Hara, Ardhanarisvara and such others can be distinctly 
shown to bear traces of this different mental approach to 
religious problems. In the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, there are several sculptures which 
emphasise this peculiarity ; on the four sides of roughly 
square Siva-lihgas are carved the figures of Visnu, Dur^a- 
Parvati, Surya and Ganapati. which four, along with the 
central lihga, symbolise the cult pictures of the five principal 
sects, VIZ., Vaisnava, gakta, Saura, Gauapatya and gaiva. 
Miniature shrines, with the representations of these chief 
sectarian gods carved on their different sides, mostly of 
early and late mediaeval period, have been discovered in 
various places of northern India, especially at Benares which 

has been the happy home of the different Hindu sects 
through remote past. 

The importance of the study of this subject can also be 
rightly emphasised from the point of view of its association 
with artistic studies. Many images of the gods and god- 
desses are in themselves great works of art and a proper 
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and careful study of these will enable students of icono- ' 
graphy to acquaint themselves with the general character 
of the artistic achievements of different races. The excel- 
lence or decadence of art in particular localities in different 
time-periods can be easily demonstrated with the help of 
images found in those places. The study of a Buddha image 
of Sarnath belonging to the fifth or sixth century A.D. or a 
Brahmanical or Buddhist bronze or stone image of 
Magadha or Bengal of the early Pala period won’t fail to 
impress on the student of iconography the flourishing nature 
of the iconoplastic art in those places, at those different 
times. Similarly, a Buddhist or Brahmanical stone image 
from Bengal of the late Sena period will throw light on the 
artistic decadence which had already set in there. Thus, 
these images form the true index of the achievements in the 
domain of religious art and are, in this manner, very 
interesting aids to the study of the artistic activities of 
particular races. 

Sculptures or images are sometimes indirectly very useful J 
for sKedding light on obscure periods of political or general 
history of India. The inscriptions which are sometimes 
carved on their pedestals contain in many cases the names 
not only of their donors but also those of the sovereigns 
during whose reign period these were constructed ; on some 
of them again, we can decipher dates which materially 
help us in the reconstruction of little known periods of 
history. These images are very often definitely illustrative 
of the general cultural level of their makers ; they are also 
at times clear indicators of the social traits of the people 
who made and worshipped them. The conception under- 
lying them illustrate, too, in a remarkable manner the inner 
workings of the human mind and a proper and scientific 
study of their different groups very often acquaints us 
with the psychological factors which lay at the origin and 
evolution of these images. 
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The importance of this branch of study having been 
emphasised in the previous paragraphs, it is necessary to 
take "stock of the different materials which are required for 
its prosecution. The first and foremost data to be utilised 
in this connection are evidently of monumental or archaeo- 
logical character. The extant images or sculptures them- 
selves are to be closely studied by every student of this 
subject in order to acquire proficiency in it. By a proper 
and scientific study of them, it wdll be possible for us not 
only to trace the gradual evolution of the art of image 
making and the practice of worshipping these images, but 
it will also enable us to classify them in ordered groups and 
understand the underlying peculiarities of the constituents 
of each of these groups. Besides the images proper, relievo- 
representations appearing on sections of religious archi- 
tecture or extant painted frescoes and such other objects, as 
it has been mentioned above, are important data in this 
connection. Two other archaeological data which have 
been practically ignored by most of the previous writers 
on Brahmanical Hindu iconography, but which are 
extremely important for its study, are of epigraphic and 
numismatic character. Boucher and Coomaraswamy have 
no doubt utilised these sources in their scholarly works on 
Indian art and iconography ; but few writers on Brahmani- 
oal iconography have cared to avail themselves of these 
materials. Figures of divinities on the coins of particular 
localities belonging to different periods will indicate the 
manner of their representation that was in vogue in different 
times and places. It is very often the case that we do 
not light upon comparatively early specimens of images 
in various localities of northern India ; in such cases, the 
coins discovered in those places are sure to help us in a 
very remarkable manner to determine the early iconographic 
types of various gods and goddesses worshipped there. It 
is needless to remark further that these numismatic depiction 
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of deities is in many cases really based on the actual 
sculptural representations of them. Where both the early 
sculptural type and its numismatic counterpart are extant, 
we do not fail to find the very close parallelism. Thus, the 
figure of Buddha belonging to the second century A.D. 
is well represented in plastic form among the Gandhara 
sculptures ; when we compare it with the numismatic' type 
appearing on the coins of Kanishka and clearly described 
by the Kushan die-cutter as GAKAYMO BOAAO (Sakya- 
muni Buddha) we are struck by the great similarity between 
these two. The figure of a Siva or a Mabasena has not 
so far been discovered among the extant Gandhara 
sculptures of the second or the third century A.D. ; but 
when we find the devices on certain coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka delineating the features of either of these 
divinities definitely described by the die-cutters as such, 
it will not at all be presumptuous to conclude that these 
forms are some of those in which the two abovenamed 
gods used to be plastically represented during the period. 

It will then be interesting to compare their early features 
with the same of the extant iconographic specimens of a 
later period. We find the figure of an enthroned deity 
with the figure of an elephant or the forepart of an elephant 
with its trunk upraised in front of it oh some coins of 
Eukratides, Antialkidas and certain other Indo-Greek 
rulers ; on a particular coin-type of Antialkidas, we find 
the same deity walking by the side of the elephant striding 
to right with its trunk upraised. On some coins of Maues 
the same god seated on throne is shown to place his hand 
on the head of the personified mjra (thunderbolt). It 
has been proved by me that these coin-devices are nothing 
but the variant representations pf Indra (very easily identi- 
fied by the Greeks with their Zeus) who was the tutelary 
deity of Svetavatalaya or IndrapuraA a locality in the" 
neighbourhood of ancient Eapi^^: dn; the basis of certain 
2— 1807B. , ' ^ i: 

' . * ' ?' ■ . 
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observations of Hiuen Tsang and an explicit statement in 
the MaMmdyun.^ This point can be substantiated further 
by a reference to the coin-types of the Greek city-states ; 
these, when they represented particular Hellenic divinities 
like Zeus, Heracles, Pallas Athene, Artemis, Nike and 
others, were actually based on their sculptural represen- 
tations current in those localities. In many cases they 
were tutelary deities and cult divinities of such city-states 
and they made their appearance as such on the coins. ^ 
In an opposite manner, the devices appearing on the 
earliest indigenous coins of India shed a flood of light on 
the problem of symbolic representations of gods and 
goddesses. Gooraaraswamy, while referring to the number 
of symbols (rupa) appearing on the punch-marked coins 
“ in general use from about 600 B.C. up to the beginning 
of the Kushan period or somewhat later,” makes the follow- 
ing interesting observation, “ . . . the importance of these 
symbols, many of which have remained in use to the 
present day, lies in the fact that they represent a definite 
early Indian style, amounting to an explicit iconography.” ® 

Inscriptions, too, in a remarkable manner, serve as im- 
portant data for the study of iconography. Many of these 
not only inform us about the peculiarities of religious cults 
with which, as we have seen above, our subject is intimately 
associated, but also record the erection of shrines and 
construction of images of divinities to be enshrined in them. 

^ Indian Historical Quarterly^ 1938, Winternitz Number, Vol. I, 
pp, 95-100. 

^ Not to speak of very well-known examples, we can refer to the 
coin-types of two inland Cretan cities of Ebaucus and Sybrita. The 
former state had a cult of Poseidon Hip pios. The god holding a 
trident stands beside his horse; Dionysus and Hermes were the gods 
of Sybrita and appeared as obverse and reverse devices of her coins/* 
C. Seltman, Greek Coins^ p. 173* 

^ Gooraaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 45, 
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On some rare occasions, they even contain rough descrip- 
tion of the iconographic features of the deities, the erec- 
tion of whose shrines is being recorded in them. The 
so-called Ghosuodi inscription of the second century B.C. 
refers to the erection of a puja-sild-prakara round the shrines 
of Sahkarsana and Vasudeva, which presumably contained 
the images of these gods. Many and various are the Gupta 
epigraphic records which refer to the creation of shrines 
of such divinities as BhavanI, Katyayani, Siva, Swami- 
Mahasena, Visnu-Sarngin, Buddha, Mahavira and others ; 
sometimes there are passages or epithets contained in them 
which give us a fairly accurate description of these gods 
and goddesses. Again, the seals which were impressed 
on the copper-plate records of rulers responsible for issuing 
those charters often contain the representations of various 
religious objects which wefe specially used by different 
sovereigns as their respective royal insignia {mudrd). Thus, 
the imperial Gupta ruler Samudragupta who ' was a devout 
worshipper of Visnu {Parama Bhdgamta) used Garuda 
as his special rdjanka on his charters as we know from a 
passage in the Allahabad pillar inscription (Garutinadanka- 
svavisayahhukti-sdsanaydcanddyupdya-sevdkrta, etc., etc.) ; 
we know this garuda-emblem being depicted on most of the 
gold and silver coins of the imperial Guptas. The Pala 
rulers of Bengal and Magadha who were Paramasaugatas, i.e., 
devout worshippers of the Buddha used the symbol repre- 
senting the preaching of the first sermon by the Master as 
their royal insignia and we very often find this characteristic 
scene represented in their various charters. The copper- 
plate grants of the Sena rulers of Bengal’, on the other 
hand, bear in many cases the figure of the god Sadasiva 
who was their patron deity and who was utilised as their 
royal insignia. Again, on rare occasions, the outlines of 
the figure of some deity can, be found on the uninscribed 
portion of a particular copper-plate charter.; thus, the copper- , 
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plate grant of MahasSmanta Srimad Dommana-Pa!a, who 
was a local ruler of southern Bengal, contains a very beauti- 
ful outline drawing of Narayana-Visnu riding on a chariot 
and his bird Garuda on its reverse side ; the iconographic 
details are interesting! Many and various such instances 
can be cited which will prove how the extant epigraphic 
records furnish us with interesting and significant materials 
for the study of our subject. 

The second, though hardly less important, class of 
materials for the study of our subject is of literary character. 
These data can be subdivided into various groups. Among 
them mention may first be made of the general literature of 
the Indians,^ both of early and late periods. Their earliest 
extant literature, the Rgveda, as I shall show fully in 
the next chapter, contains some very interesting details, 
both of negative as well as positive character, which will 
help one to elucidate various points connected with the 
subject. Not only the general problem of the origin and 
development of the practice of image- worship among the 
higher section of the Indo-Aryans is to be discussed on the 
basis of the evidence supplied to us by this and other early 
Vedic literature, but also the basic similarity of the later 
iconographic conceptions of many Hindu deities with the 
anthropomorphic and sometimes theriomorphic details of 
their Vedic counterparts is to be emphasised with the help 
of the early and late Vedic texts. A careful handling 
of this material will show the significant connection between 
the Vedic anrthropomorphism and subsequent iconism. 
Several passages of the early Vedic literature, when read bet- 
ween the linesj will enable us to know something about the 
peculiar religious practices of the original settlers of India, 

^ The copper-plate grant is in the collection of the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University> It was discovered in the Sunderbans, 
and presented to the Asutosh Museum by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, 
its Curator. 
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which will throw light on our subject. The Vedic sutras, 
the grammatical w’orks of the pre-Christian period and the 
dharma- and the artha-sastras of early date incidentally throw 
interesting sidelights on this topic. Early literary records 
of the religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism contain 
incidental references to the religious practices of the Hindus, 
w'hich will be specially useful for our study. Epic and 
puranie texts of early and late period are of pre-eminent 
importance in this connection ; the wealth of mythological 
lore contained in them require to be very carefully studied 
in order that we may interpret the significance of various 
carvings, frescoes and such other objects. As a thorough 
acquaintance with the early and late Buddhist records 
enables a student of the Buddhist iconography to under- 
stand the meaning of various carvings belonging to early 
and late Buddhist art, so the innumerable legends incor- 
porated in the above class of Brahmanical literature will 
help us to throw clear light on the Brahmanical art of 
different periods. In fact, the study of the mythology of a 
people is essential for the understanding of its religious art 
and the importance of that class of its literature which is 
the repository of such mythological materials can never be 
over-estimated. Again, incidental iconographic descriptions 
of divine figures contained in many sections of epic and 
puranie literature as also iconographic and iconometric 
canons appearing in some of the early and late puranas 
are of immense value, nay indispensable, for a proper 
study of our subject. Another class of literature which 
throws casual light upon some aspects of our subject is the 
accounts of foreign travellers who make interesting observa- 
tions on particular religious practices of the people of 
India. 

But, the foremost place among the literary data for the j 
study of our subject must be given to the iconographic and 
iconometric texts which have got a direct bearing on it. 
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This vast mass of literature took centuries to attain their 
present shape and some idea about their vastness may be 
hinted by remarking that what is left to us is only a 
portion of what was actually composed in course of ages. 
These canons are really the results of the accumulated ex- 
perience of generations of artists whose business was to 
construct these images. The Indians of ancient times 
possessed a common trait of character, which led them to 
incorporate theirown independent achievements into systems 
and to merge their own individuality into greater corporate 
wholes in order that their own experiences in particular 
fields of knowledge would have greater authority and 
sanctity to rest upon. Thus, to refer to one outstanding 
example in the domain of literary composition, it is a 
well-known fact that the whole of the present Mahabhdrata 
was not composed in one time period and by one particular 
individual. ' Still, as early as the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies A.D., it had attained the character of an epic 
system, the credit for whose elaboration was given to a 
mythical sage, viz., Vyasa. True it is, some late puranic 
texts like the DevihhagavaU allude to not one but as many 
as twenty-eight Vyasas^; most of these, however, are 
mythical figures, and, it is significant to note that the work 
in its characteristic manner actually refers to a system or 
institution typified by the mythical sage Vyasa who, under 
different names and as different incarnations of Visnu m 28 
successive dvapara ages, was responsible for the composition 
of the Vedas, Mahabharata, the Puranas, etc. In fact, the 
word vyasa etymologically means explanator or expounder. 
Similarly, as regards the iconographic and iconometric texts, 
it must be observed that attempts were made to systematise 

1 Devibhagavafam, Bangavasi Edition, Cbapter III, verses 
26-33. Some of these names such as Svayambhu, Prajapati, Usanas, 
Brhaspati, Savitr, Yama, Maghavan, Vaiistha, Sarasvata and others 
are significant. 
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this floating mass of canons which were the direct 
outcome of the activities of the image-making artists them- 
selves and were passed off in the names of such mythical 
sages such as some of the seven rsis, like Bhrgu, Atri 
and Vasistha or legendary artists like Visvakarma and 
Maya.^ The Rlatsyapuram refers to eighteen expounders 
of the Vastu^astras, among whom mention may be made 
of Vasistha, Visvakarma, Maya, Nagnajit, Garga and 
Brhaspati.^ The Manasara (to be noticed later) mentions 
as many as 32 expounders of this subject, the list of which 
contains additional names such as Manu, Nala, Manasara, 
Manabodha and others ; that the list is a corrupt one can 
be proved by the fact that in some cases there is difficulty 
in understanding whether they are names of persons or titles 
of works, while in others we find a name and its various 
synonyms are utilised to enlarge it. The Brhatsamhita (LII, 
1) tells us that the knowledge of the Vdstusdstras came to 
be imparted through generations of artists from Brahma, 
the creator {Vdstuindnamathdtah Kamalahha'Od.nmuni'param- 
fardyatam) , and Utpala while commenting on it says that 
the word ‘ sages ’ refers to Garga and others {Kamalahhavad 
Brahmanafy sakdidnmunindm Gargadinam yat 'pdramparyena 
ijdtam prdptamiti.) The Md,nasd.ra further elaborates the 
tradition and gives a mythical account of the origin of the 
various 'kinds of artists {silpin) in its section of Silpiloksana. 


^ The names of these Sapta Bsis are invoked in various connec- 
tions. They were the same as the Citra-Sikhandins who were the 
earliest and best promulgators of the Bhagavata lore according to the 
Nardya^lya section of the Mahdbharata. 

^ Matsya-puranam, Bangavasi Edition, Ch. 252, Verses 2-4 : — 
BhrguratrirvaSisihaica VUvakarma Mayaatatha \ 

Narado NagnajiccaivaTUaldlesaTj, Purandarah i 
Brahma Kumaro NandUaJ^ Saiinako Qarga etJ%cal 
Vasudevo’nimddhaiGa-iaihS. kukra-Brhaapatl ^ ' : ‘ 

, : Astada4aite vi, 


iMiySia. FSsMfflsiropadeiafedJt 1 
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Brahma, the creator by the grace of Siva, is the Mahavi^va- 
karma ; his four faces are named Visvabhu (the eastern), 
Visvavid (the southern), Visvastha (the northern) and Visva- 
srasta (the western) ; from the east face was born Vi4va- 
karma, from the south Maya, from the north face 
Tvasta, and from the west Manu ; Visvakarma, Maya, 
Tvasta and Manu married the respective daughters of Indra, 
Surendra, Vaisravana and N’ala and became the fathers of 
Sthapati (architect), Sutragrahin (the draughtsman- 
designer), VarddiiakI (well-versed in the law of proportions, 
the painter) and Taksaka (the engraver, the stone-mason, 
etc.), respectively. Of these four, the position of the first, 
i.e., the Sthapati was the most important and he was the 
teacher of the other three, the next in point of importance 
was Sutragrahi who was the preceptor of the remaining two, 
and so on. The first was well-versed in all the iastras, the 
Sutragrahi in draughtsmanship, the Varddhaki in the rules 
of proportions {mamkarmajfla) and the Taksaka was an 
adept in chiselling and engraving. The very name Sthapati 
shows that he was fit for founding everything (sthdpan- 
dydrhah) and as he was sthapanddhipati, so he was called 
Sthapati ; Sutragrahi and others always worked carefully 
under his orders and according to rules laid down in the 
Vdstu^dstras. There are four orders of 4ilpis, viz., Sthapati 
and the other three ; of these the first is characterised by 
the signs of an dcdrya, the second is well-informed about 
iruti, the lines and the ^astras, the third is the possessor of 
good judgment, versed in the 4rutis md citrakarma (work 
of painting, etc.), while the last that is Taksaka is adept 
in his work, cultured, halabandhu and merciful. The 
irutUdstra (treatises about iilpa, mdna, . etc.) should be 
full of all details (sarvalaksanafn) and that cannot be acquired 

^ Acharya, Mmasara, Cnapter 68, vv. 5-9 ; oq other occasions the 
author refers to his predecessors; Ch. I, V. 2 ; Ch. 70, V. 58. 
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in this Avorld by anybody without the help of an artist or 
a preceptor {vind iilpi vind gurum) ; as the knowledge of this 
Mstra is unobtainable without the aid of a silpin, it should 
be learnt from him. If the knowledge thus acquired is not 
carried into fruition, (its possessor) does attain neither 
enjoyment nor salvation. The above, a free translation of 
Mdnasdra (Acharya’s edition), pp. 3-4, verses i-19, shows 
how the author systematises the tradition about the origin 
and evolution of art through some mythical names, making 
it contemporaneous with creation itself. The other interest- 
ing point to be noted here is the relative importance which is 
assigned by the writer to the four different orders of artists 
and the highest position allocated to the architect. Scholars 
have always observed how the architectural art was the 
most important branch of all arts in ancient and mediaeval 
India ; thus Griinwedel remarks, “The sculpture of ancient 
India . . . remained simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture ” {Buddhist Art, pp. 1-2). Coomaraswamy 
says, “ In the Gupta period the image has taken its place 
in architecture ; becoming necessary, it loses its importance 
and enters into the general decorative scheme, and this 
integration acquires delicacy and repose” {HIIA, p. 71). In 
the above passages from Manasdra we have a textual corro- 
boration of what was known from a careful study of the 
ancient and mediaeval Indian art forms. 

The VdstuMstra or the science of architecture and allied 
arts are dwelt upon in the Matsya-purana just prior to its 
treatment of the iconographic and iconometric canons and 
the names of some expounders are similar to those of a few 
of the reputed authors of treatises on Pratirmlaksam and 
Gitralahsana. Thus, Varahamihira, in the Chapter 57 of 
his (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition), while deal- 

ing with the characteristic signs of images and their 
measurements incidentally refers to a few other writers on 
this subject like Nagnajit and/ V^a^istiiaA we have 

3— 1807B. 
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seen above are included among the 18 Vastusastropadesakas. 
Nagnajit has been cited by him twice and Vasistha once 
and Bhatta Utpala, the commentator of the Brhatsarnhita 
actually quotes passages from the works of these two pre- 
vious writers in support of his author. This proves that, 
however mythical might be the nature of these names, ^ilpa 
treatises were composed and they actually passed current in 

their names at a comparatively early period; otherwise 
Utpala who flourished in the tenth century A.D. could not 
have quoted passages from them. The art treatise, entitled 
Citralaksana, now to be had only in its Tibetan version— its 
Sanskrit original not being available — which has been edited 
by Laufer, is ascribed to this Nagnajit ; it, as has been re- 
marked by the learned editor, is sometimes referred to as 
N agnajiccitTalalcsanam ot sixn'gly as Nagnavratain. Nagnajit 
was also the author of a work, probably, Pratimalaksana 
by name. While commenting on verse 15 of Chapter 57 
of the Brhatsm^hitd the first line of which runs, 
“Asyam sakesanicayam sodaia dairghyena Nagnajit- 
proktani” Utpala makes this interesting comment, 

“ Nagnajitproktam Pratimalaksane dsyain mukham sakesa- 
nicayam ^odasanguMni” ; or this Pratimalaksana might 
have been simply a section of his other work just mentioned. 
Further, there were other such works passing current in the 
names of such mythical sages as Kasyapa and Agastya, 
or legendary artists like Vi4vakarma and Maya. Utpala 
quotes extensively from Ka^yapa in his commentary while 
many iconographio and iconometric texts passing current 
in the south pass in the names of both these mythical sages. 
The ascribed to Ka^yapa is called the 

known also as the AmSumadbheda (or rather forming a part 
of the Am^umadbhcda) A Agastya is the reputed author of 

the work entitled SakalddUkdra about which Ram Raz 

^ It has been edited in. the_Anandasram Sanskrit Series, Poona, 
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makes this interesting observation “the portion of the work 
which has as yet come under my own observation, is 
exclusively on the subject of sculpture as connected with 
the function of statues; but it is so diffuse that if we 
suppose the whole work to be written in a similar style 
it must considerably exceed the volume of Manasara, the 
largest at present of my collection.” ^ A large volume of 
texts dealing with architecture and allied arts passing 
current in the name of Maya and edited not very long 
ago by T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series fully justifies my remarks made above. Many other 
texts like Viioakarmdvatdra§astra contain ample materials 
for the study of this subject and Gopinath Eao rendered 
a first rate service to all its students by partially editing 
relevant portions of these as appendices to his monumental 
work on Hindu Iconography, when many of them had not 
been published. Mention may be made here of many other 
3ilpa works, most of which have not yet been edited ; 
while others are known only from quotations in various 
known Mpa treatises. Acharya mentions Samtkumdra 
Vdstu§dstra, which is known to exist in manuscripts mostly 
fragmentary. The author of this work owns his indebted- 
ness to fuwdcdryas like Candra, Yama, Bhrgu, Angiras, 
Vyasa, Manu and others. A Sdrasmtly(f-silpa&dstra is 
referred to in Aufrecht’s Gatdogus Gatalogoumm (Vol. I, 
p. 714). Hemadri quotes from one Apardjita-prcchd which 
may be the same as Apardiita-mstu^dstra attributed to 
Vi^vakarma, one of the 18 authors mentioned above.^ 


J Bam Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, p. 8. 

2 Devatdmurti-prakaranani, Introduction, pp. 12-15. The writer 
o£ the introduction refers to numbers of other texts whose Mpa 
character cannot be definitely demonstrated. Ram Eaz s remarks 
on the SilpaSastras of the Hindus are worth quoting in this connection, 
“It is true that the Hindus were in possession of numerous treatises 
on architecture, sculpture, etc., which i^llsotively are called the ^dpu- 
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Extensive anthological works containing texts on archi- 
tecture, iconography (dealing with the construction of 
images belonging not only to Brahmanical Hinduism but 
also to the rival creeds of Buddhism and Jainism), 
iconometry, the allied arts of bronze-casting and painting 
were composed and reference can be made to one such 
work, viz., Mflwasara, already referred to, which has recently 
been critically edited by P. K. Acharya. The name of 
another such work, though in a less comprehensive scale 
can be alluded to here which has recently been edited in 
the G-aekwad Oriental Series ; this is Manasollasa, which 
is itself a part of Abhilasitarthacintamani, a bigger antho- 
logy dealing with various topics^ said to have been compiled 
by the Calukya king Some^varadeva who flourished in the 
12th century A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara who flourished 
a century earlier is the reputed author of the Samardiigana- 
sutradhara, a work mainly on architecture. Extensive 
collections of such and other allied texts have been edited 
by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and they are entitled Mayamata of Mayamuni (already 
mentioned above) and Silparatna of Brikumara which were 
originally written in Malayalam script. 

But, in most cases the original sources of these antho- 
logies on religious art are to be sought in the numbers of 
Sarnhitas, Agamas and Tantras, associated with one or other 
of the principal Brahmanical sects. These religious 
treatises, belonging to the Pancaratra (Vaisnava) and the 
Saiva systems, are usually divided into four parts, technically 
known as padas, each of which dealt with one or other of 

idstra but unfortunately few traces of them remain. There appears 
to have been, according to some, 32 and according to others 64, 
standard treatises on the above-mentioned arts * In a series of 
memorial verses prescribed among the artists are recorded the names 
of the authors or titles of the above-mentioned 64 treatises. Of these 
32 are muhkya, the others are itfa or subordinate."' 
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the topics, Carya, Kriya, Yoga and Jnana. The first 

part dealt with the rules of conduct to be adopted and 
actions to be performed by the individual aspirant after 
salvation, the second one with the varieties of making, 
which meant everything connected with the construction 
of temples and images, the third with concentration ; 
all three of which, if properly and systematically worked 
up, would lead to the attainment of true knowledge, the 
resultant of which would be salvation. ^ We are here 
concerned with the second part, viz., kriyapada, which is 
admittedly one of the most important and voluminous 
sections of these sectarian treatises. Schrader rightly 
remarks, ‘‘Yery few Sarnhitas (Pancaratra) seem to have 
actually 'consisted of these four sections. The proportion 
of ihterest shown for each of the four branches seems to 
be well-illustrated by Padma Tantra in the edition, of which 
the Jnanapada occupies 46 pages, the Yogapada 11 pages, 
the Kriyapada 215 pages and the Caryapada 376 pages. 
The practical part, Kriya and Carya, is the favourite 
subject, the rest being treated as a rule by way of introduc- 
tion or digression.”^ Thus many of the Pancaratra and 
gaiva Sarnhitas and Agamas came to contain important 
sections dealing with the elaborate rules about .the 
construction of temples and images which were regarded 
as practical guides by numbers of sectarian devotees. 
This class of literature may conveniently be compared 
with portions of the Brahmana literature which were 
nrincipally conversant with laying down meticulous details 
iox the correct performances of different Vedic sacrifices. 
Gopinath Eao mainly drew from the Kriyapada of the 
Pancaratra Vaikhdnasagama in order to explain the 
various characteristic features of the Vaisnava images 
in his work and he utilised the relevant sections of such 

I Schr&dei, Infjoduction to the Pancaratra, p. 22. 
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Saiva Agamas, as Suprahheda, Kirana, Kamika and 
Amsumadhheda for throwing light on the Saiva icons. The 
hitherto unpublished HayaBrm Paficaratra contains very 
elaborate details of this nature which, when critically 
edited, will throw a flood of light on the different branches 
of Brahmanical Hindu Iconography. 

Reference has already been made to the puranic - 
literature, a study of which is essential for proficieney in 
Brahmanical Iconography. It is not only the mythological 
lore contained in them which is indispensable for a thorough 
acquaintance with our subject, but also the multitude of 
iconographic and iconometric canons which are contained 
in such Puranas and Upapuranas of early and late periods 
as Matsya, Agni, Padma, Visnudharmottara, etc. Many 
of these Puranas, though they profess generally to deal 
with five principal topics of Puranic lore, such as sarga, 
pratisarga, vaniia, manvantara and mmsdmcarita, asBOciskbe 
themselves prominently with one or other of the few 
principal sects and contain elaborate details about 
Pratimalaksanam (sometimes described as Devatdrccanu- 
klrtanam), Pratisthavidhi (the mode of the installation of 
these images), Devagrhanirmamm (construction of temples), 
etc. Sometimes, a very close similarity is clearly discernible 
between one or other of such texts and those of the same 
nature appearing in the relevant sections of particular 
Paficaratra Samhitas ; this probably signifies that the former 
borrowed from the latter or both drew from tlie same source. 
Thus, comparison of the chapters on Bhuparigraha in connec- 
tion with the Pratisthd ceremony and the other chapters on 
PMalayoga, Pmsadalaksanam, Pratimalaksanam, etc., of the 
Agnipurdna with the similar, chapters in the Hayaslrsa 
Paficardtra fully shows that the compiler of this section of 
the Agnipurdna condensed much that was in the latter work. 

It must be said to his credit that he shows his indebtedness 
to the Paficaratra work by introducing his essay with these 
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words, ' Haijaslrsah pratisthartham devmani Bmhmane- 
’bravU.' ^ In most cases, these topics are incorporated into 
the general body of the Parana as replies to the questions of 
the sages put to the Suta, as most of the other topics in the 
same are introduced. But in rare instances, the usual order 
is changed. Thus, the Visp^udharmottara which contains 
the fullest details among the puranic literature, not only on 
iconography and ioonometry but also on painting and archi- 
tecture, introduces these by way of questions and answers 
between the sage Markandeya and the king Vajra (a sagotra 
of Krsna), when the latter is the interlocutor and the former 
the expounder. This Upa-Purana, occasionally given out as 
a part of Garuda-Purdna, and quoted repeatedly by Alberuni 
&8 the ‘Visnudharma,’ ia a very useful work of an ency- 
clopaedic character, a great part of Section III of which 
treats of the canons for the construction of temples and 
images as also the rules for painting, and other fine 
arts. 

Iconographic and iconometric texts were also allotted 
some place in some authoritative early Indian works on 
astronomy ami nlti^astra. Mention has already been made 
of a particular chapter in the Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira 
which deals with iconography and iconometry ; there are 
two other chapters, one on the installation of these images, 
and the other on the selection of material for the construc- 
tion of images (Chap. 58, Vanasampravesadhyaya, and Chap. 
59, Pratisthavidhi, Bvivedi’s edition) which have got an 
important bearing on studies in Indian Iconology and which 
will be discussed in their proper place. All these chapters, 
with Bhatta Utpala’s valuable commentary on them, are 
very important for our purpose, because in them we light 
upon iconographic data which can be dated with some • 

This fact has not been noticed by the editor of Devatamurii- 
prafearariam (Calcutta Sanskrit Series). .. ■ . - • : . , 
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amount of certainty. As regards the iconographio matter in 
the nitisastras, we may refer to the ^ukrciMtisara., Chap. IV, 
section IV of which is of immense use to all students of 
religious art of India. 

Of the many and various omnibus works, generally 
belonging to the category of Smrtis compiled at a much 
later date, mention may be made of the Gatiirvarga-cmta- 
mani from the pen of the great compiler Hemadri. The 
Vratakhanda of this monumental work contains innumerable 
extracts dealing with the iconographio features of areally for- 
midable host of gods and goddesses belonging to the pantheon 
of different Brahmanical sectaries. Semadri’s compilation 
is extremely interesting and helpful not only from the point 
of view of its supplying us with such details about less known 
members of the Hindu pantheon, but also on account of his 
almost invariably mentioning the source from which he has 
quoted. This last fact enables us to compare the extracts 
with the same in their original setting, wherever the original 
source is extant. Gopala Bhatlja, in his Haribhaktivildsa, 
followed in the lines of Hemadri ; but as he was pre-emi- 
nently a Vaisnava, the divinities whose iconographio details 
he incorporated in his work were chiefly connected with 
Vaisnavism. The last three vilasas (18-20) of his book deal 
with the constluetion of images, the installation of the 
same, various rituals connected with them, the building of 
temples, etc. Like Hemadri he not only quotes from such 
previous works as the Matsya, Agni, Vimudharmottam and 
other Purapas, but he also very frequently utilises the 
Pancaratra text HayaSmapamardtra. As the last has not 
yet been critically edited, extensive quotations from this 
unpublished work furnish us with materials of an authorita- 
tive character and we can check the readings of the manu- 
scripts of this Pancaratra text with the help of these extracts. 
Another work of such a character is Tantrasara of Krsna- 
nanda Agamvagi^a, which contains extensive quotations from 
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various Tantras like Rudrayamala, Brahmaydmala, Kuhjikd- 
mata, Saradatilaka md others; ma.nj ot these contain the 
dhymias oi Tsintrio gods and goddesses, which help to explain 
their iconographic features. 

Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of Sri- 
ksetra, both of w-hom flourished in Mewar during the reign 
of Maharana Kunabha, are of great importance in this 
respect. Mandana, a reputed artist of his age, had his own 
statue as well as those of his two sons Jaitaand Saita carved 
in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders of 
the said Maharana, his patron, in honour of the great god 
Samiddhesvara Siva whose temple^ was erected by Rana 
Mokal near by at Chitorgadb. Mandana is said to have 
composed or compiled several works on art and architecture, 
two of which are specially connected with our subject. These 
are Demtdmurti-prakaram and Rupamandana both of which 
have been recently edited in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(No. XII). These two texts are evident compilations, the 
first one mainly drawing from South Indian works like 
Mayamata and Silparatna referred to above ; the author of 
the introduction to this edition has carefully noted the 
borrowals not only from these but also from such Puranas as 
Mat^ya, Brahma, .Padnm, Skanda and Vknudharmottara 
and others, in Chapter V of the Introduction. Another 
interesting fact to be noted in this connection is that, of 
these two works, Rupamandana seems to be the more 
authoritative one, materials from which were freely utilised 
in the other text. 

Our account of the textual data for the study of religious 
art of India will be incomplete, if we fail to refer to the 
dhyana-mantras of numerous deities, which are incorporated 
in the works on rituals connected with the well-known sects. 
Here, a clear distinction can be inade between the dhydnas 
of different deities belonging to various Brahmanical sects 
and the same (sadhanas) of the deities belonging to the 

4— 1807B. 
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Vajrayana Buddhism. The difference lay in the manner of 
meditating on the deity and in fixing the relationship between 
him and the individual. In the Brahmanical sectarian 
systems where love and adoration (WiafeM) of a personal god 
was the outstanding feature, an element of duality was 
constantly present. But a strictly philosophical Yajrayanist 
emphasised the eternal unity between the god to be medi- 
tated upon and the individual meditating on, and thus an 
element of spiritual monism is to be clearly perceived there. 
This observation can be substantiated by referring to two 
typical dhyam-mantras, one belonging to sectarian Brahman- 
ism and the other to , Vajrayana Buddhism. One such 
well-known mantra outlines the conception of Siva, thus : — 
Dhyayennityam maheswri rajatagirinihham cdrucandra- 
vatamsam ratndkalpofjvaldngam parammrgavardbhUihastani 
prasannam 1 padmdslnam samantdt stutamamaraganair- 
vydghra-krttim vasdnam visvadyam visvavijam nikhilabhaya- 
haram pancavaktram trinetram II We do not fail to find in 
these lines a clear-cut concept of the god in which his main 
iconographic features are fully delineated ; it will be needless 
to add that these followed principally the already established 
iconographic type of the deity and the whole mantra ivas 
a sort of a haildy formula for the convenience of the wor- 
shipper. Now, if we compare this with a sadhana of any 
one of the Vajrayana divinities, we find the difference 
noticed above. The sadhana of Sirnhanada Lokesvara, one 
of the varieties of the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara runs 
thus : — “ Atmanam Simhandda-Lokeivararupam hhdvayet, 
dvetavarnam trinetram jatdmukutinam nirbhusanary vydghra- 
carmaprdvrtam simhdsanastham mahdrdjalllam candrasanam 
candraprabham bhdvayet. Daksine sitaphanivestitam tri^ulani 
ivetam, vdme Mnd sugandhikusmnaparipuritapadmabhdja- 
narn vdmahastdt utthapadmopari jmlatkhadgam ’ ’ (Sddhana- 
mdld, Vol. I, p. 63). We can certainly pick out details of 
an iconographic character from the above extract, which 
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give a clear-cut outline of the deity (evidently based 
principally on the Brahmanical god Siva, c/. the Ma 
entwined with snake by his side, the matted locks, the half- 
moon among them, the tiger skin garment, white colour, 
the absence of ornaments, etc.); but the distinctive feature 
lies in the fact that the sddha/m meditates on himself as the 
deity, the portion in the mantra — atmanam bhavayet, etc., 
being significant. Sometimes, the pranama-manira of 
particular deities also contains their icoiiographic descrip- 
tions, in broader out-lines which are helpful. Thus, one such 
in honour of the goddess Sitala (iYa?nami sltalam deolm 
rasahhasthdm digamharlm 1 Mdrjjamkalasopetam surpa- 
lankrtamastakdm W ) leaves Utile to he added to her icono- 
graphic description in her dhyana mantra. The stavas — 
elocutory verses sung in honour of respective divinities 
—also incorporated in them such outlines. But, in 
all such types of texts, we seldom light upon any new 
detail which is not already known from earlier real 
iconographic tests noticed previously, and thus the 
importance of the former is of a secondary character 
in ;he study of Brahmanical Hindu iconography. It 
is not so in the case of the Vajrayana Buddhist icono- 
graphy and the standard works on it by Foucher or Bhatta- 
charya prove how much beholden its study is to these 
dhyana- or sadhana-nialas. 

It is not an easy task to ascertain the respective dates of y' 
the bulk of the iconographic literature referred to above. 

One can find little difficulty, however, in dating some among 
them — especially those collected in. the works of authors 
whose dates are otherwise known. Thus, the age of the 
texts of an iconographic and iconotnetric character appearing 
in the Brhatsamhitd can be definitely fixed in the 6th. 
century A.D., as Kern has very effectively settled the age of 
the work at that period. Similarly, we can ascertain the 
dates of the compilations of HemUdti, Miancjana and Hopala 
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Bhatta. Hemadri flourished in the 13th century A.D. 
and the other two in the 15th century (Gropala Bhatta was 
a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, while Mandana, as we 
have seen above, was the court architect and sculptor of 
Maharana Kumbha of Mewar). But we find ourselves in 
difficulty when we take up the question of the age of those 
texts which originally formed part of the Paucaratra 
Samhitas, the Saiva Agamas, the Sakta Tantras and some 
Pnranic literature which were the sources of these late com- 
pilations. The dates of most of these works are not 
definitely known and it is likely that many of them 
were composed at different periods, being added to 
from time to time. Schrader has fixed the age, the 2nd 
century A.D. to the 8th century A.D., as the period during 
which some of the most authoritative Paucaratra Sarnhitas 
were composed ; he, however, enumerated only a few, 
about 14 or 15 in number, which belonged to this category.^ 
But the few Pahcaratra texts which contain iconograpfaic 
and allied matter, for example the HayaMrsa and the 
Vaikhanasa are impossible to be dated with certainty. Gopi- 
nath Rao remarks, on what authority we do not know, that 
the prose recension of the Vaikhanasagmm is perhaps the 
oldest among the Agamas of the Vaisnavas, assigning a 
much later date to the metrical form of the same work. It 
must be observed, here, that the descriptions of Visnuite 
images given in the former tally in a remarkable manner 
with the extant Vaisnava images of southern India of the 
6th to 8th centuries A.D. The latter, i.e., the metrical 
version of the same work as it refers to the Dravida-vedas, 
i.e., the Prahandhas of the Alvars, cannot certainly be 
older than the 9th century A.D. But if we compare the 

Sohrader, Introduoiion to the Pdfloardtra, p. 20. He distin- 
guishes between the two types of Panearatra Saoihitas, viz., northern 
and southern. 
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iconogi-aphic portion of the prose version of the Vaikhmas- 
agama with the same of the Hayailrsa Pancamira, we are 
struck by the fact that the latter lays down the general 
outlioes of the various images of Visnu in a much less 
stereotyped manner than is done by the author of the 
former. Stereotyped divisions and subdivisions, as many 
as thirty-sis in number, of the Dhmva-beras or the im- 
movable images of Visnu are scrupulously described in the 
Vaikhanasagama} This would suggest probably a later date 
for it than the Hayaslrsa, but this alone would not justify 
us in making a definite assertion. A.s for the Saivagamas, 
GopinathBaois of opinion that the Kamikagama is the oldest 
among them ; and as in many of the other ones, including 
the Karandgama, reference to the Devdram hymns composed 
by the Nayanmars or the Sivabhaktas is to be found, they 
are to be dated later than the 9th century The Sakta 

Tantra works, as we have them at present and which contain 
iconographic and iconometric data, are mostly much later 
in date than the 9th or 10th century A.D. None cmi at 
all be certain about the respective dates of^ the Puranas, 
when their heterogeneous character is taken into considera- 
tion We can ascertain, however, their relative age from 
internal evidence ; it will be touched in a subsequent 
chapter. But a comparison of some of the iconographic 
texts given in several of the Puranas with those given in 
some '’of the Pancaratra literature will fully prove the in- 
debtedness of the former to the latter (c/. my remarks about 

1 Yoga bhoga, vira and abhicdrika, according to the particular 

kind of result desired by the worshipper; sthanaka, asana and iayana 

-this division being based on the difierent modes in which the 
nrincipal figure is shown; lastly, uttama, madhyama and adham.a, 
aecordin.^ as the number of accessory figures in the composition 
1 i.1 1- oi Bffnra T A G Eao, Elements oj Hindu 

cluster round the central figure. I. . ■ , 

Jcono^raphi/, Vol. 1, Pc. I, pp, 78-80. 

3 T A ri Hao. on. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 55-o7. ■ 
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the borrowal of iconographic matter by the author of the 
Agnipumna from the Hayaslrsa text). 

A genei'al remark, however, can very iustifiably be made 
with regard to the earlier age limit of most of these canonical 
texts. If we fix the earlier limit of the oldest among them in 
the 2nd to the 4th century of the Christian era, we may not 
be far wrong ; but then it is impossible for us to determine 
which among them are such, and it is a fact that some at 
least of the iconographic features of many of the Brahmani- 
cal divinities were based on the partially defined anthropo- 
morphism or theriomorphism of their Yedic counterparts. 
This limit did not go further back than the early Gupta 
period. In a subsequent part of this book, it will be shown 
that the image-making activities attained a great impetus in 
the early centuries of the Christian era due to various 
causes, and images belonging to different creeds came to be 
made in large numbers. Different groups of artists 
entrusted with this task pat their experiences in black 
and white not only for their own convenience, but also 
for the convenience of the generations of artists to 
follow them, and in this way grew up a vast mass of 
such texts which were being added to from time to time. 
Thus, images were first constructed according to the specific 
needs of the varieties of expanding creeds and then the ruies 
for their making were gradually stereotyped; it is just like 
the evolution of a language and the various gram natical 
rules appertaining to it. The analogy can be drawn farther; 
as in the case of the grammatical literature of a particular 
language, development of different school? can be noticed 
as the language progressed, so here also, with the growth 
of iconoplastic art in India, different schools of artists came 
to lay down variant rules for the making of icons. I 
have already referred to the 18 Vastusastropadesakas men- 
tioned in the Matsyipurana and have also shown how 
this information’ is partially corroborated by the BrkaU 
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smiiMta of Varahamihira. I shall here show further, how 
this differentiation can first be noticed by proceeding on 
iconometric lines and how the name of at least one sueli 
school can be ascertained from Utpala’s commentary on a 
passage of Varahamihira. Thus, Varahamihira writes 
with regard to the measurement of the length and breadth 
of the face of an image in this manner— 

Svairangulapmmamifdvddasa mstlrnamdya oa miikham I 

NagnajitdtucaiuTda4adaiTghyenadTdvidamkatkitam\\ 

Now, Ctpala actually quotes from the work of Nagnal'^; 
which is not available now, the following passage on which 
the above observation of Yarahamihira was based :• — 

Vlstmiam dvadasa mukliam dairghyena ca miurdam i 
Ahguldni iathd kdryam tanmdnam dvavidam swriayn |} 

Nagnajit, here, clearly refers to a school of measurement 
followed in the making of icons in the Dravida country and 
we have seen that Yarahamihira speaks of another school 
of measurement probably followed in the northern 
country. Gopinatb Kao is quite correct when he says, 
“The author, Nagnajit, quoted by Yarahamihira, must 
certainly be older than the middle of the sixth century 
A.D. ; the quotation . . . indicates the existence of a school 
of' sculpture in south India then.” But the other remark of 
his, in this connection, that “ the quotation also incident- 
ally informs us that Nagnajit was possibly a Dravidian 
author on silpa^astra ’ ’ does not bear scrutiny.^ Had Nagna- 
jit been really a Dravidian author, it is presumable that 
he would not have referred to this school particularly as 
Dravidian, in his Pratimal aksam. We have no means, 
now, of associating Nagnajit with a particular locality, 
though Vedic, Epic and Puranic tradition refers to one 

* T. A. G. Eao, op. oiL, Vol. I, Part I, latroduotion, p. 59, ■ 
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Nagnajit as a king in the Gandhara region; but this 
king Nagnajit might have been quite a different person 
from Nagnajit, the author of works on Gitralaksana and 
Pratimdlaksana. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of the 
universal or regional character of the texts in relation to tlie 
images discovered in various localities of India. Gopinath 
Rao, while discussing this question, makes this general 
observation, “ From the uniformity observable everywhere 
throughout India in the arrangement, say, of the individual 
figures belonging to a subject, it is clear that the rules laid 
down in the Agamas and Tantras have had a very general 
application.”^ He further remarks, “The same rules 
having been obeyed everywhere in the matter of making 
images, it is no wonder that the same results have been 
produced by artists belonging to all parts of the country in 
so far as the art is apt to be bound down by rules.” But, 
are the rules same everywhere and are the results obtained 
by the artists of different parts of India always the same? 
No doubt Rao notes some difference in the images belonging 
to the various parts of the country ; but this, according to 
him, is “ only observable in the outline of the feature and 
the details of ornamentation.” The quotation, ‘ Deidnurupa- 
bhusanaveidlarikaramu'i'tibhi^ kdryd I Pratima laksana- 
yuktd sannihitd, vrddhida bhavati n ’ from the Brhatsamhitd 
of Varahamihira in his support is apt. But in many cases 
difference lay deeper than that. The treatment of the 
same type of an image of a divinity can be shown to 
differ in essential features in widely different regions of 
India and .variant iconographic texts can be utilised to 
explain them. I have already shown how the VaikMnas- 
dgama description of the Dhruva-heras of Visnu closely 
tallies with the fairly early Vimuite images of the South. 


^ T. A. G. E&o, op. cit, Vol. I, Part I, p. 47. 
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But few are the ¥isnu images of northern India which can 
be explained by the same text. In the south Indian images 
of Visnu, his two invariable attendant consorts (except in 
the Yoga varieties) are Sri and Bhudevi holding, beside a 
fly-whisk, a lotus and a blue-lotus respectively ; this charac- 
teristic his its textual basis in the Vaikhamsa. But the 
north Indian varieties of Visnu iinages, on the other hand, 
has almost invariably Sii and Posti or Sarasvati holding a 
lotus and a lute in their respective hands ; this particular 
feature of theirs corresponds to the descriptions of such 
images given in the Matsya, Agm arid Kd.lika Puranas. The 
MatST/a text lays • down that §ri and Pusti holding lotuses 
should be ihade by the side of Visnu (Srlsca pustiSca 
karttalnje pdrsvayoh padmasamyute ; Matsya, 258. 15) ; the 
Kdlikdpumm says that Sri should be made to appear on 
his right while Sarasvati on his hit (dadkanam daksine 
deoim Sriyam pdrsce tu hihhratam \ Sarasvdtlm adma- 

pdHve ) ; the Agnipurdna text, however, closely fits with 

the actual images when it definitely lays down SnpusU cdpi 
karttdvye padniavmdkardnvite l Urumdtrocckritdydme... \:, 
i.e., Sri and Pusti holding a lotus flower and a lute 
respectively in their hands and shown up to the thigh of the 
main image in their height should be carved on eithe r side 
of the figure of Visnu {Agnipurdna, Ch. 44). There- 
can be no doubt that the application of the respective texts 
mentioned above was regional in character, the three latter 
texts being followed in the north, while the one former in 
the south. We can further substantiate our point by refer- 
ring to the two varieties of the images of the Sungod — north 
Indian and south Indian— and- the different iconographic 
texts describing the Surya image. The most important 
characteristics of a north Indian Surya are its 
udicyave^a (consisting of the close covering of the body 
and topboots of the legs — gradually these features were 
subdued) and its waist-girdle, the vyanga or avyaiiiga ■ 
S— 1307B 
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these are conspicuous by their absence in the south 
Indian reliefs of Surya. Now, if we study some relevant 
iconographic texts descriptive of the sun icons we find 
that they also can be classified into two ■well defined groups 
on the basis of the mention or non-mention of the particular 
iconic features noted above. Of the various texts collected 
by Gopinath Eao to describe the icons of Surya, the 
A't0umadhhedagama, the Snprahhedagama and the Silparatna 
do not at all record the features to be found in the Surya 
images ■ of northern India, while the others, otz., the 
Brliatsamhifd, Visvakarmavatdra-sdstra , Visnndharpicdtara, 
Matsygpurona, Agnipurdna, etc., do so. We can with 
a great deal of plausibility assign on this basis the former 
groups of texts to the southern region and the latter group 
to the northern, The Purvakdrandgama, ■which is also presu- 
mably a southern text, contains passages such as Kaflciikd- 
fLcitavigraham and padau sakatakau tasya reminiscent of the 
northern feature and thus seems to be influenced by the 
latter group of texts,.- Thus., as abroad division ■ can be 
made between tbe Brahmanical images of India into ■ north 
Indian and south Indian on the basis of important iconogra- 
phic features, so, the texts also can be generally classified into 
two groups, those followed in the north and the others in the 
south.' But there cad be no denying the fact that sometimes 
texts belonging to one group showed traces of their contact 
with those belonging to the other, as undoubtedly varieties 
of images usually current in one region are occasionally to be 
found in the other. I have already referred to the Purvakdran- 
dgama having been influenced by the iconographic texts of 
the north; similarly, examples can be cited where north 
Indian texts can be shown to bear south Indian charac- 
teristics. This is especially noticeable in the late compila- 
tions. Mandana, an artist of Rajputana, in his works draws 
copiously from both the sources and in many instances his 
descriptions of particular images are given in the approved 
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sotith Itidiaa maimer. Thus, the following description of 
the image of the sun in his Riipamandana — Sarvalahsana- 
samyuktam sarvdhharamhkmitam I Adityasya tvid&m rupam 
kiirydt papa-prandsanam II — does not contain the well- 
known iconographio traits of the Surya images of the 
north. ^ Krsnananda Igamavagisa, a great Tantric pandit 
of Bengal and a contemporary of Sri-Caitanya, refers to two 
dhyanamantras of Surya, none of which contains any of 
the same. ^ The omission of these details in the north 
Indian compilations may have also another explanation in 
this particular case ; as these were late works, most of the 
traits which had their basis in the non-Indian motifs were 
purposefully omitted— -a reason which might also have 
actuated in the omission of the same in their earlier proto- 
types (sic) of the south. 

W bile discussing the problem of the correlation between 
the texts available at present and extant images, a note of 
caution needs be laid down. Many indeed are the early and 
late mediaeval Brahmanical images the iconographic features 
of which completely tally with the descriptions of the same 
types of the divinities in particular texts ; but there are 
numerous other images whose features sometimes can only y 
be partially explained or at other times cannot at all be 
accounted for with the help of known iconographic literature. 
Similarly, many and various are the textual descriptions of 
less known members of the fully-developed pantheon, which 
now seem to have had no sculptural basis at all. This 

^ Of. the details of the Aditya images as given in the AmSumad’- 
bhheda and Suprahheda dgamas as quoted by Gopinath Eao, Praiimd- 
laksandni, pp, 83-84; details of the chariots and seven horses, which are 
. given in these, are omitted in the Bup&niandana description. 

- Both these dhydnas contain descriptions of the four-handed 
images of Surya ; two hands bold lotus flowers while the other two are 
shown in the ahhaya and varada poses^ Four-handed Surya images, 
though rare, are not absolutely unhnown. 
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seemingly anomalous fact can be explained by saying that 
our knowledge both of the actual images and of the extant 
texts can on no account be said to be complete and perfect. 

I have mentioned above that the iconographic literature now 
obtainable,, enormous though it is, is only a portion of its 
original bulk and some new sections of it may yet be 
discovered in course of time. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that Brahmanical images which have so far been 
discovered are comparatively few when we take into account 
the numbers of images carved in various materials 
through many centuries of the flourishing period of the 
icon-maker’s art in India. Untold numbers of images, 
many of which were probably priceless works of religious 
art, were destroyed by the vandalism of iconoclasts and thus 
irretrievably lost to us. The fault of destroying ancient 
works of art is not always to be laid at the door of the image 
breakers of alien faith actuated by fanatical zeal ; persons 
belonging to the same faith caused intentional damage to 
them actuated by utilitarian motive. Numerous are the 
ruins of ancient and mediaeval India which have been 
exploited through ages by various classes of people for their 
own building and other purposes. Beautiful works of art 
in marble, statuaries and architectural pieces from Amaravatl 
were burnt down to supply them with lime to be utilised for 
their paltry ends. Sometimes, responsible public officials 
used them in constructions. Innumerable sculptural and 
architectural pieces from Sarnath, belonging to Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist shrines, were carted away from the site 
and thrown into the Granges as mere ballast when the 
Dufierin Bridge was being built over the river at Benares. ’ 

^ The river has since restored some of them. A few of the 
sculptures iu the collection of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares, were 
retrieved from the bed of the river near the bridge. Some sculptures 
of great iconographic interest were found by me in the river bed, not 
very far from the site of the bridge. 
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Again, innumerable images were in ancient times made 
of wood whioh is extremely perishable in this country ; they 
did not survive for a pretty Jong period after their construc- 
tion. All these facts will have to be taken into consideration 
for explaining apparent discrepancies between the images 
and the texts. Occasional discoveries of new types of 
images, sometimes, throw interesting light on this point. 
Gopinath Ran quotes this description of SivadutI, one of the 
numerous forms of the Devi, from the MaUyapuram 

Tatlmvartaniiihlu susM iusMM'ijavUcsafah 1 
Bahuhahujjuia devl bhujagaih pavivestitS II 
Kapdlamitlini hhlmn tatha khatvdhgadhariiu I 
Sivadufi ca kartavyCi irgalavadana iuhhd II 
Atidhasancisanisihand tatha rdjamscahirhhujd I 
AsTkpdtvadhavd davt khadyasuladhava tatha I! 

Caturthastu karastasydstatha kdryastu sdmisah, 1 ’ 

But he could not illustrate this description of the goddess 
with the aid of any extant relief. Now, it was Natesa 
Aiyar who first drew the attention of scholars to a sculpture 
in the collection of Nagpur Museum, which m a remarkable 
manner coincides v^ith this Puranic description. It may be 
noted here that this sculpture does not conform to the other 
mode of representing the goddess given in the Sntattvamdhi, 
where her name is shortened into Dutlt^ Among the 
numerous Devi icons in the Chauhsat Yoginl^ temple at 
Bheraghat, many of which are in an extremely mutilated 
condition, this particular aspect . of the Devi cannot at 
present be recognised. But one interesting fact concerning 
these, which has special bearing on the topic under discussion, 
ought to be noted here. Most of these images bear 
identificatory inscriptions on their pedestals ; in a few cases, 

’ T. A. Or, Eao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. T, Part II. 

PratimalaksaM'^^' p. 125. . , ; ■ _ • ,7 

■ = Natesa Aiyar, Catalogue of Archaeological Exhibits m the 

J^ag pur Museum, '7'^ V' . ;■ ' ' '' " ■ 't;-' 'V'"''' 
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it is possible to show that the latter (the plthikd) did not 
originally belong to the figure which is placed upon it at 
present. But in the majority of instances they form an 
organic whole ; and many are the names to be read in the 
pedestal inscriptions which can not be recognised among 
the authorised lists of such goddesses in numbers of available 
texts. No doubt the names of such well-known aspects of 
the goddess, as Brahman! Mahesvari, Varahl, Vaisnavi, 
Candika, Pakini,_ Jahnavi, Yamuna and others are to be 
found among them. But, we are yet to get hold of iconogra- 
phic texts which will give us the descriptions of such figures 
as Deddarl, Lampata, Than!, Takarl Eidhali, Sandinij,; 
Audara, Khemakhi and a host of others. Again, it is 
interesting to note that some figures among them, easily 
recognisable from their iconography, such as Mahisasura- 
marddini and GanesanI (Sakti of Ganesa) are respectively 
labelled as Teramba and Ainginl.^ Evidently, the sculptors 
of these images were following the texts current in this region 
(which are not now available) to meet the requirements of 
the Sakta devotee who was the original builder of this 
temple rebuilt by Queen AlhanadevI during the reign of her 
son Narasiinhadeva in the Kalachuri-Ghedi year 907 
(1155 A.D.). 


^ For a detailed description of these goddesses with or without 
inscriptions, refer to E. D. Banerjee's The Haihayas of Tripuri and 
their Monuments, pp. 79-90. The Eanod inscription (O walior S( ate) 
of the lOih or 11th century A.D. mentions the name of Terambipala, 
a Saiva ascetic of the Mattamayura clan;, it means literally “the 
protector of Terambi. ” Teramba- and Teracnbi both seem to signify 
the Goddess Durga in one of her aspects. 


CHAPTBE II 

The Antiquity OF Image- Woe SHIP IN India ’ ' 

Image proper of a god — its character : not merely an anthropomorphic or therio- 
morphic representation of a particular deity, but also an obfecfc of worship (pija) .by 
its devotees — iconography deals with the latter class of images— some of the objects 
found in the prehistoric sites in the Indus valley and a few of the neolithic finds in 
South India possibly cult objects-r-their nature cannot be determined with , certainty— 
whether images of gods and goddesses were known in the. early Vedio period>?-different 
views pjgarding this question. Vedic religion, its nature— Vedic divinities, the extent 
of their anthropomorphism and theriomorphism — these gods, not necessarily represent- 
ed byJm ages proper— thus, the religious practice prevalent among the higher section 
of the .Vedic lodo-Aryaua not characterised by the worship of images — references to 
sensible representations of some Vedic divinities in' early and late Vedic texts— our 
knowledge, however, insufficient for the determination of the religious practices of the 
lower secbiou of the people and those of the original settlers of India — certain terms 
such^as muradeva and disnadeva occurring in the JRqveda, of interest iu this connec- 
tion — gradual changes in the Vedic religion — the Upanisadic conception of the Vedic 
divinities not conducive to the growth of iconism — ^references to temples and images in 
the Sidra literature. 

It has already been- pointed out in the introductory 
chapter that the term icon (derived from Greek cikon) 
signifies an object of worship or something which is asso- 
ciated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. The English word ‘image,’ derived from, old 
French and Latin ‘ imago, ’ on the other hand, has got the 
basic connotation of ‘ likeness ’ ; from this it came to be 
used in the sense underlying the Greek word mentioned 
above. Image in its primary sense has its close parallel in 
such Indian words, as pratikrti, pratimd, vimba, etc., which 
again like their English counterpart came to acquire the 
secondary significance. The word vimba means reflection 
and.it is very frequently used in the sense of the images of 
divinities. There is a common custom adhered to in Bengal 
in the time of the annual autumnal worship of the clay 
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images of the goddess Durgaj it consists of placing a nnrror 
on a brass or copper bowl in front of the deity in such a 
manner as the image is reflected in the mirror. The water 
for bathing the deity (snana-/flZft) is poured on the reflection 
there and thus the bathing of the image is done. This 
practice thus emphasises the true significance of the word 
vimba ; it is also necessary from the practical point of 
view.^ Even when such words as vimha, pratikrti, etc., came 
to be used in their secondary sense, they retained their former 
•usage in comparatively late texts. In the Pratima-nakilia 
of Bhasa, mention is made of the statues (pratimd) of the 
departed royalties which, though objects of respect, were not 
certainly meant for regular worship. The iron figure 
of Bhima, which was crushed by the blind old Kuru king 
Dhrtarasffa by being hugged close to his body, is described by 
Kr§na as ‘ dyasl pratimd.’- The golden image of Sita served 
as her substitute during the performance of the Asvamedba 
sacrifice by Eama, when she herself was in exile in 
Valmiki’s hermitage.® The word pratifcrti meaning ‘likeness’ 

, ^ Water cannot be poured on the clay image with its coating of 
paint and other tinsel ornaments without damaging the whole object 
of worship. In southern India, substitute images, known as snapana- 
beras (i.e., imagesjneant for bathing), are made, usually of bronze, and 
regularly bathed in place of the principal image in the sanctum. 
But in the case of the Siva-lingas, no such intermediary is usually 
needed, for they are nob generally coated with daubs of paint and 
decorated with ornaments. They are, only occasionally (once at 
night), endowed with various ornaments and garlands (irngaravesa) 
and this is done long after the bathing is over. Sometimes, gold 
leaves in the shape of a crescent (iaSahka), three eyes or the third eye 
{irinetm), etc., are permanently inset into the pujabhaga of the Linga. 

’ ’Ma iaoo Dkrtarastra ivarp, naisa Bhlmasl-vaya hataJ}, I 
Kyasl pratima hyesa tmya rdjannipatita ! il 

Mahahharata Striparva, Ch. 12. v. 23. 

•® Rama : Kafioanlm mama patnlrp ca djksayajfiamsca karmani I 
Agrato Bharaia^ krtva gacchafvagre mahayamh II 
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occurs in the Siitra (v. 3.96) of Papui, which reads ive 
pratikrtau and which can be explained thus,— -the affix kan 
means also Mike this,’ Mn imitation of this,’ when imitation 
or likeness of a person or thing is meant. That images of 
human beings were made in ancient India is fully proved by 
many other texts, one of which may be referred to here. 
The says that “ images of divinities even if 

they are without the characteristic signs are beneficial to 
men ; those of mortals, on the other hand, even if they are 
endowed with them are never so.”^ The free-standing sculp- 
tures discovered in Patna and Parkham were identified by 
K. P. Jayaswal as royal statuaries of the Saisunaga dynasty ; 
few scholars, if any, accepts this suggestion now, and they 
> are almost unanimously described as Yaksa figures. But 
numerous references to images of kings and great men are 
to be found in Indian literature, which, though of special 
veneration, were certainly not objects of worship. The red 
sandstone sculptures representing some of the Eushan kings 
like Wema Kadphises and Kanishka and the Saka satrap 
Oastana discovered near Mathura are a few of the extant 
relics testifying to the prevailing practice in those remote 
times. The Eushan emperors no doubt assumed some 
amount of divine character as is borne out by their adoption 
of the title devaputra (in imitation of the Chinese royal 
custom)^ by such features as ‘ a halo round the head,’ flames 
issuing from the shoulders, ‘ the royal bust rising from the 
clouds, etc., characterising their portraits appearing on 
coins and by the glorious title such as livara used by one of 

Ramdyana, Uttarakanda, Gh. 91, v. 25. 

Some such word like pratimdj praUkrti or vimhah to be understood 
here, though none of them is expressly mentioned. 

^ IV. 4, 36 : Api ireyaskamm nr0fn devavimhamalaksmam \ 

Salakmnam martyavimhafn m hi ireyatkafammdd II . 

The use of the word vitHhci should be noted?, 

6— 1807B 
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them, Di?!., Wetna Kadphises in his coin legends/ Still it 
must be wrong to suppose that their figures commanded the 
same amount of religious fervour culminating in their 
ritualistic worship with deep devotion as was roused by the 
images of the cult-deities which had much earlier made their 
appearance in India. These royal images were in all 
probability housed in structures of funerary character and 
regarded by their living relations and subjects with great 
veneration, just as pictorial representations and statues of 
mediaeval and modern Eajput kings and potentates used to 
be enshrined in chatris or funerary monuments and highly 
venerated ; but, the service and attention offered to them 
must have been done through the media of divine images 
which were the objects of proper veneration, as was the 
custom and is still the custom with the Eajput kings. In 
the case of the latter, the phallic emblems of Siva usually 
served this purpose. Under no circumstances, however, 
they could have enjoyed the same position as was done by 
the images of cult deities, some of whom, as we shall see 
later on, were apotheosised human beings. 

, Words like sandrS, pratimd, etc., might have signified 
from a comparatively early date symbolical representations of 
divinities whic.h were not associated with particular cults ; 
such use, in fact, can be found in texts assignable to a period 
when the cult gods and goddesses had either not made their 

^ Anliochus IV, the Seleucid king of Syria, describes himself in 

some of his cola iegeads as Theou Epipkanous {Basileos Antiochou 
Theou Epiphanous, i.e., kiag Aatiochas the God Manifest*). He 
identified himself with the great Greek god Olympian Zeus, and on 
some of his coins, the head of Zeus shows his own features. He went 
much further than Alexander, the Great, who regarded himself as the 
son of Zeus ; he even married Atargatis, the great Goddess of 
northern Syria. For ail these ostentatious claims to divinity, however, 
he was regarded by the subseqaent historians as vain, silly and 
theatrical 
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appearance or, even if they had done so, had not been assigned 
any important position in the religious lives of the higher sec- 
tions of the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the word sandrs occurs in 
the KathaM Upanisad, II. S, 9— he h^is no form visible 
to the eye ; no one sees him with the eye.”^ The word 
^ Sandrie ’ has been explained by Saihkaracarya as ‘ san- 
darsanavisaye i.e., ‘ objects visible to the eye.’ It has been 
interpreted as ‘images’ proper by some scholars ; but the 
utmost that it can signify is some sort of sensible represen- 
tation which could symbolise the god. The same sense is 
possibly recorded by the word pratimd in the verse 19, 
Chapter IV of the 3netdhatara Upanisad which says that 
“there is no image of him whose name is great glory.”® 

The word pratimd occurs in a verse of the tenth mandala of 
the Rgoeda in which the hymnist asks about the measure 
and the image of the sacrifice; he answers his own question 
in the next verse that the symbol of the sacrifice was the 
sacrificial fire itself. There is very little justification of 
taking it here in the sense of the image proper of gods.® 

The words pratikrti^ pratimd,^ etc., came to denote arced 
i.e., objects of regular worship in course of time. It 
appears that the former has attained the significance as 
early as the time of Panini. Pratikrti, in the sense of » 
likeness, has already been noticed in one o*f his sutras in 
the fifth adhydya (v. 3, 96) ; another sutra under it, viz., 

V. 3, 99 — jivikarthe cdpanye, refers to certain pratikrtis 
which are jlvikdrtha as well as apariya. On the authority 
of the later commentaries like the Mahdhhdsya and the 

^ Net sandrSe tisthuti Tupafncsyci, na caktusd paiyatt haicanainci'm I 
This part is retained without any alteration in the first half ,of the 
verse, 20, in the fourth chapter of the Sveidivatara Vpankod. 

^ Na tasy a pratimd asiiyasya ndnta mahadyaMp', but the word 
here more probably means ‘comparison.’ 

' * B. F„x, 180 , 8 . ; ; ; 
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KaSika we can assume that these objects which were meant 
for livelihood but at . the same time w'ere not for sale were 
really the images of gods which were highly venerated by 
some people of his time. The sutra ha.s been explained 
thus, in the latter, “ That which is bought and sold is called 
panyo ; that which is not so dealt with is apanya. The 
rule applies to the images of gods which are made means 
of subsistence by a low order of Brahmanas, not by selling 
them but by exhibiting them from door to door.'’^ These 
images were undoubtedly important as objects of worship, 
otherwise people would not give alms to their bearers and 
exhibitors. It will be proved in a subsequent section of 
this, book that the practice of worshipping some divinities 
has already made its appearance in- the time of Panini. 
Patanjali uses the very word arcca in his Mahabhasya 
while commenting on the above-mentioned sutm of Panini. 
He says that the Mauryas had images of gods (arcca) 
made for obtaining gold (Maury airhiranydHhibhih arced pra- 
kalpitd). In the sectarian literature of later times, this 
word is very frequently used along with the earlier ones 
noticed above as well , as such terms a.s vapuh, tanu, 

I* vigraha, rupa, hera, etc.,: which, denoted that these objects of 
worship were not mere symbolical representations of the 
particular gods and goddesses, but were their very bodies 
and forms. 

The above discussion shows that some of the Indian 
words for image had different connotations according to 
their appearance in texts of early or late dates aind to their 
use in particular contexts. Iconography as a subject 
for study is chiefly concerned with images or icons having 
the third significance just delineated, and their accessories. 

^ It has very little to do with mere symbols or symbolic 
representations of gods, whether they are anthropomorphic 

^ Srischandra Vasu’s Edition, p. 975. 
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or theriomorphic. This point will have to be particularly 
borne in mind while determining the question of the 
antiquity of image-worship in India in connection with 
the preliminary considerations regarding our subject. This 
discussion has gained some new orientation since the 
discovery of many objects— seals with representations of 
human and animal figures and pictographs on them, 
numerous terracotta figurines and a few fragmentary stone 
sculptures — in course of the excavations of the pre-historic 
sites in the Indus Valley. Marshall has discussed the 
nature of many aniconic objects, usually of stone, more or 
less realistically modelled as phalli, a large number of which 
have been discovered there ; he is of opinion that their 
ostensible use seems to have been as cult objects. Further 
notice of these will be taken in connection with the inter- 
pretation of the Egvedic epithet ^Unadeva and the evolution 
of phaliicism in India. The three-headed horned figure, 
represented as seated in a particular yogic asana (it exactly 
corresponds to the kurmdsana of later times in which the 
heels are placed crosswise under the gluteals), surrounded 
by such animals as a rhinoceros, a water-buffalo, an elephant 
and a tiger and crude representations of men, appearing 
on a seal, has been described by Marshall as the prototype 
of Siva-Pa^upati of subsequent days. " j^nother seal 
bears on it a seated human figure having on either side 
a halEkneeling figure in respectful attitude, above whom 
a snake is shown with its hood spread; the attitude of the 
flanking figurines in this seal, even though their hands 
may not be in the anjali pose^ distinctly reminds us of the 
same in which the attendants of the cult deities are depicted 
in the later sectarian art of India^. “ Three more seals bear 
on them representations of nude tree gods "standing erect 
with arms hanging on sides like the images of the Jinas 
in the kdyotsarga posture and each attended by a , half- 
kneeling votary above whom a serpent spreads its head. ’ 
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On the basis of the above data, R. P. Chanda observes, 
“The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have 
brought to light ample evidence to show that the worship 
of images of human and superhuman beings in Yoga pos- 
tures, both seated and standing, prevailed in the Indus 
Valley in the Ohalcolithic period.” ^ But whether these 
and such others appearing on a few more seals of this type 
can be regarded as definite representations of cult-objects 
cannot be determined with certainty so long as we are 
unable to unravel the mystery of the script and language of 
the highly cultured people of the Indus Valley. Similarly, 
many of the numerous terracotta figurines unearthed there 
in course of excavations and tentatively described by Mackay 
as images of household gods are very difficult of correct in- 
terpretation at the present state of our knowledge.^ Similar 
difficulty confronts us with regard to the definite expla 
nation of the character of a few of the neolithic finds in 
India which have been described by some scholars as cult 
objects. The metal mannikin of crude design in the 
collection of the pre-historic objects in the Indian Museum 
may or may not represent such a specimen.® 
i; • The nature of the pre-historic remains just discussed 

" cannot be determined with certainty on account of the 

absence of any literary data throwing clear light on them ; 
but with the help of certain passages occurring in the 
$gvedaf the earliest extant literature of the Indo- Aryans, 
it is possible to offer a tentative explanation about some 

^ S. P. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the Briiith 
1 Muieum, p. 9.' 

“ For the stone phalli read Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and Indus 
Valley Civilisation, Vol. I, p. 59. For two figures on the seals noticed 
I . above, of. Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I,; p. 62; PI. XII, Figs. 13-14, 18-19, 
22. For Mackay ’s interpretation of the terracotta figurines, c/. 
Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, Vol. T, p 268-59. 

^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 614, PI. X, Fig. 17. 
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of them. It may be observed, however, that in India, 
prior to the advent of the Aryans, image-worship might 
have been practised by her original settlers. But it is 
stiU a matter of doubt and controversy when this was first 
introduced among the Aryans who migrated into India. 
From the beginning of the scientific method of the Vedic 
studies in India this question engaged the attention of 
scholars. The question ‘ did the Vedic Indians make 
images of their gods ’ was answered in the negative by 
Max Muller. He said, “ The religion of the Vedas knows 
no idols. The worship of idols in India is a secondary 
formation, a later degradation of the more primitive 
w'orship of ideal gods.” ’ H. H, Wilson, in his preface 
to Visnupurana (p. ii), remarks that “ the worship of the 
Vedas is for the most part domestic worship, consisting 
of prayers and oblations offered, in their own houses, not 
in "temples, by individuals for individual good and addressed 
to unreal presences, not to visible types. In a word, the 
religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.” Maedonell has 
discussed the question further and opined that image- 
worship was not known to the Indians of the early Vedic 
period. He observes, “The physical appearance of the 
gods is anthropomorphic, though only »in a shadowy 
manner, for it often represents only aspects of their natural 
bases figuratively described to illustrate their activities . , . 
The arms of the sun are simply his rays and his eye is 
intended to represent his physical aspect. The tongue and 
limbs of Agni merely denote his flames. The fingers of 
Trita are referred to only in order to illustrate his character 
as a preparer of Soma, and the belly of Indra only to empha- 
sise his powers of drinking Soma. Two or three god? are 
spoken of as having or assuming ■ all forms. It is easy 
to understand that in the case of deities whose outward 

» Max Miiller, Chips from a ffeman Forfcaftop, Vol. I, p. 88, , 
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shape was so vaguely conceived and whose connection with 
natural phenomena was, in many instances, still clear, no 
mention of either images or temples is found in the 
^gveda.”^ This long extract very accurately sums up the 
view-point of those scholars who would answer the ques- 
tion under discussion in the negative. 

But, quite an opposite view is expressed by others who, 
on the basis of certain passages in the Rgveda, suggested 
that the practice of making images was well-known among 
the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The descriptions of many of 
the divinities given in various hymns, which have been ex- 
plained away as cases of vague and uncertain anthropomor- 
phism by Macdonell and others, have been made much of 
by their opponents who find in them definite allusion to 
images. Bollensen says, from the common appellation of 
the gods as ‘ divo tiaras’, i.e. men of the sky or simply as 
naras, i.e., men, and from the epithet ‘nrpehs’, i.e , ‘having 
the form of men’ {R. V., III. 4, 6,), we may conclude that 
the Indians did not merely in imagination assign human 
forms to their gods, but also represented them in a sensi- 
ble manner. The passage in the Rgveda (II, 33, 9) des- 
cribes a painted image of Eudra in this manner, ‘ with strong 
limbs, many-formed, awful brown, he is painted with shin- 
ing golden colours ’ {SthirehMrahgaih pururupa ugro 
hahhriih ^uhrebhih pipise hiranyaih) ; an image of Varuna is 
described thus, “ wearing a golden coat of mail^ he veils him- 
self in his radiance; spies sit arround him” {R. V., I. 26, 
13 : rdbhraddrdpim Mrap^yayam varuno msta nirnijam \ pari 
spassQ nisedire ll) ; the Maruts appear to be distinguished 
from their ^ gods’ i.e., images, in the Rgveda (V, 52, 15), 
where the hymnist says, “ we now pray to the gods of these 
(Maruts) so as to get to them (nu manvdnah esdm devan 

1 Macdonell, Vedio Mythology, pp. 17-18. Eefer also for hjs 
yiews, to <1.B.S./1., IjVII, 190&, "p. 317, 
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accha) ; tten sucli commoaly found expressions mpuh, 
tanu, rupa, etc., used in connection with some of the 
Vedic gods, have particular reference to their images ; the 
word sandrs referred to in a preceding paragraph, is one of 
the oldest expressions most probably denoting an image. 
Thus argued Bollensen in support of his contention that 
the images played a very prominent part in the religious 
practice of the early Vedic ludo-Aryans.^ S. V. "Venkat- 
eswara, another exponent of this view, went still further and 
adduced more textual evidence in its support. While he 
was engaged in a controversy with Macdonell about the 
development of early Hindu iconography, carried on in the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1916, 
1917 and 1918, he mentioned, among others, the following 
passages which contained according to him definite reference 
to the images of the gods ; R.V.,1. 21, 3 — Indragnl iumbhata 
narah (men decorate Indra and Agni) ; R. V.^ VIII. 69, 12 — 
surmijam susirdmiva (like a hollow tube ; Ballantyne has 
rendered this passage as ‘a beautiful perforated iron image,’ 
cf. his Mahdhhdsya) ; Indra is referred to in many Egvedict 
passages as susipra (having beautiful cheeks and jaws', 
Eudra as kapardin (wearing braided coil of hair), Vayu 
as dariata (striking to the eye, beautiful); R.V., IV. 58, 
3 — eatvdri srhgd traijo asya pads, dve iirse sapta hastaso asyu 
(he has four horns, three feet, two heads and seven hands). - 
But after a long controversy with Macdonell on this as well 
as other matters relating to the . subject, Venkateswara was 

Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 453-54. 

^ Venkateswara says that this is a description of Agni; for a late 
sculpture of a deity corresponding to it, now to he found jn the east 
gate of the Chidambaram temple, see H. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian 
Gods and Goddesses, Fig. 147; Krishna Sastri describes it as Agni, but 

it should more accurately be described as Xajnapurusa one of the 

minor manifestations of Visual c/, T. A. G. Bao, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 248-50. , 

7— 1307B ■ .V.,;'-. I' ■ I' I v, 
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then of opinion that the Yedic evidence was not at all suffi- 
cient for deciding whether gods were icpnicaliy represented 
in the early Vedie period or not^ In a. later contribution 
to Rupam, Nos. 42-4, 1930, he w'as more definite, and he 
collected numerous additional passages from the and 

other Vedas in support of his view ; he even used the term 
iconography in relation to the representation of the Vedie 
deities. He assigned the foremost place to the ivell-known 
verse in the Rgveda, IV, 24, 10, which was also noticed by 
Macdonell and others. The latter thought that it was a late 
passage probably containing an allusion to some concrete 
symbol of Indra. It is Ea imam daiabhirmamenidram 
krlndti dhenuhhih \ Yada vrtrdni jamghanadathainam me 
punardadat ii (‘ Who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? 
When he has slain his foes, he may give him back to me’). 
Venkateswara remarks about the passage, thus ‘ The context 
shows that there were permanent images of Indra made and 
hired for what was in probability an Indra festival, and 
there were apparently images of Vrtra made for each 
occasion whence the plural Vrtrani to be slain by Indra.” 
With regard to E.7., V. 52, 15 noticed above, Venkat- 
eswara makes this significant observation, ‘‘This passage is 
also interesting in that it shows that there was no idol 
worship, but that images were used as concrete representa- 
tions of gods whose real form and existence were conceived 
as different.” The existence of two forms of each god, one 
the concrete and finite and the other the abstract and infinite 
is clear according to him in a Yajurveda passage {T.S., I. 7. 
12 ; also i.F., VII. 31) which reads smyd tanvd tanum- 
airayata (‘ with your own, i.e., real, body enter this concrete 
body’). In his opinion, the image is regarded in the 
merely as a physical tenement' of the real form of 
the god, while in these texts we have two forms of the god 
mentioned — that in the image being only an apparent and 
evanescent form, and that in the universe being the real 
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and permanent form {sm tanuh). He finds reference to the 
relationship of these forms, the finite and the infinite, of the 
god even in the Rgmda (VII. 100, 6) which speaks of 
Visnu’s assumption of another — the finite form in the battle 
with ^^rtra where he w’as a worthy companion of Indra 
{YadanyarupaJi samithe bahhutha) ; Indra who used Visnu as 
his vehicle {VimvanusthitaJYj asked him to expand into the 
infinite space ( sakhe Visno vitardm vikramasva) elbowing 
Vrtra out of existence till the latter begged to be received 
into the body of Indra himself. From this Venkateswara 
concluded that the belief was that the finite cabined 
in a particular form was not cribbed or confined by this fact 
but was capable of infinite expansion. He finds distinct 
references to the fashioning of images in such passages as 
R.V., Vi. 28 6 (amnm cit krmta supratlkam i.e., ‘ make 
that which was an ugly mass a beautiful image ’) ; R.V., 
IV. 17, 4 (Indrasya kartd svapistamo bhut, i.e., ‘ the maker 
of Indra was a most stalwart being, a most skilful work- 
man ’), ; casting of metal images is also referred to in the 
jRgpeda and other Vedas in such passages as R.V., VIII. 
69, 12 {surmyam susiram iva, i.e., ‘like a hollow tube ’), 
R.V., X. 184, 1 {Yisnuryonim kalpayahi tmsta rupdni 
fimiatu I A simcatu prajapoAirdhata garbham dadhatu te II 
i.e., ‘ May Visnu make the female organ fit;*may Tvasta fix 
the limbs ; may Prajapati sprinkle and may Dhata hold 
your embryo’), i?.F., I. 32. 2 {Tvastasmai vairam smmrya 
Ma/cS'i i.e., ‘ Tvasta made the thunderbolt for Indra, which 
could be far flung’), etc. He further finds references to 
s temples (depugrlias) in such passages as E.F., VII. 56, 14 
{Sahasriyam damyam bJidgametmn grhamedhiyam manta 
jusadhvam, i.e., ‘Oh ! Maruts accept this your portion offered 
at the temple’), R-V., VII. 59. 10 {Grhamedhasa, i.e., the 
Maruts in the houses are munificent), etc. Venkateswara 
thinks that this inference from the passages is supported by 
the finds of images of the storm gods: in Babylonia. He even. 
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finds allusion to processions of images in i?.F., I. 10, 1 and 
III. 53, 5-6. “In the la test {Khila) Vedic tests, the 
goddess Brl is represented as a golden antelope adorned with 
garlands of silver and gold ” (but he does not supply us with 
the exact reference). 

The arguments of the two sets of scholars holding opposite 
views about the problem under discussion had to be given 
at some length, in order to assess their proper worth. The 
whole question, however, revolves upon the correct under- 
standing of the nature of the religion which was in vogue 
among the higher section of the Indo-Aryans in the Vedic 
period. The early and late 'Vedic texts mostly throw light 
on the customs and practices of this class of people and 
whatever hypothesis we make is mainly concerned about 
them ; there are certain passages in the texts, hotvever, which 
may incidentally throw some light on the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the pre-Aryan settlers of India. The former believed 
in the divine character of many and various forces of 
nature which inspired their awe and imagination. Not only 
these were duly personified and venerated by them, but also 
various abstract principles were raised by them to the same 
august position and respected. The ostensible mode of the 
expression of their regard for these multifarious divinities 
was by means* of the ritualistic performances of various 
types of sacrifices in which a certain spirit of contract pre- 
vailed. The god or gods in whose honour particular 
sacrifices were to be performed by a king or a nobleman 
with the help of his priests, really the mediators, were 
required to fulfil the desires of the sacriflcer. He sought to 
propitiate the divine powers by the process of offering gifts 
to them, realising fully his comparative weakness and 
inability to exist satisfactorily without their constant aid. 
Again, such was the efficacy of these sacrificial offerings, 
accompanied by regular prayers in the shape of hymns 
recited and sung with due intonation and emphasis, that 
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the whole act used to cast a spell as it were on the deities 
who then condescended to grant his desires. There was no 
one particular god who was venerated by the bynmist or 
his client for all times and places, and the same man who 
was extolling the greatness of a certain god in one hymn 
and subordinating the other divinities to him might in the 
the next hymn make another the most exalted. Thus, the 
main trend of the religion as practised by the higher section 
of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans was polytheistic and heno- 
theistic or katheno theistic, in which sacrifice played the 
most important part ; in fact, it was the religious practice, 
par excellence, which was full of ritualistic acts {kriyavUesa- 
hahula) and which had for its objective the attainment 
of wealth and enjoyment in this world {bJiogaisvarya- 
gatimprati). The other-worldliness was conspicuous by its 
absence in the thought of the early Vedic Indo-Aryan who 
felt a real pleasure in living a prosperous and joyful life. 
There was very little or practically no place for deep medita- 
tion in his early rituals, his deities being never to him objects 
of his dhyanayoga. In such religious practice as briefly 
outlined above, w'hat conceivable place could be assigned to 
the images of the Vedic gods? Those scholars who advocate 
their existence in this period would have us believe that all 
these sacrificial acts w'ere performed in the presence of these 
sensible representations. But,, inmost of the early authori- 
tative Brahmanas which lay down with meticulous details 
the mode of performing the various sacrifices, there is prac- 
tically no reference to the idols of the gods which would 
certainly have been explicitly mentioned if they were found 
necessary. In the subsequent period of the history of India, 
when the divine images had come to play a requisite part 
in the religious lives of her people, they are clearly described 
as such in the contemporary literature. 

Scholars like Bollensen and Venkateswara mainly utilise 
the anthropomorphic descriptions of many of the Vedic 
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divinities as contained in the hymns of the Bgveda in 
support of their theory. But what is the extent of this 
anthropomorphism ? Keith correctly remarks, “Though it 
would be wrong to ignore the anthropomor phic character 
of the gods, the Vedic pantheon has none of the clear-cut 
figures of the Grreek, and unlike the Greek deities it is 
seldom difficult to doubt that the anthropomorphic forms 
but faintly veil the phenomena of nature.” ^ The degree of 
this anthropomorphism, again, was extremely variable. 
Such deities like Surya, Uaas, Agni, etc., for example, were 
intimately connected with their natural bases and thus they 
could have very little of this element in their character ; 
whereas Indra, Varuna and some other 'Vedic gods, who 
were considerably freed from their connexion with the 
phenomena which produced their conception, could possess 
it to a very great extent. The endowment of the Vedic 
gods with particular forms in the im igination of the seers 
has been discussed at length by Yaska in his Nirukta, a 
work to be dated as early as 500 B.O. This interesting 
discuss'on requires to be fully quoted here, as it throws a 
flood of light on the problem at issue. Yaska writes, “ Now 
follows discussion of the form of the gods {aJcara-cintanam 
demtdnmi). Some say, they resemble human beings in 
form {;puruswmdhdh) , for their panegyrics and their appella- 
tions are like those of sentient beings ; and their human 

limbs are referred to in the hymns They are also 

(associated in their hymns of praise) with objects with 

which men are usually associated Moreover they are 

associated with the sort of actions with which men are 
usually associated. Others say, the gods do not resemble 
human beings in form [apurmavidhdh), because those gods 
that are (actually) seen do , not resemble' human beings in 

^ A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upani- 
shads, Vo3. I, o8. 
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forui ; as, for instance, Agm£(fir.e-gQd), ¥ayn ( wind-god), 
Aditya (sun-god), Prt-hm (earth-goddeSs),;. Oandramas 
(moon-gpd), etc.-_ xis to the wiew that. panegyrics ot the gods 
are like those of sentient beings, (they reply); that inanimate 
objects, beginning from dice and ending with herbs, are 
likewise praised. As to the view that the human limbs of 
the gods are referred to in the hymns, (they reply) that this 
(treatment) is accorded to inanimate objects. ...As to the 
view (that in their hymns of praise the gods are associated) 
with objects with which men are associated, (they reply) 

that it is just the same(in the ease of inanimate objects) 

Or the gods may both resemble human beings in form as 
well as may not resemble human beings in form. Or the 
gods who do not resemble human beings in form exist in 
the form of Karman (sacrifice ; as for instance the sacrifice 
performed by the Yajamana (sacrificer). This is the 
opinion of those who know the legends.” ^ This long 
quotation fully illustrates the attitude of a person of the 
6th century B.C., well-versed in the Vedic lore, to the whole 
question of anthropomorphism of the Vedic divinities. 
To this anthropomorphisation, will have to be added the 
characteristic manner of presenting many of the gods in 
therioinorphic forms, the latter again in some instances 
being ideologically connected with the particular deities. 
Thus, the sun traversing through the wide firmament of 
the sky could be easily conceived as a mythical bird having 
beautiful wings {suparno garutman) ; the fleet-footed horse 
might also symbolise the sun as a Egvedic verse indicates 

^ Laksbmau Sarup, The Nigharntu and The Ninihta, English 
Translation and Notes, pp. 116-17. R.P. Chanda first noted tin! 
importance of this passage in his work ' The Beginnings of Art in 
. Eastern India, M.A.S.I., No. 30, pp. 1-2. Gopinath Rao, on the 
basis of this passage in the wrongly ' inferred that image 

worship seems to have become conambn in the time of Yaska; T. A. G. 
Eao, Elements of Hindu Iconogrgfhy, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 6. 
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(VIl. 77, 3 ; here the goddess dawn is said to lead a white 
steed). Sometimes, this connection cannot be easily 
established. Thus, Agni is very often likened to various 
animals, “ in most cases doubtless with a view to indicating 
his fmictions rather than representing his personal form.” 
He is endowed with various animal and other forms such as 
those of a bull, a calf, a steed, an eagle, a swan and many 
other things. Two deities which are conceived invariably 
in animal form are the one-footed goat (Aja Bkapad) and 
the serpent of the deep (Ahir Budhnya). The former may be 
the lightning flash coming down to earth in a single streak 
while the latter would seem to be an atmospheric deity 
dwelling in the atmospheric ocean. But these and many 
other such concepts are pure and simple no imageries having 
actual concrete bases . These theriomorpbic and anthropo- 
morphic descriptions, however, played an important part 
in the evolution of some of the sectarian gods in the subse- 
quent religious history of India. Thus, it will be interest- 
ing to refer to two typical cases. Eudra, the Vedic base of 
the cult god Siva, is very often mythologically connected with 
Agni in the Epic and Puranic literature. Agni has been 
likened frequently with a bull in the Vedic texts and Eudra 
himself is called a bull in some A^edic verses (cf. R.V., II. 33, 
8 — Pra hahhrave vrsahhdya imtlce etc. or II. 33, 6 — Unmd 
mamamda vrsabho marutvdn etc.) *, now, on the basis of 
this very fact, Eudra-Siva is sometimes primarily conceived 
in the form of a bull and there are definite numismatic- 
data in support of the representation of Siva as a bull. 
But, by a converted mental process of thinking on the 
part of his worshipper, the theriomorphic form of the deity 
is assigned the position of a mount of the same god con- 
ceived anthropomorphically. Again, in some much later 
representations, this so-called animal mount of Eudra-Siva 
is made to assume the pure human form of the deity 
himself, with this difference only that its front hands are 
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show'll in the ttn;?aH pose. Similarly, the Yedic Visnu, one 
of the constituent elements: of the composite sectarian god 
Vasiideva-Narayana-Visnu of the Epic and Puranic age 
is undoubtedly one of the aspects of the sun-god in the 
Vedic period. . The sun-bird, G-arutman referred to above, 
is invariably assigned the position of the mount or 
vehicle to the above-named cult deity and is represented 
in the later art as a hybrid creature, part man and part 
bird (though in the early Buddhist monument of Sanchi, 
Garuda is represented as a mythical bird with kunMas 
in its ear). But the concrete representations of these 
anthropomorphic, theriomorphic and hybrid forms make 
their appearance in the sectarian art of a much latei date, 
and there can be no question of finding any reference 
whatsoever to such figures in the multifarious desoriptions 
of the early Vedic divinities.. . ' 

It will be useful, now, to, consider in their proper 
perspective some of the early Vedic texts, already referred 
to, which. are utilised by Bollensen and Venkateswara in 
support of. their views. The whole of the 33rd hymn of 
the second mandala of the Rg^eda, the first line of the 

9th verse of which is taken by- the former to allude to a 
painted image of Eudra, contains, the praises . of the god 
in which he is described ; in , various ways; thus in 
verse 3, he. is addressed as.Vairabahu (with thunderbolt-like 
arms) * in verse 5 he .is characterised as. soft-bellied, 

of ..ood hailing voice,: brown and possessing a.beautiful 

nose (Rdudarah suham.,.hah}i.mh siiSpro....); m verse 8, 
he is brown -and white at The same time {labhrave 
svitice); in verse 10. he is.. :.addressed -as the worthy 
-od holding bow . and . arrow,.' wearing a beautiful an 
-multiformed niska garland (ie.,, a^.gariand made^.of 
niskas covered with many ioms^ArhanMharp say akam 
dhanvarhannisham yajatam mimrupam ) ; above all, m the line 
quoted by Bollensen the word purumpah (having multifarious 
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forms) shows that the god Eudra was endowed with various 
forms according to the imagination of the hymnist 
Grtsamada, and there is not the least iustification 
for assuming that these were based on actual 
concrete figures. Similarly, the allusion to a probable 
image of Varuna wearing a golden coat of mail with 
spies sitting around him, in R. V^, I. ‘25, 13, is not at all 
convincing. Varuna, the moral god, sung by the hymnist 
in various ways, is conceived as covered by a coat of mail 
and veiled in his radiance, thus being impervious to 
prying eyes, but himself looking into the secret virtues 
and vices of the mortals; the hymnist’s idea about his 
spies is a necessary corollary of this conception about 
him, for the god sends them to look into the actions 
of mankind and report to him all about them. As regards 
R. V., V. 52, 15, Max Muller has translated the whole 
verse in this way, “If he, after perceiving them, has 
approached them as gods with an offering, then may he 
for a gift remain united with the brilliant (Maruts) who 
by their ornaments are glorious on their march. •*’ He 
further remarks, This verse, as Roth says, . is very 
obscure ; ... whatever the verse may mean, esam devan 
cannot mean the gods of the Maruts or prove the existence 
of idols, as Bollensen and even Muir imagined.”* This 
verse is undoubtedly difficult of correct interpretation ; 
it is extremely uncertain whether the particular extract 
in it at all means the images of the Maruts and one cannot 
support a theory with the help of this enigmatic passage. 
The eleventh verse in the same hymn, however, may throw 
some light on it ; there we are told that the Maruts might 
assume different forms according to their different functions 
dii citrd rupani darsya) such as protecting the world or 
collectively supporting it or sustaining from afar (the 


* S.B.E., XXXII, pp. 313, 317-18. 
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planets, stars and others). The devas in the passage under 
question may mean these various imaginary forms. In 
any case, if we read the whole hymn in which it occurs, 
we cannot but hesitate in accepting the interpretation 
put upon it by the above-mentioned scholars. Sumbhata in 
the passage in R. V., I. 21, 3 explained by Sayana as ‘nana- 
vidhairalahkaraih sobhitau kurutd’ actually ‘ means adorned 
with various praises,’ which- are figuratively taken by Sayana 
to mean ornaments. The words surmyam susiram 
im in R. V., VIII. 69, 12 cannot unquestionably 
refer to an image of Varuna in that particular con'ext ; 
Ballantyne’s rendering of this passage is based on 
the similar description of a perforated iron iintge 
in later works', which was heated and employed as a 
sort of punishment for wrongdoers who were compelled 
to embrace it. But that sense can hardly be applied here. 
Not much importance can be assigned to the descriptive 
epithets as su^ipra, kapardin, darsata and such others 
which merely emphasise the anthropomorphic conception 
of the deities to whom they are applied. The 
Egvedic verse, Gatvari irnga, etc. (IV. 58, 3), merely 
presents to us in a metaphorical manner the Vedic 
sacrifice. Yaska explains the imagery, thus, “ The four ^ 
horns stand for the four Vedas, three legs for the three 
savanas, viz., the pratah-, madhyandina- and the trtiya- 
savanas, the two heads for the idis, viz., the prdyanlya 
and the udiymlya and the seven hands for 8apt% chindis or 
the mantras. Here sacrifice is likened to a bull bellowing, 
tied in three ways ; this threefold binding is explained 
by Yaska as referring to its association with the mantr is, 
hrdhmanas and the kalpisutras ; the bellowing of the 
bull stands for the praising of the gods in sacrifices with 
Rg -mantras, o&ering oblations to them with Yajus ones 
and praying to the gods with Saman songs. The god 
sacrifice is said to have entered into human beings for 
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the purpose of making them offer sacrifices.^ Such 
passages as B. V., VI. 28, 6 or IV. 17, 4, which according 
to Venkateswara contain distinct references to the fashioning 
of images do not admit of the interpretations which have 
been put upon them, if they are read along with their 
contexts. What is the full meaning of the two verses in 
which the above occur? In the first, cows, probably the 
clouds alluded to in a metaphorical manner, are exhorted 
by the hymnist, Bharadvaja, the son of Brhaspati, 
to nourish him and his people, to make lean and 
thus ugly-looking bodies beautiful, and to make his 
and his friends’ houses prosperous ; the cows are described 
as emitting auspicious sounds, the gifts of which are 
so well sung in the sacrificial assemblies (Yuyam gaoo 
niedayatha krkinv cidasnmyi citkrnutha. supratlkam I 
Bhadram cjrham krmtha hhadravaco hfhadvo vaya ucyale 
sabhdsu II ). In the second, on the other hand, Vamadeva 
Ksi describes Dyaus who was the progenitor of Indra, 
copiously praised, wielder of good thunderbolt and not fallen 
from heaven, as being possessed of a valiant son by bringing 
whom forth Dyaus became a most skilful workman ” 
{Suvlraste janita manyata dyaurirndrasya kartd simpastamo 
hhut I Yalm jajdna svaryatn, suvairamanafacyntam sadaso na 

^ Yaska, Nirukta, XIII., 1, 7 — Gatvari srhga itivedd vd eta uktds- 
trayo asya padd iti svardni tnju dve Sirse ■prayanlyodayanlye sapta- 
hasidsah sapia ohanddirisi iridhabaddhah tredha baddho mantra- 
brdhmai^akalpairvrsabho roravlti roravapamasya savanakramena rgbhir- 
yajurbhissdmabhiryadenamrgbhUiawisanti yajurbhiryajanii sdmabhis- 
stuvanti mahodeva iiyesa hi mahdn devo yadyajno mariyo dviveietyesa 
hi manusydndviiati yajandya tasyottard bhuyase nirvaoandya I Eeference 
lias already been made to a late sculpture corresponding partly to 
this description (the figure is human, its mount being the bull) in the 
east Gopura of the Chidambaram temple. It is Visnu in one of. 
his minor manifestations • in the Bfahmana literature (o/. Saiapatha 
Brdhmana, XIV. 1, 1, 6).,' Viauu is identical with sacrifice and here we 
see the imagery is carried further and given a concrete shape. 
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bhuma H ). So, there cannot be the least justification for our 
taking any portion of these Rk verses to refer to the practice 
of image-making. Pratlka in the first passage should not be 
made much of, because the sense of a symbol or an image 
became attached to it in later texts ; SiB vigrah a meant 
primarily a body and secondarily it also came to denote an 
image, so was the case with this word. Very little also can 
be said in support of the above-named scholar’s method of 
finding a reference to the practice of casting metal images 
in the particular passages quoted by him from the Rgverla. 
The late hymn of the same (i?. F., X. 184, 1) is really a 
mantra uttered in the time of impregnation {garhhadhana) 
and there are clear enough indications of the real meaning of 
the three verses constituting the hymn. As regards the parti- 
cular passages in such iig verses as VTI. 56, 14 or VII. 59, 
10, if these are taken to allude to the temples of the Maruts, 
numerous others may be collected from the same work which 
can be assumed to denote them. But the fact is that there 
is practically no support for the assumption that words like 
grhamedhnjam or grhamedhasa even distantly allude to the 
.temples or shrines of such Vedic gods as the Maruts. The 
characteristic terms, however, used in the grhyasutras, as we 
shall presently see, are demgrha, devagdra, devaknh, devdya- 
tana, etc., which in all probability denote the' shrines of the 
gods ; but, by the time the latest section of the Vedic litera- 
ture was composed, images and temples had already been 
accepted by the higher sections of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. 
In the ^ataf citha Brdhmana, description is given of a struc- 
ture of post and ihatch with mat walls, which was discussed 
by Simpson as denoting a temple ; but Coomaraswamy has 
rightly pointed out that “ this was a building for tlie perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, not a temple in the later sense.” This, 
again, was a very simple shed of the primitive type and was 
called frcunnaoamh ()r pragdayiia (also described as dilid) nji 
account of the top beams which were bamboo ones extending 
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from west to east; on a different mode of laying these again, 
the fire chapel was differently designated. Iq the udlclna- 
camsa type of structure, also na,meA vimata by Hiranya- 
ke^in {Srauiasutra, 3, 2 and 7, 1) the beams were laid from 
south to north. In more pompous types of sacrifices per- 
formed by kings, also, these types of buildings served as fire 
chapels. In the Brahmana literature, again, ‘ many precise 
and elaborate details are given regarding the building of 
altars, generally fire-altars ’ of various shapes ; and it is 
noteworthy that the rules for the construction of these sacri- 
ficial altars, given in the Sulva Sutras, make use of dynamic 
symmetry, of which no trace can be recognised at a later 
period.^ But nowhere in such literature is to be found any 
reference, however slight, to the mode of construction of 
temples or shrines, which must have found some place if the 
images and temples had played some part in the sacrificial 
religion of the early Vedic Indo-Aryans. The supposed allu- 
sion to the processions of the images of Indra in Rgveda, 
I. 10, 1 and III. 63, 5-6, if carefully scrutinised, will be 
found to rest on no better data. 

It has been found necessary to discuss the views of 
Bollensen and Venkateswara at some length in the above 
paragraphs, because their hypothesis was adumbrated with 
great skill and confidence as well as with the support of 
elaborate textual data, their presentation of the case being 
by far the ablest one. Brindavan Oh. Bhattacharya, in the 
long introduction to his work on Indian Images, Part I, was 
also an exponent of the view sponsored by the above 
scholars ; but the premises laid down by him in' support of 
his conclusion were more or less the same as have been 
critically estimated and need not be discussed here in detail. 
Recently, use has been made by T. N. Ray, of the Rgvedic 
verse, X. 130, 3, already referred to in a previous paragraph, 
in order to prove the existence of the worship of images in 

^ Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indoyiesim Art, p. 42 . 
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early Vedic religion ; but as has been pointed out above that 
the verse, if it is read along with the succeeding ones and if 
the commentary of Sayana is properly understood, does not 
at all justify us in finding in it an allusion to the making of 
images of the early Vedic gods and worshipping them.^ The 
mere use of the word pratima or pratiha as referred to above 
without the proper context will not be sufficient to demon- 
strate anything. A'^enkateswara, as has been pointed above, 
expressly remarks with reference to R. V., V. 52, 15, “that 
it shows that there was no idol w'orship.” In this connection, 
the interesting remark of Bloomfield requires to be quoted at 
length, “ The mind of the Vedic poet Ts the rationalistic 
mind of the ruminating philosopher, rather than the artistic 
mind which reproduces the finished product. It is engaged 
too much in reasoning about and constantly altering the 
wavering shapes of the gods, so that these remain to the end 
of Vedic time too uncertain in outline, too fluid in substance 
for the modelling hand of the artist. On a pinch we could 
imagine a statue of the most material of the Vedic god Indra; 
but it is hard to imagine a statue of the god Varuna. As a 
matter of fact there is no record of Vedic ikons, or Vedic 
temples. In all these senses there is no Vedic Pantheon.”^ 
The long extract from Yaska’s Nirukta, already referred to on 
pp. 59-60, ante, dealing wdth the anthropomorphism of the 
Vedic gods, should be noted again in this connection, R. P. 
Chanda rightly remarks, in regard to it, “ This discussion 
clearly shows that up to the time of Yaska which synchro- 
nises with the last phase of the Vedic period theVedicgods had 
not been invested with the forms in which they appear in the 
Epics and the Puranas.”* Non-existence of images and 

1 T. N. Bay, Bahgasn, 1344 B.S., p. 319. 

^ Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 89. 

3 R. P. Chaiida, M.A.8.I., Iso. 30. p. 2; The Grhyasutrat which 
refer to shrines of gods are collectively to be placed much later than 
yisba. 
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temples or the absence of the practice of image- worship 
among the higher section of the Vedic Indo- Aryans ivas not 
the characteristic of this only old people of the world. Many 
other nations of the ancient world can be shown to have been 
aniconists in practice. It is late in the religious history of 
China and Japan, that any tangible traces of image-worship 
are to be found. Many of the nomadic tribes of the 
Semites did not practise it. “Among the Jews, it appeared 
only in exceptional cases those of the Golden Calf and 
Brazen Serpent). Caesar and Tacitus assert that there were 
neither temples nor images among the Teutons. In Eome, 
accordirig to Varro, the Romans lived 170 years without 
representing their gods by images. Even among the 
Greeks we find scarcely any traces of idolatry in the time of 
the Pelasgi.’’^ 

When Bloomfield very guardedly wrote that one could 
imagine 'on a pinch’ a statue of Indra as he was the most 
material of the Vedic gods, he had in his mind the verses 
(E. V., IV. 24, 10 and. VII. 1, 5) which had already been 
noted. Macdonell thus observes in his Vedic Mythology 
(p. 155), “Material objects are occasionally mentioned in the 
later Vedic literature as symbols representing deities. Some- 
thing of this kind (possibly an image) must be meant even 
in a passage of the Rgveda, in which the poet asks, ' Who 
will buy this, etc. ’’ Again, in R. F., VIII. 1, 5, reference 
to some form of an idol is seen by him. The hymnist says, 
‘0 thunderbolt bearing lndra ! We do not sell you even at a 
large price ; o Vajra-bearer, not even for thousands or ten 
thousands of riches; o possessor of many treasures, not even 
in exchange of untold wealth ’’ {Make cana tvamadrivah para 
siilkdya deydm I Na sahasrdya, nayutdya vajrwo na Maya 
iatamaghaW). Hopkins remarks about these two passages 
in his Religions of India (p* 150), thus, “ That itnages of 

1 Encyelopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VII., p. H3, 
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the gods were supposed to be powerful may be inferred 
from the late verses {B. V., IV. 24, 10)— ‘ Who will 
buy my Indra^ etc.,’ but allusions to idolatry are 
elsewhere extremely doubtful.” There can be no gain- 
saying the fact that in these two passages, very 

likely references to some sensible representations 

of Indra are made, for these are actually offered for 
hire by the hymnist. But, even here, if we read these 
verses along with the context, we feel grave doubt about 
accepting them as referring to actual images of Indra. As 
Ooomaraswamy remarks, “Just as the Bodhi-tree and faduka 
at Bharhut are called ‘ Buddha ’ {bliagavaio), so here a 
symbol may have been referred to as ‘ Indra ’ IT.I.I.A., 
p. 12). But, here also the analogy is not complete. In the 
case of the various symbols aniconically representing the 
Master in the early Buddhist art of Central India, there 
cannot be the least hesitation in accepting them as regular 
objects of worship (pujd); the use of the word ‘ bhagavat ’ in 
the Bharhut labels, the attitude of the accessory human 
and animal figures clustering round the central symbol in 
the bas-reliefs and the very nature of the monuments in 
which they appear leave no doubt as regards their character. 
These Indra fetishes, on the other hand, were they mere 
symbols or images, were certainly not so many objects of 
worship. Reference has already been made to Venkat- 
eswara’s remark about accepting these ‘ permanent images 
of Indra ’ used in an Indra festival. But the very context 
in the former passage and the term ‘ vrtrani ' used in it 
definitely give to my mind the clue regarding their charac- 
ter. These were in all probability meant for ahhicdra 
purposes, for inflicting harm and injury on the enemies of 
the hirer by performing some sacrificial rituals in which 
they were principally utilised ; if this interpretation of 
their original character is accepted, there remains no ground 
for Venkateswara’s supposition that vrtrani in the passage 
9— 1307B 
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means ‘ apparently images of Vrtra made for each Occasion, 
whence the plural wtram to be slain by Indra.’ As Vrtra 
was the arch enemy of Indra, the plural of the word 
in this passage figuratively refers to the enemies of the 
hirer who were to he harmed or slain through the agency 
of these Indra fetishes. This is fully borne out by Sayana 
in this manner; the commentator says, Tadamm he kretdro 
yusmdkam madhya evamapi samayah kriyaie [ Yaddya- 
mimdro vrtrdni ivadiyan mtrun jamghanat, etc., i.e., the 
hymnist says that this Indra of mine when it had killed 
your Vrtras, i.e., enemies, etc. Eeferences to abhicdra 
performances, though implicit here, are explicit in many 
other "Vedic, specially Brahmana, passages and a substan- 
tial portion of the Atharm Veda is devoted to it. Thus, 
there can be no question of placing the above on the same 
footing wdth the images of the sectarian gods of the subse- 
quent period, though we shall see afterwards that parti- 
cular varieties of some of the latter were used also 
for abhicdra purposes (the rites associated with these 
acts unquestionably differed in the twn periods). The 
above-mentioned sensible representations of Indra again 
remind us of various other objects which are mentioned in 
the Brahmanas as symbolising several Vedic divinities, all 
these symbols being necessarily intimately connected with 
the rituals of sacrifice. Thus, “ the wheel is in various 
ritual performances employed as a symbol of the sun as 
representing both its shape and its motion. It is thus used 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice, in the ceremony of laying the 
sacrificial fire, and at the solstitial festival. Gold or a fire- 



brand was employed as a symbol of the sun, when drawing 
water after sunset instead of before, and in piling the fire 
altar, a disc of gold w^as placed on it to represent the sun.”^ 

1 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 156. With regard to the wheel 
and thegolden disc symbolising the sun, Coomaraswamy’s remarks are 
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But the clearest mention of a sensible representation is in 
association with the Agnicayana ceremony in sacrifice. 

This ceremony deals with the building of the fire-altar, inde- 
pendently of the ordinary Agnyadheya and. Punarddheya cere- 
monies (the installation and the re-installation of the sacrificial 
fires). The Taittirlya Samhitd (V. 2, 6, 9) lays down that 
the objects named below are to be deposited in the founda- 
tion of the altar in this particular rite — a lotus leaf, a 
gold disc, a golden man {hifanmaya purnsa), two wooden 
ladles, a perforated brick, a brick or durm grass, a living 
tortoise, tlie heads of dead animals including those of a 
horse and a bull, a mortar, a pan in the middle of which 
the head of the man is put and the head of a snake. R. P. 
Chanda surmises that “ in such a company the golden man 
probably represents the human victim originally immolated 
and buried at the foundation of a sacred edifice.” It may 
be mentioned here in passim that in the foundation cere- 
monies of buildings in many parts of India, one rite consists 
of drawing in outline with vermillion paint the figure of a 
man on a full-sized brick which is then placed in the 
lowermost depth of the foundation trench, it being under- 
stood that the particular brick with the outline drawing must 
not be disturbed in any way during the construction ; this 
figure is described in the ritual texts dealing with mstuydgaas 
vdstupurusa to whom flowers, sandalpaste, five jewels (panca- 
latna) are offered. The partially sacred character of the 
golden man, also, has rightly been emphasised by Chanda by 
referring to a Satapatha Brdhmana passage (VII. 4, 1, 15) 
which identifies it with Prajapati , Agni and even the sacri- 

worth quoting, ” The wheel which later on becomes the mark y/ 
of a Chakravartin, the discus of Visnu and the Buddhist Wheel 
of the Law, originally represented the sun. The disc of gold 
placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun may well be 
the origin of the later ■prabhamaij.dala or imicahm (nimbus).” 
H.I.I.A., p. 41. 
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ficer himself in turn. With regard to the mode of represen- 
tation, the following extract from the same text WII, 4, 1, 
16) deserves careful notice, “As to this they say ‘Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him 
to be redundant ; for these two spoons are (in lieu of) bis 
arms.’ Let him nevertheless make (him with arms).” ^ 
Coomaraswamy offers an apposite comparison of this crude 
figure which must have been a plaque in human form with 
the ‘ little plaque supposed to represent PrthivI found in a 
burial mound, regarded as Vedic, at Lauriya Nandangarh ’ 
(H.I.I.A., p. 42). This may also be compared with the tiny 
gold-leaf female figure which was found among many other 
precious and semi-precious objects in the inscribed relic casket 
at Piprawa, the relics, as the inscription informs us, being 
associated with Buddha. After a critical consideration of 
all these data, it can be confidently observed that, even when 
some reference to symbols or sensible representations are 
found in the Vedic and Brahmanic texts, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were the images proper of the respec- 
tive divinities. 

It has already been pointed out that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic texts mostly furnish us with material evidence 
concerning the beliefs and practices of the higher section of 
the Indo-Aryans. Thus, the view here presented to us is 
palpably one-sided and our knowledge about the same of the 
vast mass of the people and the original settlers of India is 
necessarily scanty. Eliot’s remark'that “ "We cannot assume 
that ideas or usages not mentioned in the Bgveda did . not 
exist at the time when it was composed” (Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Vol. I., p. 68) is partially true. The informa- 

the TaiHinya ej. The Veda of the Black Yajns, 

Harvard Oriental Series, VoL 19, pp. 409*14. For the Sdtapafha Brdhmana reference^ 
Cjf. Eggeling, Sacred Books of the Easi^ Yd), XLI, p. 326. R. P. Chanda first noticed 
theimpoitancenfthesepnssages in hi$ Memoir (No. SO), p. 2, and rightly observed 
that there was no room for images of gods in the Vedic form of worship (YajfLa), 
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iiion supplied to us by data gleaned from it and the subse- 
quent allied literature, is not merely negative, but also 
positive with regard to the customs of a certain section of the 
people; the practice of making images of their gods and 
Morshipping them is not only not mentioned in them, but 
there is positive evidence, as we have seen above, that, in the 
type of religion sanctioned by them there could have been 
no place for it. But was it in vogue among the other vast 
section of Indian population on whose customs and faith 
only occasional and fitful light is thrown by the above texts? 
We cannot be definitely sure in our answer to this question. 
But in the ^gveda, there are one or two passages which 
seem to have a direct bearing on it. Certain classes of people 
are referred to in a deprecatory manner by the hymnists in 
two of the Bk verses, one in B. V., VII. 21, 5 and the other 
in X. 99, 3. In the first verse Indra is prayed to in order 
that the Eaksasas may not harm the hymnist and he may 
kill the ferocious animals; the god is also besought not to 
let the Simadevas approach the sacrifice (Va ydtava Inidra 
jufmurno na vanidand savistha mdyahliih 1 Sa iardhadaryo 
visunasya jamtormd sisnadevd api gmftam nah I! ) ; in the 
second one, Indra is described as having slain the Si^nadeva, 
when he won the treasure of the hundred-gated fort (Anarvd 
yacchatadurasya vedo glinanchisnadevd ahlii varpasd hhut). 
These Sisnadevas, as they are mentioned along wdth the 
Eaksasas {ydtava) in the first, and as they are looked down 
upon and deprecated, have been taken by many European and 
Indian’ scholars to denote the original settlers of India, the 
word meaning, according to them, those that have the phallus 
for their deity {iiinadevah yesdm te). It must be said^ how- 
ever, that Sayana offered quite a different explanation of the 
term. He took it to mean those pebple that are addicted to 
sensual pleasures., The exact words used by Sayana in his 
commentary are— /^is'nena divymriii knidmtaiti iUnadevdh j; 
Ahrahmacaryd ityarthah — ^whieh mea,ns that Sisnadeyas are 
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those who play with their organs of generation, i.e., those 
that have fallen from the vow of a Brahmacarl. He quotes 
Yaska in his support in this manner- — Tatha ca Yaskah \ Sa 
utsahatam yo visunasya jamtorvisamasya ma sUnadeva 
ahralimacarydh ] ^isnam snathateh | Api giirftmp. nah satyam 
vd yajnatn vd \ (NiruktaylY., 19). While commenting on 
the second passage (X. 99, 3), he uses the same explanation 
(Msnadevan dbrahmacarydn) ; but, incidental reference may 
be made to his commentary on E. V X. 27, 19, where the 
word ^i^na occurs The last part of the above Rh is— 
sadyah Mind pramindno naviydn ; Sayana comments on it 
thus — Sadyastaddnvmeva Mind iiindni | iiinani snatJiateriti 
nirmcandt snathitrni tadayitfni rdhsasddivrmddni pramindnaJi 
praharsena himsan etc. Here in this word he finds an 
allusion to Kaksasas, presumably the original settlers of 
India deprecatingly mentioned. It is just possible that 
^fsnainthis passage and -^iswadeca in the two other passages 
quoted above denoted the same people. If this view is 
accepted, we find here an incidental reference to a particular 
religious practice of a certain section of the Indian popula- 
tion of the remote times. It can very well be presumed that 
this consisted of making sensible representations of the 
human phallus which was conceived as symbolising princi- 
pally the potent force at the root of creation and worshipping 
them. The numerous phalli which have been discovered in 
the Indus Valley and which have been interpreted as the 
cult-objects of a people who were culturally different from the 
early Vedic Indo-Yj-yans go a great length in supporting the 
above conclusion. This peculiar custom of using the phalli 
for cult-purposes was not liked by the latter. Even when 
phallicism came to be inseparably associated with the 
worship of Rudra-Siva, the orthodox Indo-Aryans who 
upheld the original Vedic tradition were at first tardy in its 
recognition. Hopkins remarks with regard to the above 
Vedic passages, " Phallic worship may be alluded to in that 
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of the ‘tail gods,’ as Garbe thinks, but is deprecated.” He 
is quite correct in this cautious acceptance of an hypothesis 
put forward by various other scholars ; but the other part of 
his remark, viz., ‘ One verse, however, which seems to have 
crept in by mistake is apparently due to phallic influence 
{B.V., YIII. 1, 34), though such a cult w'as not openly 
acknowledged till Siva worship began, and is no part of 
Brahmanism ’ is open to criticism ( Religions of India, 
p. 251) . In the Rg. verse to which he refers, there is not 
the least allusion to anything in support of phallicism ; it 
merely refers to the joy which was expressed by Sa^vatl, the 
wife of Asahga, in seeing her husband restored to full sexual 
powers as a result of the austerities practised by her. She 
merely describes her husband’s organ in the verse, incident- 
ally referring to her own feelings : ‘Anvasya stliuram cladrh 
purastadanastha tmiravaramvanidnah j ^asvatl ndryahhicak- 
sydha suhhadranuirya hhojanam vihharsi || ’ 

Another epithet which is also deprecatingly used in the 
Bgveda to denote certain classes of beings by the hymnists, 
is Muradeva. It occurs as many as three times, viz., in 
YII. 104, 24. X. 87, 2 and X. 87, 14 ; in the first of these 
verses Indra is entreated to kill these Muradevas while in the 
last two, Agni, the killer of the Eaksasas (Rahsahd) is asked 
to do the same. It will be necessary to quote portions of 
these with Sayana’s commentary on them in order to esti- 
mate the importance of this term. RV. YII, 104, 24 
runs — Imdra jahi pumdmsam yatudhanamuta striyam 
mdyayd sasadanam 1 Vignvaso muradeva rdamtu md te 
drsarntsuryamuccaramtam I It has been commented on 
by Sayana in this manner : He Imdra pumdmsam pumru- 
padhdrinam ydtudhdnarn rdksasam jahi \ mdraya I Utdpi ca 
mdyayd vamcanayd ddhddndrn hirnsarntmi striyam rdksaslm 
ca jdtu I Api ca muradeva mdranakrldd rdksasd vigrlvdso 
vicchinnagrivdh sarnta rdarntu \ etc. In the two others 
muradevan is once explained nBmudhadevan mdrakavydpdrdn- 
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raksasdn and at the other place as simply mdravyapdrdn 
rdksasdn. So, this term has been consistently explained 
by Sayana as Eaksasas who are destructive ; but presumably 
on the basis of his commentary on the second of the verses 
referred to above, Wilson translated it as ‘ those who believe 
in vain gods.’ A. C. Das, however, observed on this, “ it 
seems to me that the word ‘ vain ’ is not the correct render- 
ing of mum, which may mean ‘ senseless ’ like stocks and 
stones. The word, therefore, may refer to persons w^ho 
believed in and worshipped ‘ images ’ which were lifeless and 
senseless objects.” Das is cautious in this statement ; but 
shortly after, he is definitely of opinion ‘ that there were 
images of gods in Rgvedic times, though their worship was 
condemned by some of the advanced Aryan tribes.’^ We 
cannot be certain, however, on the basis of the data before 
us that the word in question definitely meant ‘ image- 
worshippers,’ and we cannot endorse the view upheld by 
Das in this connection that the Vedic gods w'ere iconically 
represented. V But, if the first part of Das’s view is 

^ A. C. Das, Bigvedic GuHure, p. 145. A. P. Banerjee Sastri 
notes the importance of the term in his article on ' Iconism i n India * 
in Vol. Xn, 1936, pp. 335-41. He sugg^s that Muradeva, 

like the term Aryn may denote ethnic entity ; that the Mauryas in 
the Mahabhasya passage (already noted by me) does not refer to the 
royal Mauryas, but to a tribe of long standing (c/. the Pali Moriya) ; 
that murti is derived from Mura, worshipped by the earliest pre- Vedic 
people, the Muradevas, with whom may be affiliated the Yaksas and 
the Mauryas. 

^ A. C. Das, .op. cit., p. 146. He cites B.F., VIII. 69, 15-16, 
as referring to the mounting of an image of Indra oh a golden chariot; 
according to him, the epithets arbhako na kumarahak (like a sujall 
limbed boy) applied to Indra can only have reference to the small 
image of the god placed on the car; the word dampaie (householder) 
also in the same hymn, applied to Indra, probably refers, in his 
opinion, to the household image of the God worshipped by the Esi. 
But all this is based on data of a very uncertain character. 
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accepted then we find here a probable reference to a section 
of the original settlers of India who followed this particular 
custom. 

The character of the early Vedic religion, in which, v| 
as we have seen, there was no place for image-worshipi 
gradually changed and it will behove us to consider whether 
it could find a place in its later phases. The age of the 
Rgveda was succeeded by that of the Brahmanas or sacri- 
ficial treatises which were really practical guidances for 
the correct performance of various types of sacrifices. The 
Yajus and the Sama Vedas form a sort of connecting link 
between these two periods ; in the latter period the 
ceremonious yajna came to be increasingly complicated and 
was left more and more in the hands of the initiated who had 
to complete a difficult course of studies in order to take any 
important part in it. It has already been pointed out 
that these elaborate ritual literature nowhere makes any 
mention of the image proper of the gods and the utmost 
that can be said about it is that they at best refer to some 
symbols of a few deities (mostly sun) to be utilised in 
times of particular sacrifices. The speculative section 
among the Indo- Aryans, however, were not long to 
remsfin satisfied with the mere performance of these 
sacrifices and they tried to assign special mystical signi- 
ficance to them. This was mostly the wwk of the 
Vanaprasthas, i.e., those sages that had gone into the 
forest after completing their lives as householders, and the 
results of their speculations were incorporated into the 
Aranyakas, the name assigned to this kind of literature 
being significant. As this body of literature, or rather 
the earlier and more authoritative part of it (we should 
always be careful to exclude the khihs or supplements, 
for therein we find some materials concerning the later 
sectarian gods), is closely associated with the sacrifices — 
it unfolds before us their meaning (arthavada ) , — there is no 
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chance of our ever finding in it any allusion to divine 
images and their worship. These works set a high value, 
how'ever, on the performance of ascetic practices as acts of 
practical piety and religion, salvation being attainable by 
this austere asceticism. The natural sequence of the age 
of these speculative efforts and ascetic practices was that 
of the early authoritative Upani§ads where the pursuit of 
higher knowledge — the true knowledge about the Brahman, 
Itman and the Universe— was the chief desideratum. The 
teaching incorporated in these works was usually regarded 
as something secret or esoteric. Deussen has correctly 
show'n that the w'ord Upanisad means ‘ sitting down at the 
feet of a teacher to receive secret instruction : hence a 
secret conversation or doctrine’; this element of secrecy 
is further emphasised by the fact that the wmrd is used 
in the Upanisadic literature with three distinct meanings, 
such as, (1) Secret wmrd (as ‘ satyasya satyam [tadvanam’ 
or ‘ tajjaldn ’ — these wmrds variously describing the Brah- 
man), (2) Secret text (in the Taittiriyaka school a section 
often ends with the words, — ‘ iti u^anisad ’), and (3) Secret 
import (‘ secret allegorical meaning of some ritual concep- 
tion or practice ’ — e.g., Ghmdogya U^anisad, 1. 1. 10 — ‘ for 
that which^is executed with knowledge, with faith, with 
the XJfanimd, i.e., the secret import of ndgltha as om, 
that is more effective ’). In such esoteric literature where 
the true nature of the Brahman and Atman is being deeply 
cogitated, it will bedtutile to se ek for references to concr ete 
re presentations of deities ; the Vedic gods no doubt make 
their occasional appearances there, but they do so as mere 
accessories either to illustrate some parable or to stand as 
a symbol for Brahman-Atman (as Indra in the KausUakl 
Upanisad). The anthropomorphism w’hieh was present 
to a certain extent in their conception had no need to be 
emphasised in their present environments and as for Brah- 
man it would be sheer folly to even think of him in terms 
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of other coDcrete objects, much less to sensibly represent 
him {Na sandrie tlsihali rupamasya, na caksusd pasyati 
kaicanaimm ; na tasya pratimd asti yasya ndma mahad- 
yaiah). At best, various symbols, all abstract principles such 
as pra woh (vital breaths), prajnd (intellect), onanda (bliss) 
or ananta (eterrily), etc., were utilised by the thinkers in 
their attempts to realise the true nature of the Brahman ; 
even such terms with intimate associations with sacrifice as 
uktha and the udgitha, and the sacrificial horse were thus 
used in the Upanisads of the respective schools of the Bgveda, 
Sdmaveda and the Yajurvedad The fundamentally specu- 
lative character of this literature, confined mostly to the 
domain of the intellectual, was certainly not conducive to 
the origin and growth of iconism. 

But, the word of caution previously sounded is worth 
reiterating. The peculiar mystico-philosophical beliefs 
which are expressed in this class of literature only confine 
themselves to undoubtedly a smaller section of the 
people, obviously the higher intellectuals. Scholars are 
often prone to generalise and assume that what can be said 
about these few is applicable to all the Indians of a particu- 
lar period. Griinw’edel makes this observation about the 
general artistic activities of the Indians of the period to 
which the Vedas and Upanisads belong : ‘ Thotigh a religio- 
mystical element may serve as a scanty foil for fully perfec- 
ted or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical-scientific 
tendency, especially with the practical side w'hich it had in 
ancient India, is an altogether barren soil for art.’^ We 

^ Such was the august position to which this literature was 
raised and such was the respect which was paid to it that even 
.after the evolution of the various cult-deities, treatises were composed 
in imitation of it, whose main interest and purpose was to glorify 
one or other of the various cult-deities. 

® Griinwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 12. 
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have practically no means of ascertaining from this class of 
-literature the religious practices. of the other larger section, 
though we shall see later on that the religious tests of the 
later heterodox sects like Buddhism and Jainism throw a 
flood of light on this subject. But, in the latest section of 
the Vedic literature, the Khilas (supplements) to the earlier 
authoritative Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and the Grhya- 
stitras we have clear and unmistakable evidence about the 
recognition of the images of the gods and their shrines by 
the orthodox A'edic Brahmanas (Snatakas and Grhasthas). 
The Sadvimsa Bmlimana is a comparatively late addition to 
the Tandya or Paficavimsa Mahdhrahmana, one of the 
oldest Brahmanas. In that part of the former which is 
known as ‘ Adhhida Brdhmana,’ really a Vedanga test deal- 
ing with miracles and omens, w^e find reference to the per- 
formance of various rites for removing the evil effects of 
certain omens such as the trembling of the temples, the 
laughing, weeping, dancing, splitting, perspiring, the 
opening and closing of the eyes of the divine images.^ This 
passage certainly presupposes the partial recognition of the 
practice of image worship. In the Sutra literature, the 
Grhyasutras (not the Srautasutras which are conversant about 
the rituals connected with sacrifice) which deal with the 
rites to be performed by the householders, we find this 
recognition more thorough. The Pdraskara Grhyasutra 
(III. 14.8) tells us that the student {sndtaka) when going in 
his chariot towards the images of gods (daivatani), should 
descend from the chariot before he has reached them ; if 
towards Brahmanas, just before reaching them ; if towards 
cows, when amid them ; if towards fathers, when he has 

I Sadvimsa Brahmana, X. 5. Devayaianam kamyanie daiva- 
praiima hasanti rudanii nrtyanti sphutanti svidyanti unmtlanti. 
Brindaban Gliandra Bhattacharyya cites this as an evidence in support 
of his theory that image worship was practised by the early Vedic Indo- 
Aryans. Cj, Indian Images, Parti, p. xxix. 
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reached them.’ The daivatas, Brahmanas, cows and fathers 
are mentioned in such a manner that the first one appears to 
be the most honoured among them. Eeferences also are to 
be found in this kind of literature to the shrines of the gods 
and the terms used to denote them are demgrha', ‘ devdya- 
tana ’ , ‘ demkula ' (its Prakrit form is ‘ deul ’). But even here 
it is doubtful whether these images and shrines were in any 
way associated wdth the w'ell known members of the Vedic 
hierarchy like Indra, Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Usas, Aditi and 
others. The connection in which these gods are mentioned 
in the above texts does not mean that their images are refer- 
red to and many are the new names such as Isana, Ksetra- 
pati, Midhusi, Jayanta, Sri, Dhanapati, Bbadrakali and 
others, most of w^hich it is presumable had their icons 
and shrines. The whole of the Ipastamha Grhyasutra, 
VII. 20 deals wdth the carrying about of the images of the 
bucolic deities like I^ana, Midhusi and Jayantaby the house- 
holder and placing them in huts built for them and offering 
to them boiled rice from the sihdliya'ka. More about this 
change of outlook in religion among the Yedic initiates will 
be discussed in the next chapter.^ 

^ Ipasiamba Grhyasfdra^ Yll. 19, IZ; Hiranyahesin Gr. 8 ., II. 
3, 8, 2-4.; Sankhayana Gr. 8., II, 14, 14, i7, etc., Parankaj-a Gr. 8., 
I. 16, 23 furnishes us with a lirt of the demons and goblins such as 
^a^ida, Marks, Upavira, Saundikeya, XJlukhala, Malimluca, Animisa, 
Hantymukha, Sarsaparuua, Kumara and many others who are pro- 
pitiated with offerings of mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff. 


CHAPTEE III 


The Origin anb Development of Image- worship in India 

Beffiarkabie changes introduced in the religious outlook of the Vedic Aryans— due to 
culture contact— gradual emergence of the element of Bhahti — its constituent factors— 
the appearance of some of these in late Vedic literature— clear references in post-Vedic 
works— sectarianism, tbe natural corollary of the development of B/iukfi— growth and 
develonment of the Bhakti cults centering roundL Vajud eTa Ersna, Siva, the Yakaaa 
like Ma^ibhadra and others, and the Devi — references to some of these in indigenous 
and foreign aceoants of the pre-Ghristian period— necessity for sume sensible objects of 
representation for the cult-deities and their accessories— the purpose served by them— 
their character — these objects not always iconic — iconism and aniconism existing in 
India side by side. 

"Evidence with regard to the prevalence of images in post-Vedic India: Literary 
(indigenous and foreign) and archaeological (epigraph ic, monumental and numis- 
matic). 

It has already been alluded to in the preceding chapter 
that the later sections of the Vedic literature distinctly point 
out to remarkable changes that were being introduced in the 
religious outlook of the Indo-Aryans. It is true that they 
did not relinquish the practices which were performed with 
so much zest by their forefathers, but there cannot be the 
least doubt that all these were having more re-orientation 
due to various factors that were in operation from the very 
beginning of the period when they first set their feet on 
Indian soil. The most important among these was undoubt- 
edly the close contact which they had to come in with the 
previous settlers of India. However much they could revile 
the children of the Indian soil whom they were driving from 
the more covetable lands into the hills and jungles, with such 
deprecatory epithets as dasas, anasas (noseless ones), ydtus 
or yhtudhanas, rdksasas, iUnadevas, muradevas, etc., it can- 
not be denied that these latter people possessed a sort of 
material culture which was much superior to that of their 
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victors. It is a pity that we have not before us any literary 
record of what these people were like, what they believed 
and practised, what they thought of their conquerors, pre- 
sented from their point of view ; but the remains that have 
been unearthed in course of systematic excavations in the 
Indus Valley have brought to light immense evideuce regard- 
ing the high and developed state of material civilisation with 
which their forefathers were endowed. The commingling of 
cultures of the immigrants and the former inhabitants was 
greatly responsible for the gradual introduction of various 
elements wbioh are either not traceable or traceable only in 
faint outlines in the earliest literary works of the Indo- 
Aryans, ^gveda, or for the matter of that the other Vedas 
and the early Brahraanas, had practically nothing to say on 
such topics as the law of Karma, the transmigration of souls 
and their necessary concomitant— the somewhat pessimistic 
view of life ; but these were gradually being more and more 
discussed in the different Upanisads. The wholesale pessi- 
mism of the Buddhists might not have been the characteris- 
tic of the latter but ‘ there cannot be any doubt that the 
genius of the Upanisads is different from that of the ^gveda, 
however, many ties may connect the two periods.’’ Again, the 
pantheism of the former can very well be conspared with 
the belief in the multifarious nature gods of the Aryans as 
portrayed in the latter. All these new- elements can be 
presumed to have grown in the Indian soil, in the inception 
of which the earlier settlers in India did not play a mean 
part. Keith has very cautiously presented the problem in 
these sentences : ‘ The Upanisads, as in some degree all 

earlier thought in India, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, 
if we desire, call the Upanisads the produ ct of Aryo- 
Dravidian thought ; but if we do so, we must remember that 
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the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light 
of chemical fusion, in which both elements are trans- 
formed.’ ^ - 

The one important element, however, which has got 
special bearing on our subject and the name of which is to 
be found in at least one of the major Upanisads is Bhakti, 
primarily the loving adoration of some persons by others 
but secondarily the deep affectionate and mystic devotion 
for some personal deity who is the object of worship (in the 
developed sense of the term, i.e., puja). If we briefly trace 
the history of the gradual emergence of Bhakti in the 
religious lives of the Indo-Aryans, we cannot but endorse 
the view just quoted. Among the several constituent 
factors which make up this element in its secondary aspect, 
the most important ones are ‘ belief in one personal god as 
spiritual being, the faith that his power is sufiicient to 
secure that at the last the good will conquer, and lastly a 
conception of the nexus that binds together God and his 
worshippers as mainly moral.’ ^ In the later stratum of the 
Egpeda, we find the struggling appearance of one supreme 
entity into which all the separately conceived Vedic 
divinities, are merged.® Some faint traces of the belief in 
one moral god who looks after the consciences and works of 
men are certainly present in some of the Rgvedic charac- 
terisations of Varuna to whom prayers for forgiveness are 
offered by the hymnists.^ Keith has observed, ‘ The 
thought of India started from a religion which had in 
Varuna a god of decidedly moral character and the simple 
worship of that deity with its consciousness of sin and trust 

^ Keith, op. cit,, p. 497. 

^ N Macaicol, Indian Theism, p. 7. 

® C/., E. I., 164, 46: Imdram Mitram VanmamagnimdJiumtho 
divyah sa supanito garutmdn 1 Ekam sadvipra hahudha vadantyagnim 
yamam mdtarisvdnamdhuh H 

^ Cf,, E, F., I., 25, 1 and 2, and similar other verses. 
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in the divine forgiveness is doubtless one of the first roots 
of Bhakti.’ h But this kind of worship dedicated to such 
a god was arrested in its growth and the prominence given 
to the other gods like Indra, Agni, Soma, and others 
intimately associated with sacrifice, adversely affected it. 
Even then in one of the late hymns of the Rgveda (X. 125), 
the goddess Vac is made to say, ‘ I give wealth unto him 
who gives sacrifice;...! am that through which one eats, 
breathes, sees and hears ;...hira that I love I make strong, 
to be a priest, a seer, a sage.’ Eliot remarks about this 
passage, ‘This reads like an ancient preliminary study for 
the Bhagavadgltd. Like Krsna, the deity claims to be in 
all and like him to reward her votaries.’^ In the Upanisads, 
on the other hand, the mental attitude of the thinkers to the 
one supreme entity, viz., Brahman-Atman gets a character 
which is, in no very uncertain manner, reminiscent 
of Bhaliti. The growth and development of monotheism, 
a direct result of the pantheistic conception of the earlier 
Upanisads, was the certain background on which Bhakti 
was to develop among the intellectual section of the com- 
posite population of India. The impersonal-personal 
Brahman was no doubt ill-suited to play the role of the one 
god of devotion and the strictly monistic character of some 
of the earlier Upanisadic passages was logically inimical to 
the ideas of loving faith, still there are many passages in 
some of them, w'hich are significant. We are told in one 
of them, ‘That Atman cannot be gained by the Veda, 
nor by understanding nor by much learning ; he whom 
Atman chooses, by him the Atman can be gained ; the 

1 J. R. A. 8., 1915, p. 834. 

^ Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. IJ, p. 181s He says 
further, “ It is true that the ‘ Come unto me ’ {mamekam, iaranam 
Vraja) is not distinctly expressed, but it is surely struggling for 
expression.” 
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S-tman chooses him as his own.’ Here, even though the 
idea of faith or love is not distinctly present, yet the 
positive assertion that Atman selects his own and he cannot 
be gained by proficiency in the Vedic lore and other things 
does forcibly remind us of the free grace of the personal 
god. ' This again seems to be clear in the Kdthaha passage 
(II. 20) which speaks of the ability of a person to see the 
glory of the Atman if he is graced by the creator (if the 
word dkatiih prasadat in this verse is taken to mean ‘ by the 
grace of the creator ’ and not as Sankara explains it). The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad (III. 20) which contains much that is 
theistic in nature contains the same passage with an altera- 
tion which, though slight, is material .^ It is in this Upanisad 
among the major ones, that we find for the first time the 
mention of the word Bhakti which occurs in the last verse 
of the work.® From this time onward references to it 
become clearer and clearer and Panini in the several sutras 
of his Astddhydyl lays down rules for various word- 
formations in which the etymological sense of the word 
hhaJcti, viz., ‘resorting to and then loving the thing resorted 
to with faith and devotion ’ is the central idea. * 

^ Indra says to Pratardana who had asked him for a boon 
“ Know me onfy; that is what I deem most beneficial to man, that 
he should know me. ...He who meditates on me as life and immortality 
gains his full life in this world and in heaven immortality.” Eliot 
remarks about this passage, ‘ Though the relation of tbe devotee to 
the deity here is purely intellectual and not emotional, still the idea 
that intellectual devotion directed to a particular deity will be 
rewarded is clearly present’; Eliot, op.cit., p. 181. But be forgets that 
Indra here symbolises the highest principle discussed in tbe early 
Upanisads. 

® The last ocirana of this verse, viz., dhatuh prasadanmahimana^ 
matmanah is changed into dhdiuh, prasadanmahimanamUam. 

■ ® Svet. Up., 'VI, 2B—Yasija deve para bhahtinjathd deve taUia, 
gurau 1 Tasijaiie haihitd hyarthdh prahd^ante mahairmnaTi || 

* IV, 95 fi. 
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The ITpanisadic Brahman-Atman when conceived in 
personal aspect, especially in thetheisticTJpanisads, is usually 
called not Beva (god), but Ka, Isana, I^vara and latterly 
Paramesvara. But even then, Svetasvatam found it 
necessary to refer to some personal divine entity like Eudra 
(also mentioned under other names such as Eka deva, 
Mahan deva, Mahe4vara, Mayl and once even Siva- — ‘ jMiva 
sivam sarvahhutesu gudham ’) who was the recipient of the 
homage of his devotees. In this work which has not cut 
itself asunder from the general body of the scheme of the 
early Upanisads (‘beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism and under 
the latter, again, those of idealism.’ Deussen), we are told 
that the knowledge alone of this one god will break up the 
fetters of death and nothing will be gained by him by the 
learning of the Eg verses who does not know him {Yastanna 
veda kimrcd karisyati). But evidently such mental attitude 
of the thinkers, though no doubt it bespeaks a great deal of 
progress towards the development of cult-religions and 
sectarianism, was not at all truly sectarian in character. 
Its natural corollary, however, was the grow'th of the latter, 
in which the element of Bhakti w'as the main guiding 
principle. The gods, centering round whom these cults 
developed, were not recruited from the orthodox Vedic 
Pantheon, but from quite a different source. Tndra, 
Prajapati, Mitra, Yaruna, Yama, Agni and others could 
never actually serve the purpose as cult deities, though some 
attempts were possibly made by those of the Vedic way of 
thinking to foist one or other of them as rivals to the 
recognised sectarian gods. But these, if they were ever 
seriously made, were destined to failure, and in the 
developed sectarianism of the Epic and Puranic periods 
we find several of the more important Vedic deities 
such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu, Yama and one 
of the less important ones like Nirriti relegated to 
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the comparatively insignificant position of the guardians of 
quarters (Dikpalas), where the highest purpose they could 
serve was of a mere accessory character. Some of the Vedie 
gods, again, like Visnu, Kiidra and Surya came to be 
merged in the composite sectarian deities at a subsequent 
period, and this merger was so complete and so important 
for the sects themselves, that some of the latter came to be 
designated, optionally at first, but more constantly at a later 
period, by the names of the Vedie counterparts of their 
cult-pictures (cf. the part played by Visnu in the Bhagavata 
or Pancaratra cult which came to be described as Vaisnava 
at a later date). But the originals of the sectarian gods 
were the actual human heroes like Vasudeva Krsna, the son 
of Devaki {cf. Krsna Devakiputra of the CMndogya Upa- 
nisad, III, 17), Sakyamuni Gotama and Mahavira, or 
mythological beings like Siva (Eudra-Siva), the Yaksas like 
Manibhadra, Purnabhadra and others, and the goddess 
Uma-Durga-Parvatl-Vindbyavasini. V Panini in his swim 
Vdsudevdrjiimlhyam mn (lA^.. 3. 98) most probably refers 
to two sectaries who w’ere the exclusive worshippers of the 
apotheosised human heroes like Vasudeva and Arjuna of whom 
the former was the more honoured and more important. 
Patanjali’s commentary on this sutra fully endorses the 
view ; but wfiat is also very interesting that Patanjali refers 
to a sect called the ‘ 3ivabhdgavatas’ or devotees of Siva, 
the Holy One, who carried in their hands an iron lance as an 
emblem of Siva whom they worshipped ’ The early 
Buddhist works on many occasions refer to the various 
kinds of worship that prevailed in India especially in Central 

* In my book on the icons of these syncretic gods, I shall show 
what elaborate use was made of the descriptions of their Vedic counter- 
parts thus, fully substantiating the hypothesis already referred to 
regarding the composite culture of the post-Vedic period. 

® Mahabhdsya, under Papini, Y. 2. 76. 
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and Eastern India at a time when Buddha preached his 
doctrine. E. Gr. Bhandarkar quotes a very interesting 
passage from the Mddesa, which furnishes us with a curious 
record of the various religious systems and superstitions 
that prevailed at the period : ‘ The deity of the lay followers 
of the A-jivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the Niganthas is 
the Niganthas, of those of the Jatilas is the Jatilas, of those 
of the Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the 
Avaruddhakas is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those 
who are devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, 
Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Alaharajas, Chanda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma, Deva, Disa is 
the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the crow, Vasu- 
deva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc. j respec- 
tively.’ ^ It will be wrong to suppose that this curious 
jumble of worshippers of particular objects indicates all of 
them as separate sectaries ; what is worth noting, how- 
ever, is that here is an authentic presentation of a medley in 
which the sects of Vasudeva, Ajivakas and the Nirgranthas 
are mixed up with the believers not only in the Vedic gods 
like Indra, Agni, Gandra, Stirya^ and others, or with those 
putting their faith in the efficacy of austerities and asce- 
ticism (c/. the Paribbajakas and the Jatilas) but also with 
the superstitious animists. The last group, however, much 
they might be deprecated by the polished intellectuals of the 
day, played no mean a part to mould the beliefs and 
practices of their more advanced contemporaries. Megas- 
thenes, as quoted by Arrian mentions that Herakles was the 
special object of worship of the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe 
in whose land were the great cities of Methora and Eleiso- 
bora (Mathura and Krsnapura) and through which flowed 

^ K. Or. Bhaadarkara yaip}av{sm, S(iivism and Minor Eeltgious 
Systems, p. 3. 
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the river Jobares (Janrnna); this is a confirmation from a 
foreign source regarding the existence of at least one sectary 
among the several named above in the fourth century B. C. 
in the Yamuna region.^ We shall see later on that archaeo- 
logical data from the 2nd century B. C. onwards substantially 
corroborate the above facts. 

A somewhat elaborate discussion about the origin and 
growth of the idea of Bhakti has been found necessary 
^ because the solution of the whole problem of the origin of 
i^mag.e::^orship itself_principally depen ds on i t. Some sen- 
sible objects were found to be indispensable by the various 
sectarians who required them as so many visible symbols for 
the various personal gods to whom they rendered their 
exclusive homage. The symbols and images in their case 
analogically did the same sort of service as was done by 
Fire (Agni) in the Vedic ritualism. Fire was specially 
sacred to the Yedic priests, because it was the carrier of the 
sacrificers’ oblations to the respective gods ; in the case of a 
sectary, the image or icon or any such visible symbol of his 
deity was the haMy medium through which he could 
^ transfer bis one-souled devotion {ekatmikd hhakti) to his 
god. That was the primary purpose for which they were 
usually intended, though there is textual evidence regarding 
their being uSed secondarily for such purposes as abhicdra, 
etc. {cf. the abliicdrika murtis as described in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama). The rendering of one’s homage was 
done by various acts of pujd in which images were absolute- 
ly necessary ; these were alhigamana or going to the temple 
of the deity with the speech, the body and the mind centred 

‘ McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasihenes and 
Arrian, p. 201. It. G. Bhandarkar was the first to identify the tribe of 
the Sourasenoi with the Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. The 
Greek writers appositely designated VasudeVa Krsna as Herakles, for 
both these deities were very probably apotheosised human beings. 
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on him, upadana or collecting the materials of worship such 
as flowers, incense, sandal paste, offerings {naivedya), etc., 
or the very act of worshipping the Sri Vigraha (the 
auspicious body of the lord), svadhyaya or the muttering of 
the mantra usual to particular cult divinities and lastly yoga 
or meditation. ^ The last constituent of the act of pujd 
has got special bearing on the history of the evolution of 
the icons. One author tells us that the image-maker should 
fashion images in such a manner that they would conduce 
to the success of the dhyana-yoga.^ Many images are 
known where the deity himself is shown in the pose of a 
Yogi immersed in deep meditation (of. the images of Jina, 
Buddha, Yogasana Visnn, Yogadaksinamurti of Siva and 
others). A notice of a very interesting passage in the 
Mahdhharata which refers to Narada’s visit to the Badarika- 
srama to see Nara and Narayana will not be out of place 
here. Narada finds the latter engaged in the act of worship- 
ping ;-bewildered at this (because Narayana was himself an 
object of worship) Narada asks him about the latter’s ? 
object of devotion. Then the Lord tells him that he j 
is worshipping his original Prakrti, the source of all I 
that is and that is to be.® Here we have a textual 
evidence in support of deities themselves being conceived in ' 

^ Some of the Mantras special to particular deities are (1) the 
twelve-syllabled Bhagavata mantra: Om namo hhdgavate Vdsu- 
devdya, {2} the five-syllabled Saiva one — Namah ^ivdya and (3) the 
seven-syllabled Sakti mantra^ — Paramesvan svdJid. 

® ^uhmiitisdTa, Gb. TV., section 4: 

Dhydnayogasya samsiddhaih^ fmiimdlakmmm sinriam 1 
PmtimdJcdra'ko marttyo yathd dhydnamto bliavet il 

^ Mahdbhdrata, Baiigavasi Edition, Santi Parva, Narayaniya Parva- 
dbyaya, ch. 334, verses, 14-45. This passage is a curious amalgam of 
the Sankhya and Yoga. The entity who is the object of Nara's and 
Naray ana’s devotion is described thus : Yaiiai BiikBmamavigneyama^ 
vyaktamacalafn dhruvam 1 Indriyairindnyarthaisca sarvabhutaiSca 
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the dhyana-yoga and their images depicted in the very pose 
had the practical utility of aiding the devotee to concentrate 
the mind on his god. The importance of such images as 
well as their connection with the ones that were discovered 
in the Indus-valley has been elaborately discussed by R. P. 
Chanda in some of his writings.* The true significance 
and purpose of the image proper of the god must be under- 
stood in this light and this is fully emphasised by the 
passages appearing in such late works as Rdmatd'paniya and 
Jabdla Upanisads and Mahdnirvdna Tantra, even though some 
of them deprecate the practice of the persons who offer their 
bhakti to their gods through these media. ^ But these works 
are mainly written from the position of those who firmly 
believed in worshipping the highest principle without the ^ 
aid of any media (niraMropdsand) and the attitude of some 
of them was strictly non-dualist {^ivamdtmani pasyanti). 

varjitam |1 8a hijantardtmd bhutdndm hseirajnasceti Tcathyaie J[ TrU 
gumvyatirikto vai purusasoeti kalpiiaJ} \\ Tasmadavyakiamutpannaffi 
irigunam dvijasaiiama 1 Avyakta vyaktabhdvasiha yd sd pTaktiiTa^ 
vyayd W Tdm yonimavayorviddhi yo'sau sadasadatmakah \ Abd- 
bhydfjt pujyaie so'M daive pitrye ca kdpate W TMs original 
Prakfii, we are told further on, was none other than Hari. 

* This is ably recounted in one of his latest works, w., Medieval 
Indian Bculpiures in the British Museum, Ch. I, pp. 640. He suggests 
that the ‘sudden rise of the cult of the images of the Yogi in north- 
western India (Gandhara and Mathura) is only a revival of an old cult 
of the image of the Yogi once prevalent in that region.* 

* Ginmaijasyadvitlyasyaniskalasydsarmnah i Updsakdndm kdrydf’ 
thain Brahmano rupakalpand {Rdmatdpaniya Upanisad); Sivamdtmani 
paiyanti pratimdsuna yoginah 'l Ajfidndm bhdvandrthdya pratimd part 
kalpitdll {Jdhdla Upanisad) ; Evam gundnnusdrena rupdni vividhani 
ca I Kalpitdni hitdrthdya bhaktanamalpamedhasam [Mahdnirvdna 
Tantra). The last-named work, thus, derides the e:fforts of those who 
want to attain salvation through this method ; 'Manasd kalpitd murti 
nrindm cenmoksasddhani { Svapnalabdhena rd^jyena rdjdno mdnavds^ 
tathd 1! MrcchilddhdiuddrvddLniurtdvUvaTabuddhayah 1 Kliiyantasta* 
pasd jMnatp vind moksary. na ydnti ie \\ 
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It -will be profitable to compare this view-point about the 
usefulness of the images with that presented in the works of 
the Bhagavatas or the Pancaratras. We have already men- 
tioned the significance of such words as vigraha, beta, tanu, 
Tupa, etc. ; these are mostly utilised in such literature replete f 
with sentiments of deep loving faith for the lord Vasudeva 
and his principal aspects. This manner of describing 
euphemistically the images after due consecration as the 
very bodies or forms of the god is fully emphasised therein 
by the prescription that the cult picture of the deity was one 
of his five-fold forms, viz,, Para, the highest, the Vyiihas, * 
concerned with the emanatory forms, Vihhava, relating to -V" 
the incarnatory forms, Antaryamin, the lord as the inner 
controller of the individual, and lastly the Area, the duly 
consecrated images. This concept of the image is based on 
its unique sublimation to the very position of the god-head, 
the object of deep loving adoration to the devotee. The 
process presupposes a mental preparation, a studied effort 
on the part of the worshipper which culminates in the attain- 
ment of that frame of mind in which an object fashioned by 
human hands reaches such an august level. A concept 
similar to the above is essentially one of the characteristic 
features of most of the religious cults of India in which the 
Bhakti element., was the main guiding principle. The 
Alvars or the Nayanars in the south and the Visnuite or 
Sivaite saints of the north and the Acaryas of many of the 
sectarian religious systems of the early and medieval periods 
throughout India were no doubt highly cultured people. But 
their approach to the deity was different and in it the divine 
image played a very important part. So, T. A. G. Eao’s 
observation, “the Hindu sastras prescribe image worship 
to weak unevolved persons in particular” should have to be 
modified before acceptance. It is true that the root idea of 
image- worship can be traced to animism — but so also can 
the idea of the immanence of the godhead be traced^ yet in its 
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rationalised and developed form there is very little place - for 
crudity or savagery. It has been remarked that, ^'In deal- 
ing with savage ideas of the inanimate, it must be kept in 
mind that non-living things are worshipped or feared notm 
any symbolical sense, which is- altogether foreign to thelowOr 
intelligence, but as supposed home of a spirit, or as in some 
sense- a vehicle- of power. This symbolism is further 
expressed and emphasised by the very characteristic of 
endowing the mediaeval Indian images with many hands, 
which has been dubbed as a monstrosity by some scholars; 
Different explanations have been suggested by- different 
scholars with regard to this feature. Macdonell, for example* 
suggested that it was the direct outcome of the iconographers’ 
necessity to distinguish the image of one deity from- the 
other, when the earlier mode of doing- so- by the plaeing of 
mounts belo w them was found inadequate due to the gradual 
increase of the pantheon. He wanted to substantiate his 
view by referring to one universal feature of the multi- 
'handed images; — their natural hands are invariably to be 
found in such action-poses as abhaya, rarada,- etc., whereas 
the added hands carried different implements which- were, 
according to him, nothing but differentiating marks.-* - But 
this statementis-not universally applicable. • The alternative 
suggestion that the hands and the ayudhas or implendents in 
them portray the attempts to symbolise, however ineffec- 
tively, the multifarious activities of the god, is acceptable. 
T. A. G. Rao says, ‘ the images of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses are representations of the various conceptions 

/ Edward Oiodd, Animism, p. 78. Italics arc mine. 

® J.R.A.b., 1916, pp. 127-8. Eeffer to A. M. Hoeart’s article on 
‘Many-aimed Gods’ in Acta Orientalia, Vol. VII, 1929, -pp.- 91 ff. 
Hoeart remarks, ‘Evidently- theological considerations were paramount 
in. deciding the number of arms, and this is far more in accord with 
■ what we -know of the Indian mmd; than Prof. Macdonell’s theory.’ - 
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of divine attributes.. Sculpturally it may be said, the 
number of bands in an image represents the number of 
attributes belonging to the deity, and their nature is denoted 
by the ayudha held in the hand or by the pose maintained 
by it.’ ^ ' 

A well executed image, if it follows the rules of propor- ^ 
tions laid down in the Silpasastras and is pleasing to the 
eye, invites the deity to reside in it and is particularly ’ 
auspicious to its worshipper. ^ i But deities w^ere not always ■' 
iconically represented ; over and above their concrete re- 
presentations, anthropomorphic and rarely theriomorphic, 
they could also be figured in aniconic manner. The latter 
mode is undoubtedly reminiscent of an earlier practice. In 
India, iconism and aniconism existed side by side from a 
very early period, and these are also present even in modern 
times. Buddha could be represented by means of such 
symbols as the Bodhi tree with Vajrasana beneath it, his 
foot prints, the stupa, etc., which are directly associated with 
him ; in the Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda sculptures of : 

the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., we find him being depicted 
iconically and aniconically at the same time, though in the 
earlier Buddhist art of Central India he used to be represen- 
ted in the latter manner.' Similarly, Brahmanical sectarian 
deities could as well be w'orshipped in the Salagramas, the 
Bana-lihgas and the Yantras, as in images ; but here, how- 
ever, their association with the symbols was not so direct. 

Attempts were not wanting to account for this connection by 

* T. A. G. Eao, op. ctt., Vol. 1, Part 1, Introduction, p. 27. 

The weapons or attributes in the case of some at least of the Brahma- i 

nical images, have also their bases in the anthropomorphic descriptions 'i 

of their Vedic counterprats. I 

“ Abhirupydcca vimbanam devabi tannidhyamrcchati {Hayasirta -j 

■pattcardira). Sukranlthdra , lY. 73 YdihoklavayavaUi purndh pU7iyada | 

iwnonohard I Anyathayurdhanahard nityarit dub,khavivarddhinl -i j 

, I 
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the creation of mythological stories.^ The Salagramas, 
Bana-lingas and Yantras are primarily associated with the 
Y’aisnava, Saiva and Sakta sects respectively. Then, 
there are various sacred stones scattered over different parts 
of India which are taken to stand for one or other of the 
sectarian divinities. It has been shown that rude stone 
monuments consisting of menhirs, dolmens, cairns, and 
cromlechs distributed over parts of Europe, Western Asia 
and India are essentially sepulchral in character.^ The 
Indian phalli, especially their early specimens, portray this 
feature to a very great extent. Many instances are known, 
in India of ancient and modern times, of stones regarded as 
aniconic representations of the sectarian divinities. The 
well known Sakta tradition about the severed limbs of Satl 
falling in different parts of India and about the latter being 
regarded as so many pitJiastMnas , particularly sacred to the 
Sakti-worshippers, should be noted in this connection. In 
modern times, the most important objects of worship in many 
of these shrines are usually stone blocks covered over with 
red cloth, which are described as this and that limb of the 
goddess. It is interesting to observe here that Hiuen 
Thsang records in his Si-yu-ki some useful details about a 
great mountain in ancient Gandhara ‘ which had a likeness 
(or image) of Mahesvara’s spouse Bhiraadevi of dark-blue 
stone. According to local accounts this was a natural image 
of the goddess ; it was a great resort of devotees from 
all parts of India. At the foot of the mountain was 
a temple to Mahesvara-deva in which the ash-smearing 
Tirthikas performed much worship.’ Watters remarks, 
‘ The image or likeness of Bhima-devi here mentioned was 
apparently a dark-blue rock in the mountain supposed to 

* Cf. T. A. G. Eao, op. cit., Yol. 1. Eart I, Introduction, pp. 8 fi. 
Ebo gives us an elaborate account of these aniconic symbols. 

* Grant Allan, The Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. 68 ft. 
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have a resemblance to that goddess.’^ Watters’ observation 
about the resemblance is immaterial; but, what is of import- 
ance here is that we find in it an authentic reference to a 
svayambhumurti of the goddess in the 7th century A.D. 
Now, these images are principally aniconic stones, and 
numerous textual references to the self-wrought phalli 
(Svayambhulinga) have been quoted by Gopinath Eao in 
his work (section on Lingas). It seems that sometimes, 
these aniconic objects were held in more veneration than the 
images fashioned by human hands, for the list supplied by 
Eao proves that claims were set forth on behalf of man-made 
Siva-lingas to be regarded as Svayambhu ones. Then there 
are sacred trees and other objects which were also held in 
high respect on account of their association with certain 
spiritual entities, and in the subsequent religious history of 
India, these were specially associated with one or other of 
the sectarian divinities. Reference may be made to the high 
esteem in which the hael and tulasl trees were held by the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu respectively and also to the 
sthala-vrksas associated with particular shrines ; numismatic 
data, as I shall show afterwards, seem to prove that more or 
less similar was the case in much earlier times. The asso- 
ciation of the Asvattba (Ficus Eeligiosa) with Sakyamuni 

‘ Watters, ‘On Yuan Chwang,’ Vol. I, pp. 221-22. The Bhi- 
madevi shriue is evidently identical with the Bhimasthana beyond 
Panoanada mentioned in the Mahdiharaia, Vanaparva, Ch. 82, verses 
84-85, and probably also with Bhisana of the Mahdmdyun text. Accord- 
ing to the Mahabharata, there was a Yoni tirtha, a dip into whose 
kunda was regarded as highly auspicious in character. These details 
are important for the religious history of India, the Yonipitha is now at 
Kamakhya, near Gauhati, Assam, and the particular Bhairava of the 
Devi is Umananda on a rook in the midst of the Brahmaputra near by' 
In the 7th century A. D. there was a similar shrine in the heart of 
Gandhara with the adjacent shrine of the Bhairava (Siva). For 
detailed discussions about these cf. my article in Indian HUiorical 
Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 1938, pp- 761-3, 
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Buddha and that of tlie various other trees like Pundarika, 
Sirip, Patali, Nyagrodha and others with his predecessors 
were not particular to the Buddhist creed alone ; these Bodhi 
trees were the direct descendants of the Gaitya Vrhsas 
{rukkhacetiyani) of more primitive times. The trees and 
branches appearing so frequently in the numerous seals dis- 
covered in the Indus Valley bad most probably some cult 
significance of this nature. 

It is time now to discuss some of the literary data with 
regard to the prevalence of images in the post-Vedic period. 
Incidental reference has already been made to one or two 
among them in the first few pages of the second chapter of 
this work. But, a collected presentation of some of those 
as well as several others will be necessary for the better 
understanding of the theme being discussed here. Panini’s 
Sutra, Jlvikarthe Gapanye (V. 3. 99) as explained by the 
later commentators is interesting; it gives us positive 
information about the concrete representations of deities 
in the 5th century B.C.^ But from this cryptic sutra, we 
have no idea about the kind of deities whose pratikrtis 
were made means of livelihood by a certain class of people. 
It can justifiably be presumed, however, that these were 
not the orthodox Vedic gods, but were popular objects of 
worship like "the Yaksas and the Nagas; they could also 
be even of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas (Kubera, 
Dhrtarastra, Vidudhaka and Virupaksa, the guardian 
deities of the Northern, Eastern, Southern and Western 
quarters respectively — this is A. C. Ooomaraswamy’s 
interpretation and it seems to be the correct one), because 
Panini under IV. 3. 95 {Yesam hhaktir yap) lays down 
rules for the word formations denoting the bhaktas or the 

* Cf, H. C. Eayohaud hurl's discussion about Panini’s date, 
in his Materials for the .Study of the Early History of the Vaisnava 
Sectf Second Edition, pp. 24-30* 
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worshippers of Yasudeva, Arjuna and the Maharajas 
(IV. 8, 98 — Vasudevdrjunqhhyam, viln and IV. 3. 99 — 
Mahamjatthan) But Patanjali is much more informative 
on this matter in,. his comment on Panini’s above .sutra 
(V. 3. 99),. , His bhasyq reads :—ap_anya iti ucyati tatredam 
na sidhyati \ Simh Skandah Visahhah iti kim kamnam — 
Maury qirhiranyqrthihhirccdh pmkalpitdh I bhavet iasu na 
syqt I Ydstu ,ketdh sqmpratipujdrthasu hhavisyati .l\ This 
passage is highly important, because it throws a .flood of 
light, on pur problem. He mentions a few of the. gods, 
piz-j.Siya, Ska.nda, Visakha whose images nere being made 
for .worship at his time {sampratipujdrthd); again, his 
assertion that the Mauryas devised the expedient of replenish- 
ing their royal coffer by the selling of images (it seems from 
this that they themselves were not worshippers of images) 
sho.ws that images were in great demand among their sub- 
jects; lastly, it is significant that none of the three gods, menr 
tioned above can be described as Vedic in character. ..Such 
texts as the Arthasdstra and tlie Manusamhita also supply, to 
us . some valuable data about the subject. Kautilya, in his 
chapter on Durganiveia (Buildings within the Port) says 
‘In the centre of the city.,, the apartments, of. gods 
such as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Yaijayanta, Siva, 
Vaisravana, Asvi, and the abode of the goddess Madira 
shall be made. In the corners the guardian deities of the 
' ground shall be appropriately set up.’^ These are evident 
allusions to the shrines of the above-named gods and it is 
presumable that the images of the latter were enshrined , in 
them; an analysis of the names shows that only one among 

^ Arthasastra, traa slation . by. E. Shama Sastri, 2nd edition, 
p. '59. The translator notes that ‘the worship of the Asvins and 
Vaisravana seems to have been prevalent at the time of this work-.’ 
The original text reads : — ApardjitdpratihatojayaniavaijayantahosthaJcan 
Sivavaisrauanaivl inmadiragrham ca puramadhye harayet 1 Kasihc- 
halayesu yathoddssam vasiudevatdh sthdpayet W ■ - — _ - - 
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them (or possibly two, if Vaijayanta be taken to be a 
synonym of Indra), viz.^ Asvi (the twin gods Alvins) is 
distinctively Vedic in character. Vaisravana is the same 
as Kuvera, the lord of the Yaksas, Jayanta is most probably 
the same as mentioned in the Apastamba Grhyasutra (VII, 

20. 3 — Jayanta in this passage had no need to be translated 
as ‘ the conqueror ’ as had been done by Max Miiiler in the 
S. B. E. series) already noted in the second chapter; the 
image of Siva is referred to in the Mahdbhasya, here, and 
probably also in the Apastamba Gr. Sutra noted above 
(Isana’s image is mentioned there and Isana is the name 
of one of the aspects of Siva) ; the goddess Madira may 
be the same as Midhusi mentioned in the latter work and 
in the same context and translated by Max Muller as ‘ the 
bountiful one.’ ^ Kautilya also refers to the figures of the 
“goddesses and altars which were to be carved on wooden ^ 
door frames of the royal underground chamber ” (Vdsagrhani 
bhumigrham vasarmakasth.acaityademtdvidh.dnam, etc., 
Kautilya on NUantapranidhih) ; these figures had most 
probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms, « 
and were not meant for worship. In the chapter on 
Apasarpapranidhih Kautilya refers to the images and flags 


' In the Ap. Or. 8., these three deities, vig., I4ana, Midhusi 
and Jayanta are mentioned together; Haradatta explained them as 
images of the three gods. Hiranyakeiin, Or. S., II. 3, 8. in connection 
with the Sulagava sacrifice meant for Eudra for averting cattle diseases, 
furnishes us with the interesting fact that the cow (the consort) of the 
spit-ox (i.e., the ox to be symbolically sacrificed) and their calf are 
euphemistically described as Midhusi and Jayanta respectively ; the 
sacrificer then prays to the three gods, viz., Isana, Midhusi and 
Jayanta to touch the three beasts. It Midhusi and Madira be identical 
then they both are to be regarded as the consort of Siva; one of the 
names of Siva is Midhusa and Madira is one of the synonyms of 
Purga-Ambika, 
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oith.e go&8 idevadhvajapmtimahhirva) in the guise of which 
A^^eapons will be supplied by the spies outside to the spies 
inside the enemy’s fort ; in the same section we are told 
about the procession of gods {i.e., the images of them — dai- 
vatapretakdryotsavasamdjesu), etc., which would be taken 
advantage of by the spies in harming the enemy. Very 
great importance is assigned to the images of the gods 
in Manttsmrfi and these various passages in the work 
which lay down that daivatam (images of gods) are 
to be circumambulated (IV, 139), that one should not 
voluntarily step over the shadow? of the gods (IV, 130), 
at the parvans one should go to the images for protec- 
tion (IV, 153) ; again ‘ he who destroys a bridge, the 
flag of a temple (really the votive column in front of it), 
a pole (really a pillar) or images (samkramadhvaiayastinam 
praiimanam ca bhedaka) shall repair the whole (damages) 
and pay 500 panas as fine (IX, 285). Manu gives us 
another interesting information that though images were 
highly venerated by the people in general, temple-priests, 
whose duty was to minister to these idols, were greatly 
deprecated and they are placed in the same class with the 
Brahmanas who earned their livelihood by medical practice, 
selling of meat and trading (Gikitsakandevahkdnmawisa- 
vikrayinastatM i Vipanena ca fivanti varjyali syurhavya- 
kavyayoh 11 , III, 162). The same social stigma attaches 
to the temple-priests in modern times also ; it can be 
explained by the suggestion that it was so because 
these people prostituted their hhakti by making it a 
means of their livelihood. The two texts, viz., Artha- 
§astra and Mannsm'jii, thus furnish us with some 
important data regarding the prevalence of image- 
worship in India of the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D., 
if not of an earliar period. The MahdhMrata, in like 
manner, refers often to the images of the gods, especially 
in connection with various Tirthas (sacred places). There 
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■was an .image of Visn'u named Salagraina in the Pundarika 
■tirtha {Salagrama iti hhyato VisyAiradhhutaMrmahah, HI, 
84, 124) ; in the Jyesfhila tirtba were the images of . Vi^veS- 
-vara and his consort (Tatra Visvesvaram drstvd devyd saha 
mahadyutim \ Mitrdvaruiia^or loTi^apnoti pumsarsahha \\ 
III, 84, 134) ; these, however, might have been aniconicr— 
the former, a Salagrama, and the latter, the phallic emblem 
of, 8iva, in which Siva and Uma are symbolically repre- 
sented. Eeference to the image of Nandisvara is to be 
lound in XIII, 25, 21 (Nandiharasya murtiin tu drstvd 
muCyate kilvisaih) ; in tbe Matanga&ama near Dbarma- 
-prastha, was an image of Dharma, touching, whom one 
.would attain spiritual rewards, equivalent to those of an 
a^vamedha-sacrifice (Dharmani tatrdhhuarnspr&ya mfimedha- 
mavapnmjdt, in, 84, 102) ; an image of Bramha is probab- 
ly being referred to in III, 84, 103 {Tato gacchela rdjendra 
iBrahmasthdnamanuUamam I Tatrdhhigamya rdjendra 
^Brahmanarn purusarsahlia 1 RajasuydsvamedMhhydm pJialdm 
. vindati ■ mdnavah II ). Numerous such instances can be 
quoted from other sections also of the epic literature, but 
-what is of special significance, in this connection, is that 
the results to be attained by a pious person visiting- these 
- tirthas or worshipping the images therein are often estimat- 
ed in terms of the fruits attainable by the performance of 
such Vedic sacrifices as Agnistoma, Jyotistoma, A^vamedha, 
. Rajasuya, etc. A careful search among the early literature of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, also sectaries heterodox from the 
point of view of a ¥edic initiate, throws much light on the 
form of worship prevalent in this period — in which 
both iconic as well as aniconic symbols .played a great 
part. 

- It is interesting to note that Quintus Gurtius records that 
■ an image of ‘ Hercules ’ was carried in front of the army of 
• Porus as he advanced against Alexander. Goomaraswamy 
tliinks that this may have been an image of Siva or of a 
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Yaksa/ The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing in Circa 
500 A.D., quotes a passage from Bardasanes who reports 
the account of an Indian visiting Syria in the time of 
Antoninus of E mesa (218-222 A.D.). It contains a strik- 
ing reference tO; an image of Arddhanarlsvara (the andro- 
gynous composite image of Siva and Durga ; Fergusson, 
H. I, E. A., p, 54). Hiuen Thsang frequently refers to 
. Brahmanical shrines and sometimes also the images wor- 
shipped there by the sectaries, in his Si-yu-ld. 

. It has been shown above how some of the post-Yedic 
literature of India furnish us with valuable data regarding 
the prevalence of concrete representations of gods as the 
objects of worship in India during a few centuries before 
and after the Ghristian era. It may be argued that all 
these passages do not definitely prove that actual images 
were being worshipped, but they only refer to the aniconic 
symbols that might have served the purpose*-, as well. 
Archseological data now will help us to throw fresh light 
on this question, and a careful study of these, divisible into 
three groups, epigraphic, monumental and numismatic, 
will show that in India of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian period, worship was being conducted by the 
various sectaries among her people, through the media both 
iconic and aniconic in character. In some cases, the data 
supply us with direct evidence while in others with indirect. 
Before a reference is made to a few inscriptions associated 
with one particular sect, it will be of interest to refer to 
the interpretation of one or tw'O passages of Anoka’s edicts, 
which have been taken by some scholars as alluding to the 
representations of divine figures. In the first part of the 

^ A. C. Coomaraswamy, op. cii., p. 42, fn. 5. But ‘Hercules’ 
in this passage may also have meant Krsna ; -we have seen above 
that Heracles’ name is mentioned in connection -with the Saurasehas 
and Mathura by Megasthenes. Dionysios is the Greek counterpart 
of Siva. " , : ■ ' . ’ 
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Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka, occurs a passage which has 
been translated by Hultzsch as follows: — ‘ showing the 
people representations of aerial chariots, representations of 
' elephants, masses of fire and other divine figures ’ {Vimana- 
darsana ca hastidasand ca agikhamdhani ca andni ca divydni 
rupdni dasayitpdjamm). He suggests that the figures of 
elephants stood for the celestial elephants, the usual vehicles 
of the four Maharajas or Lokapalas, mentioned above; 
agikhamdhani, according to him, may be taken in the sense 
of radiant beings of another world and divydni rupdni 
(identical in sense with deva in the Rupnath edict, E) 
means the gods in effigie (i.e., the images of the gods). By 
exhibition of these objects in large gatherings of his subjects 
(these samdjas were considered meritorious by Asoka), 
A^oka desired to remind them of the gods whose abodes they 
would be able to reach by the zealous practice of dhamma} 
These divine images and other representations had merely 
edificatory value and were not objects of regular worship 
in shrines. 

Certain pre-Christian epigraphic records, however, like 
the Ghosundi and the Besuagar ones refer to Bhagavata 
shrines. The former discovered on the wall of a hdoli 
(deep masonry well) in the village of Ghosundi, originally 
hailed from Nagari, 4 miles to the S. W. of it, in the 
Udaypur State, in Rajputana; Nagari has been correctly 
identified with ancient Madhyamika on the basis of 
numismatic evidence. Further discoveries of two other 
copies of the same record (the last made as recently as 
1934-35 by the Government Epigraphist) have enabled 
D. R. Bhandarkar to present to us a complete reading of 
the three line inscription which runs thus : — 

(1) Kdritoyam rapid Bhdgavatena Gdjdyanena Pdrdiarl 
putrenas-Sa 

’ Hultzsoh, Asoha Inscription, Girnat Eock Edict, p. 7, fa. 7. 
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(2) rvataiena Ahamedha-yajim bJtagava (d) hhydm 
Samkarsana-Vasudemhhyam 

(3) anihatdbhyam satvesvardhhydm pujdiildprdMro Nard- 
yanamtikd. It has been translated by him as follows : — 

‘ {This) enclosing wall round the stone {object) of worship, 
called Narayana-vatika (compound) for the divinities Satn- 
karsana-Vasudeva who are unconquered and are lords of all 
(has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a 
daj ay ana and son of (a lady) of the Para^ara-gotra, who is 
a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and has performed an 
Asvamedha sacrifice.’ ^ Here is an undoubted reference 
to a shrine of the two gods round which a stone enclosure 
was built in the 1st century B.C. (that is the date assigned 
by Bhandarkar to the records, though previous opinion was 
to place them somewhat earlier); but we are not certain 
about the nature of the objects which were enshrined there. 
J, C, Ghosh suggested that these were two Magrdma 
stones (pwjd-sila) corresponding to the varieties of Samkar- 
sana and Vasudeva as laid down in the Agni Purdna. 
Bhandarkar is justified in criticising this view and in his 
interpretation of pUjd-sild-prdkdra; but his own suggestion 
that the objects enshrined were ‘ the footprints of the two 
brother gods carved in stone ’ on the basis of his discovery 
in the western part of the wall at Hathibada (Nagarl) of the 
inscription 3n-Visnu-pdddbhydm in characters of the 7th 
century A.D. is also not very convincing. In course of his 
excavations at Nagarl, he found in the western half of the 
Hatbi-bada enclosure the remains of a brick platform which 
ran from east to west ; he says there is no evidence of any 
superstructure on it, which fact also led him to arrive at the 
above conclusion. The superstructure may have been a 
wooden one, as be himself suggests, or even made of brick, 
all traces of which may have disappeared in course of time. 

» Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXH, p. 204, 
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A :shj:‘ine was thus most presumably on the spot and it is 
extremely probable that the objects of worship there were the 
two images of the gods. We shall presently see that there 
were other archaeological data which conclusively prove the 
existence of figure jcul ptures of the gods in this perio d. 
The above inscription also incidentally shows the composite 
character of the religious practice of the higher section of 
the Indians; the king Sarvatata, belonging to theBhagavata 
creed and erecting the enclosure round the shrine of his 
chosen gods, had already performed the Yedic Asvamedha 
sacrifice (c/. the practice of the imperial Guptas). The well- 
known Khambaba pillar inscription at Besnagar of the 2nd 
century B.C. records the erection of a Garuda-dhyaja in 
honour of de-i/adeua Vasudeva by ‘ Bhagavata Heliodora 
(Heliodoros), son of Diya (Dion) and an inhabitant of 
Taxila, who came as an ambassador from the Greek king 
Antialkidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa.’ It 
can very well be presumed that this Garuda column was 
erected in front of the shrine of Vasudeva who was to this 
Greek convert to Bhagavatism, the God of the gods, the 
chosen one ; the name Garuda also shows that by this time, 
the association of the sectarian god Vasudeva with the 
Vedic Visnu {cf. my previous observations about Sun 
conceived as the bird Garutman and Visnu as one of the 
Adityas) had already been established. That there w'as a 
shrine (or were shrines) of Vasudeva at Besnagar is proved 
by the other fragmentary inscription on the shaft of another 
octagonal Garuda column found in a narrow street of Bhilsa, 
evidently hailing from Besnagar ; it records that ‘ this Garuda 
column of the excellent temple of the Bhagavat was erected 
by Gautamiputra..., a Bhagavata, in the 12th year 
after the installation of Maharaja Bhagavata’ {Gotamiputena 
b.hagavatena...Bhagavato prasadottamasa Garudad,hvaja karito 
dvdda§avasabhisite....Bhdgavatema). So, there cannot be 
any doubt wuth regard to the existence of the shrines 
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of Bhagavat before which these votive columns were erected 
:(this was also a common custom in the mediaeval period’ and 
is still pursued) . In these excellent temples ; (uttamfi 
prasadfl) must have been enshrined objects of worship 
which were most presumably images. A few of the seven 
BrShmi inscriptions from Mathura and its vicinity, recently 
edited by H. Liiders in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI'V, 
have special bearing on the subject at issue (some of thesfe 
previously edited, but Liiders has suggested 
; improved readings for them). The Mora Weil Inscription of 
the time of Mahaksatrapa Raj uvula’s son Swami (Mahak^a- 
-trapa Sodasa) records the establishment of the images of the 
holy pancavTras of the Vrsnis in the stone shrine... ; these 
images are called ‘ five objects of adoration made of stone 
radinnt, as it were, with highest beauty...’ The part of the 
original, translated here, reads— ‘ (i) Mahdksatrapasa Rajudu- 
lasa putrasa svdmi...(ii) bhagavatdm vrisnlndm pancamranmp 
pratimdh iailadevagn...{iv) arcadedam sailaTn paW'Cd'jvaldta 

iva paramampusd ’. Here, we find the use of the 

■ words pratimd and area used to denote the stone images of 
the five Vrsni heroes, who have been tentatively identifiedhy 
Liiders with the ‘five great heroes’ {Baladevapdmokk}& 
pafica mahdmrd) of the Jain canonical list, mz/, Baladeva, 
Akriira, Anadhrsti, Sarana and Yiduratha.’ Liiders eten 
suggests that the images of three male persons actually 
found at Mora, probably of a considerably earlier date than 
the Xushan period are three of the five statues whose instal- 
lation is recorded in the inscription.’ The second inscrip- 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, pp. 194 ff. Eeading the secoEd 
line as Bhagavato Vrishneh pamcavirdtiam praiimdh, E. P. Chanda 
understood ‘ the line as referring not only to the images of the five 
Pandavas but also to an image of the blessed or divine Vrsni, i.e., .of 
Krishna- Vasudeva, who belonged to the Vrishni branch of the 
Yadava tribe.’ The inscribed stone slab was, according to him, ‘ oiie 
of the pavement slabs of a big temple in which the images of Krishi^a 
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tioG of a very fragmentary character, which has been edited 
by Liiders in this series, belong to the time of Kanishka ; 
it contains the only legible words in the third line Tosaye 
patima interpreted by him as an image of Tosa, perhaps the 
same as Tosa of the other record just referred to (line three 
of which reads — yas-Tosayah sailam srlmadgrliamalulam- 
udadJiasamadMra ) ; he tentatively suggests that this image of 
Tosa which is certainly about a century later than the 
first inscription, was erected by some one of her descendants 
at her shrine (c/. line 3 of the 1st inscription just quoted) 
as an act of posthumous honour, about a hundred years 
after her death. ^ If Liiders’ interpretation of the inscrib- 
ed statue is accepted, then we have here a further epigraphic 
as well as a monumental evidence regarding the erection of 
secular statues which were objects of honour ; reference has 
already been made by me to the Mat statue of the Kushan 
king Vima Kadphises in a previous chapter. Inscriptions 
Nos. V and VI, edited by Liiders, further strengthen the 
view that the custom of erecting portrait statues was much 
in vogue among the foreign chiefs at Mathura during the 
Kushan period ; the former incised on the pedestal of an 
image from Ganeshra refers to the image of the great 

general Ulana. {Mahadamdandyakasya Uldnasya patima) 

while the latter alludes to... Tnflsj/a pratimd. The last ins- 
cription in this list, found incised on the door-jamb from 
Mathura and at first edited by E. P. Chanda in the M.A.S.L, 
No. 5, pp. 168-73 and plates XXV-XXVI, also fragmentary 
in character, records the gift of a torana, vedikd (railing) 
and a third object (restored by Chanda as Catuhsdlam ; 
Liiders, however, suggests devakulam or dailam) in the 

and the five Pandava brothers were enshrined.’ R. P. Chanda, 
Anhaeology and Vaishnava Tradiiion, M.A.S.I., No. 5, pp. 166-67. 

* Ibid., pp. 200-02. He has recourse to this explanation for 
there is absolutely nothing to show that the statue was meant for a 
goddess or a Yak§i or a Naga womans 
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Mahasthana (a large temple or sanctuary, Liiders) of 
Bhagavat Vasudeva, during the time of Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa. Liiders suggests the possibility of this inscribed 
door-jamb originally belonging to the Bhagavata sanctuary 
referred to in the Mora well inscription ; if we assume with 
him that the temple mentioned in the Mathura door- jamb 
record was enlarged or embellished during the reign of 
Sodasa by a person, a Hindu high official in the service of 
the Mahaksatrapa (the treasurer of Sodasa mentioned in the 
inscription No. 82 in Liiders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions 
was a Brahmana), then it farther increases the age of the 
Vasudeva, shrine in the locality. The Mora well record also, 
as we have seen above, refers to the Vasudeva shrine there 
having been adorned with the images of the Pancaviras of 
the Vrsnis. It will be needless to collect farther epigraphic 
data at this stage to prove convincingly the existence of 
shrines, erected by various sectaries not only Brahmanical 
but also Buddhist and Jain in the centuries just preceding 
the Christian era and succeeding it and it is not presump- 
tuous to contend that many, if not all, had divine 
images enshrined in them. Thus, here we find a remark- 
able corroboration from this branch of archaeology about the 
nature of the far-reaching changes which were being intro- 
duced in the religious practice of the Indians, 

Several monuments of the pre-Christian and early post- 
Christian periods furnish us with valuable data regarding 
our subject. Prom the so-called Vedic Smasana mound 
at Lauriya Nandangarh excavated by T. Bloch long ago, 
was found among other objects a very small gold-leaf with 
the figure of a female carved on it. Bloch described it as 
a representation of the Vedic Barth goddess (Prthivi) to 
whose care were assigned the remains of the dead by his 
relations. He ascribed a great antiquity to these remains ; 
but recent criticism as well as excavations conducted by the 
Archaeological department at the locality have disproved 

14-1807B 
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certain conclusions of the earlier archaeologist. I have 
already referred to the interpretation of the gold plaque by 
Coomaraawamy and if we accept his suggestion, then it 
seems to have been some sort of a cult object. Eeference 
may also be made here to the unique gold plaque in the 
collection of E. K. Jalan of Patna ; K. P. Jayaswal recog- 
nised in the two figures — one male and other female — 
standing side by side, the two cult deities Hara and Parvatl. 
He was of opinion that it ought to be dated in the Maurya 
period.^ Several of the animal figures carved on the capitals 
of the Asokan columns have been taken by some scholars to 
stand for gods in animal form ; a suggestion has been made 
that the figures of the elephant, bull, lion and horse appear- 
ing on the abacus of the Sarnath lion capital represent the 
cult gods in theriomorphic forms. ^ It is not certain 
w^hether this suggestion is correct; if it is so then they are 
not objects of worship in their present setting, their role 
having been changed from that of the worshipped to the 
one of the worshippers. It has been shown what use was 
made by Asoka of the divine figures (divydni mpani) 
in inculcating the law of dhamma among his subjects ; 
the devas in animal forms are particularly associated 
with the ^ wheel which symbolises the w'heel of Law 
(Dharmacahra) . But certain other well-known figures, 
the free-standing statues, some of them belonging to the 
Maurya or the Sunga period as their technique and 
the polish attaching to them show, were undoubtedly 

^ J.I.S.O.A., Vol. II, p. 1, pi. I. 

“ According to T. Bloch these four figures symbolise the divini- 
ties Indra, Siva, Durga and Surya whose vahanas these animals are, 
indicating their subordination to the Buddha and his Law; Z.D.M.Q., 
LXn, 1908, pp. 653-6. B. Majumdar thinks that they represent 
the four principal events of Buddha’s life; A Guide to Sarnath, p. 81. 
Bell found these animals carved on some moonstones in Oeylon and 
on certain pillars at Anuradhapura ; Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
1896, p, 16, 
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venerated by a large section of the Indian people. 
Tbe inscriptions on the back of the two Patna statues, 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, are difficult for correct 
decipherment ; attempts by Jayaswal to read the names 
of two Sai^unaga kings, Udayi and Nandivardhana, were 
not upheld by many scholars and few now accept his 
interpretation of the above two and of another inscribed one 
from Parkham. The inscription on the latter statue is also 
fragmentary and very difficult for correct reading ; but the 
character of these three as well as some other uninscribed 
ones like the Besnagar and the Didarganj female figures 
and the head and torso of a colossal sculpture, all fully 
in the round, has been disclosed by the clear inscription on 
the pedestal of another similar statue of a slightly later date 
(1st century B.C.), which was discovered by M. B. Garde 
at Pawaya, in Gwalior State, Central India. There cannot 
be any doubt that all the above figures, both male and 
female, belong to the same category and if we can find a 
clue to the identity of one among them, the others will also 
be identified with its help. The part of the inscription on 
the Pawaya sculpture, which is the required clue, reads: 
‘Gausthya Manibhadrahhakta garbhasukhitdh Bhagavato 
Manibhadrasya 'pratimd pratisthdpayamU ’ (the image of 
Bhagavan Manibhadra is being established by the guild of 
the w'orshippers of Manibhadra). Certain Buddhist and 
Jain a texts clearly lay down that Manibhadra was the name 
of a Yaksa ; Samyutta Nikdya (I, 10, 4), for example, refers 
to the Manimala Caitya in Magadha as the haunt of the 
Yaksa Manibhadra ; and ' the Surya Prainapti, an ancient 
Jaina text, tells us that a Manibhadra Caitya stood to the 
north-east of the city named Mithila, the ancient capital 
of Tirhut.’^ In the Mahdmdyun list of the Yaksas, giving 

^ R. P. Chanda, M.A.SJ., No. 30, p. 7. He further informs 
U3 ‘ In the Vedie literature, the term Yak?a does not occur as the name 
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US the names of the tutelary divinities of particular cities 
and places of India, Purnabhadra and Manibhadra, two 
brother Yaksas are described as the particular objects of 
worship in Brabmavatl.’ Manibhadra in the above in- 
scription is distinctly described as Bhagavat which shows 
that he was an object of worship; it has already been 
shown above that an early Buddhist text, viz., the Niddeia 
commentary refers to ttie worshippers of Purnabhadra and 
Manibhadra among other deities. The name Kunika, 
unanimously read by scholars on the pedestal of the 
Parkham sculpture, has also been found on the so-called 
statue of Manasa Devi at Mathura, which is described 
in the inscription as Yaksi Layava, whose image was 
made for the sons of Sa, by Naka, pupil of Kunika,® 
The last-named Mathura image is probably to be 

of a class of supeiiluman beings and Kuvera Vaisravana,. (the king of 
the Taksas according to the Buddhist and post-Vedic Brahmanic litera- 
ture) is the king of the Eraksas/ But Coomaraswamy says that the 
word occurs several times in the Rgveda, Atharvaveda^ the Brdhmams 
and the Upanifads ; in these early allusions, a dual attitude is re- 
cognisable one of fear and dislike, the other of respect. The first 
reflected merely an Aryan dislike and distrust of aboriginal deities, 
while the second from the association of the idea of the tree of life, 
presents in certain Tedie passages, with the Yaksas who are primarily 
vegetation sp iritis, guardians of the vegetative source of life; Yaksas, 
Pt. II,, p. 1-2. ■ , 

’ Journal Asiatique, 1915, Mahdmdyuri, edited with introduction 
and notes by Sylvain L4vi, p, 38. Manibhadro Brahmavaiydm Purna- 
bhadraica bhrdiarau. The location of Brahma vati is unknown. L4vi 
suggests that the city might have been in the region of Varnu and 
Gandhara. 

^ The pedestal inscription was read and interpreted by E. P. 
Chanda in A.fif.I.A.B., 1922-23, p. 165. If this reading is correct, then 
both Naka and Eunika appear to be the names of two early Indian 
sculptors, like Amrita and Indranilamani, tw^o Gaudian sculptors of the 
mediaeval period ; the latter will be referred to again in Chapter V of 
this book. 
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dated in the Maurya or in the early Suhga period. 
Coomaraswaffiy refers to another Yaksa figure found at 
Deoriya, also of the same age in his Origin of the Buddha 
Image, Boston Museum Art Bulletin, 1927, pi. 4, fig. 47. 
The fact, however, that some of these Yaksa statues (one of 
the male ones from Patna in the Indian Museum and the 
Didarganj Yaksini) hold chaurls (fiy-whisks) in one of their 
hands has led R. P. Chanda to conclude that all of them 
‘ were evidently intended for decorative purposes ’ and were 
originally attached to Gaitya trees or stupas’ (ibid., p. 37). 
He wants to substantiate his view with a reference to the 
‘disposition of the images of the.Yaksas, Nagas and 
Devatas on the railing of the stupa of Bharhut and on the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya.’ But this 
conclusion can hardly be accepted ; to think of these huge 
stone figures, in the round, as mere accessories, when w'e find 
Manibhadra being described as Bhagabat and when we see 
that these divinities, ardently worshipped by their bhakias, 
are given the roles of accessories only in the Buddhist 
monuments, where they themselves are the worshippers of 
the Master, is unjustified. The Deoriya figure wears a 
turban and is sheltered by an umbrella ; Goomaraswamy does 
not exclude the possibility of its being a royal statue. But 
so striking an affinity exists among these sculptures, that 
there can be very little doubt about their all being regarded 
as Yaksas, who were the cult deities of a large section of the 
Indians. The yak-tail is not perhaps a distinctive mark of 
secondary rank in these early statues ; it became so in much 
later reliefs connected with the cults recognised by the 
orthodox section, where it is placed in the hands of some 
of the accessory figures of the central cult image. Among 
the various auspicious signs mentioned in the Jaina Kalpa- 
sutra, yak-tail is one, and it is sometimes regarded as 
an attribute of a Cakravartin. The Manibhadra statue 
also seems to have held a yak-tail in its right hand. 
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while the water or nectar vessel in its left hand is a 
common attribute placed in the hands of many cult deities 
lihe Siva and the future Buddha Maitreya. Coomarasw'amy 
has amassed a wealth of textual evidence in support of their 
intimate association with the element of hhahti and puja 
in Indian religion.^ He has also collected a number of 
texts containing references to the shrines and temples of the 
Yaksas, the former sometimes meaning no more than a 
sacred tree or a tree with an altar while the latter referring 
to structural buildings with images enshrined in them. He 
rightly observes that the existence of image (and Yaksa 
images are few' of the oldest known images in India) in every 
case implies the existence of temples and a cult ; as regards 
the Maiiibhadra figure he remarks that ‘this must have been 
housed in some kind of structure.’^ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis that are represented and 
labelled with identificatory inscriptions by the artists of 
Bharhut are Supavasa, Yirudhaka, Gahgita, Suciloma, 
Kupira (Kuvera), Ajakalako, Sudasana and Cada; the devatas 
that can be recognised there wdth the help of the inscriptions 
are Sirima, Culakoka (Esudrakoka) and Mabakoka ; we can 
also definitely identify with the artists’ aid the Naga king 
Elapatra (Brakapatra) in his two forms, first as a serpent 
and secondly^ as a human being with serpent hoods attached 
to the back of his head. B. M. Barua has collected mytho- 
logical stories from the Pali Buddhist literature referring to 
the particular occasions when one or other of the above had 
come in contact with the Buddha and received his blessings.® 
In the other early Buddhist monuments like Sanchi and 
Bodh Gaya, we find many of these figures, though they can- 
not be clearly distinguished in the absence of descriptive 

* A. C. Coomaraswamy, Yahsas, Part I., pp. 24-28. 

° Coomaraswamy, Op. cii., p. 18. 

® B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. II, pp. 57-74 
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labels by their side. The Hellenistic artists of Gandbara, 
in the approved Bnddbist tradition, do not fail to portray 
elaborately the same class of figures in the numerous 
reliefs that decorated the various sections of the stupas and 
vikaras. The frequency with which they appear in these 
monuments, though here in a secondary position, does not 
fail to impress one about the hold which they had on the 
religious lives of the people. Several Naga figures, snake 
coils and hood attached to the back of their human bodies, 
are in the collection of the Mathura Museum. The inscribed 
life-size statue from Chhargaon {G. 13. in the Museum) 
of the time of Huvishka (40th year), standing in a spirited 
attitude with his right hand raised above the head, shows 
that this object of worship was installed ‘ at their owm tank 
by two friends Senahasti and Bhonuka for the propitiation 
of the w'orsbipful Naga iPriyyatti Bhagava Nago).’ The 
Sculpture No. C. 28 in the same Museum representing a 
corpulent male and a female figure seated to front side by 
side has an inscription in Brahmi characters of the Kushana 
period, which reads Priyati Sidha (h) (May the Siddha be 
pleased).^ Belief No. C. 8. and Sculpture No. C. 12 there, 
regarded as similar to the above by Yogel and iconographi- 
cally akin to Kuvera and his consort (in No. C. 12 the 
female is shown wdth a child on her left knee] may properly 
be described as Siddhas, a class of worshipful beings, the 
denizens of the antarlhsa region, belonging to the category of 
the Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, etc., also represent- 
ed in early and later art. All the various images just 
mentioned are mostly those of the gods that are described 
in the early Jaina literature as vyantara devatas, i.e., 
‘intermediate gods’ (are they also intermediaries in a sense 
between the mortals and the new formed higher sectarian 

^ 3. P. H. ydgel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, 88-89, for the 
Chhargaon Naga, and p. 92 for the Siddha image. 
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gods the objects of their worship?).^ The images of the 
early Vedic divinities are few and far between — in early 
Buddhist art Sakra and Brahma are no doubt introduced as 
accessories, but their independent figures as objects of 
worship (bhagavat) are not likely to be found; iconic 
representations of the new-formed sectarian gods like 
Vasudeva and Siva are also rare in the early period. 

The above-mentioned data collected from a somewhat 
summary study of the extant early Indian monuments lend 
support to the view that the higher section of Indo- 
Aryans, at the time we are speaking of they have become 
for all intents and purposes Indians, owed their inception to 
this practice of making images and worshipping them, to 
their culture contact with the lov'er mass of the people and 
the earlier settlers of India. The evidence of the early 
Buddhist monuments like Bharhut and Sancbi fully proves 
that when the higher sectarian god Buddha was not being 
represented in an iconic form, these folk gods and goddesses 
were being iconically represented. ; I shall presently show 
with the aid of numismatic data that the deities belonging 
to the orthodox Brahmanical sectaries like Siva and Vasu- 
-deva-Visnu seem to have already come to be iconically 
represented in the 1st and 2nd centuries B. 0. if not earlier. 
The iconic representations of these cult-objects, however, 
was probably a direct outcome of the gradual incorporation 
of most or all of the lower divinities in the ever-expanding 
Brahmanic pantheon and their association with and absorp- 
tion into particular cults. The Kaliya-damana episode in 
the mythology of the Vasudeva sect should be profitably 

' For some details regarding the Vidyadhara motif in early 
Indian art, refer to rny article on ‘Vidyadhara’ in J.I S.O.A,^ Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 52ff. Liiders has recently , published a long article on 
‘ Vidyadharas in Indian Art and Mythology:/ in Z.DM.G,, 1988. The 
article is full of interesting inforimation. 
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oom pared in this connection. The other stories connected 
with this cult, such as the killing of the ass demon 
Dhenuka, the bull demon Arista, the horse demon Ke^in 
and the destruction of the twin Arjuna trees occurring in the 
post-Ohristian Bhagavata literature and illustrated in art as 
“ early as the 4th century A. D.(if not earlier), perhaps portray 

the mythologists’ attempts to refer to the subjugation of 
some of the lower cults by the higher one which was soon to 
be accepted as authoritative by the orthodox Vedic section 
of the people. Goomarasvvamy has collected plastic 
evidence to show how the iconography of the lower gods 
influenced the same of the higher cult deities ; his remark 
in this connection is worth quoting : ‘In early Indian 
art, so far as cult images are concerned, one iconographic: 
type stands out predominant, that is the standing figure 
with the right hand raised, the left on the hip. . . Of 
. this type are the early images of Yaksas, and Yaksis 

whether independent or attendant. And it is also this 
type which provided the model for the cult images of other 
deities, such as Siva or Buddha, when the necessities of 
Bhakti determined the appearance of all deities in visible 
forms.’ ^ We have already seen the etiology of the Yogi 
motif of some of the cult-images ; here, we get a clue to 
the origin of the other mode. Yogel has also rightly 
observed ^ modern idols of Baladeva manufactured here are 
exact copies of the ancient Naga figures.’ ^ It may be 
added that in ancient and medimval times also, images 
of Baladeva (Sarnkarsana, the elder brother of Vasudeva) 
were directly copied from the hybrid Naga figures and this 
iconographic association has led to the creation of the 
confused myth that he was an incarnation of the world- 
snake Ananta Naga or Sesa Naga. 

A. C. Coomaraswamy ■ yaftads, Part I, p. 29. 

’ J. Ph. Vogel, op. cit., p. 89. 
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It will not be out of place here to put in a few words 
about a practice which is intimately associated with that 
of worshipping images in shrines. This is the custom of 
the erection of the dhvajas or votive columns in honour of 
various sectarian deities like Vasudeva-Visnu, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumua, Kubera, Skanda Mahasena and others, before 
their temples. These dhvajas remind us not only of the 
memorial columns, one of whose early prototypes was the 
wooden sthuna of the Vedic burial mounds, but also of the 
Yupastamhhas which were erected by kings and noble men 
of yore in commemoration of their performance of the 
various Vedic sacrifices.^ The Garudadhvaja that was 
discovered at Besnagar has already been referred to. But 
it will be of interest to note here that two other capitals 
of columns, whose shafts have unfortunately not been 
discovered, are shaped one as a tala (fan palm) and the 
other as a makara (crocodile) and there can be no doubt 
that these, when they were whole, served as the votive 

^ For Vedio c/. X. 18, 13. For the Yufastambhas, 

refer to Mahabhdrata, III, 198, V. 10 ; I, 94, V. 28-29 ; Baghuvamia, 
YI, 38 ; Isapur stone one with a Brahmi inscription of the time of 
Yaabiska, the successor of Kauishka, in the year 24 of the Kushan era, 
J. Ph. Yogel, op. ait., p. 189 ; three recently discovered stone Yupas 
at Badva in Kotah State (Rajputana) of the Krta year 295, E.I., 
XXIII, p. 42 ff. and pis ; the Bijaygadh sacrificial post {yupa) 
with an inscription of the Krta year 428, Fleet, G.I.L, III, 
p. 253. Reference may also be made to the Asokan columns ; they 
are really Sasanastambhas (of. the word Sasan-asiamblia used in the 
Motupalli pillar inscription of Ganapatideva, E.I., XII, pp. 195-97), 
but are described as ‘ Silathambhas ’ in the edicts ; it is interesting 
to note that Asoka inlireotly refers to the existing custom of emcting 
free standing stone pillars in India, cf. Bupnath Rock edict, lines 4 5. 
The erection of Indra-dhvajas, usually wooden ones, specially asso- 
ciated with royalty, is frequently referred to in the epic and purapic 
literature ; the ErhafsamMid devotes a whole chapter on Indradhvafa 
lak^otyam. 
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columns dedicated to the two vyuhas, viz., Samkarsana and 
Pradyumna (the former is Taladhvaja and the latter Makara- 
ketana) of the Bhagavata or the Pancaratra cult.^ D. B. 
Bhandarkar’s suggestion that the makara, itself the pinnacle 
of the capital, was originally surmounted by a crowning 
piece, another garuda capital discovered at Besnagar, 
is 0 - friori unlikely ; for the discovery of the separate tala, 
garuda and makara capitals proves the probability of all 
the three of the four vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha having been enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the makara, 
which led Bhandarkar to make that suggestion, were pro- 
bably meant for the insertion of painted banners or flags. 
It is very likely that the Besnagar site contained also a 
shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its precincts a 
rsyadJwaja (rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special 
lahcchana ; unfortunately no such dJivaja has been dis- 
covered at Besnagar or in its environs. The capital of a 
stone column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves to be 
dated approximately in the 1st century B.C., discovered 
by Garde at Pawaya in Gwalior State, curiously enough 
substantiates the old practice of erecting fdladhvajas, in 
honour of Samkarsana.^ Eeference ought to be made in 
this connection to the capital of a stone column, in the 
form of ‘ a banyan tree represented as a Kalpa-vrksa, 
yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising 
from a square railed base ” which was discovered by 
Cunningham at Besnagar. Bags and vases overflowing 
with coins are shown beneath the branches of the tree ; a 
conch-shell and a lotus flower ‘ similarly exuding coins 
found on the other side of the tree,’ have correctly been 
identified by Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘ nidhis ’ 
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of Kubera, mz.y Sankha mdiPadma. This baujan capital 
which is usually dated in the 3rd century B. C, must have 
been originally placed on the top of a column standing in 
front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose special 
cognisance was a bag or a vase full of coins. ^ Not very 
long ago were discovered some interesting stone objects, at 
Lala Bhagatj a small village in the Dehrapiir Tehsil ,of the 

^ Coomaraswamy, Jahsas, Pt. II, p. 72, pi. 1. The original 
is in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta ; I have counted the number of 
objects coming in a downpour as it were from the Kalpaclruma and 
have found in all there are 8 such: — a conoh-sheli, a lotus, two 
vases all exuding coins and four more or less similar bags or purses, 
their necks tied round by strings, the idea being that they 
are also containing treasures. Coomarasw^amy enumerates 9 
treasures of Kubera, viz., Fadma, MaJidpadma, Sahliha, Makara^ 
Eacchapa, Miihiinda, Nanda, NUa and Kkarva w^hich are nearly 
water-symbols according to him. But the list is not the same 
in all the texts; the above list does partially agree with the one 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma from Bar avail, the names of the 
last three being put in as Kunda, Nila and Varcca, Kunda seems 
to be a mistake for Nanda and Varcca or Kharva are evidently later 
additions; for the same lexicon quotes from Bharata — ^ Marka^deya- 
purdne tu varcca Hi hitvd astdveva uktdh : — Padmini ndma yd vidyd 
Laksmistasyadhidevata I Tadddharasca nidhayastdn me nigadatal} 
irnu ii Tatra Padmamahdpadmdn tathd makarakacchapdn | Mukun- 
danildrinandasca> iankhascaivdsiamo nidhi H Batydmrddhydm hhavan- 
tyete sadbhih saha bhavantyami j Ete Jiyasiau Bamdkhydid nidhayd- 
stava krostuke 1! 

So we see there is no uniformity about the number and we can 
suggest that the eight objects descending from the banyan capital 
symbolise the aatanidhis of Kubera. Mediaeval representations 
of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera show the 
god seated on a couch beneath which is a row of eight coin 
jars, on the upturned one of which exuding coins, the god’s right leg 
rests; one of his hands holds a mongoose vomitting jewels; the purse 
is the usual cognisance of the Brahmanical Kubera. The number of 
coin jars beneath the seat of Jambhala should be noted in this 
connection. 
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OawnporB district, U.P. ; these consisted of a red sandstone 
cock carved in the round and a broken red sandstone 
pillar square below and octagonal abovel The latter bears 
among other figures the one of Gaja-LaksmT flanked by a 
pilaster emerging from a pot resting on the head of a Yaksa 
and crowned by a cock ; the stone cock must have originally 
served as the capital of a column, perhaps the very column 
whose carved shaft was found some distance from it, as it 
still bears a tenon projecting from its bottom. The . cock as 
well as the peacock is the particular emblem of Karttikeya 
and is especially associated with various aspects of . the 
deity ; thus on the coins of the Kushana emperor Hiivishka, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the 
same , god are shown holding in their hands standards 
surmounted by a bird which is presumably a cock or a 
peacock.^ Skanda Karttikeya is described in the texts as 
Barhiketu {Skanda Kumdrarupah saktidharo barhiketuica, 
Brhat Sanihitd ch. 67), and so there can be no doubt that 
these Lala Bhagat finds are connected with the cult of Kartti- 
keya whose shrine existed somewhere near their provenance 
in the 2nd century A.D. On one class of theYaudheya coins, v’ 
Skanda appears accompanied by a peacock and on the 
peacock type coins of Kumaragupta I, he rides on the bird. 
Some mediseval sculptures of this god are known, where 
a cock is placed in his hand. The Visnudharmottara 
enjoins that kukknta and ghantd should be placed in his 
right hand, while mijayanti pataka and hkti in his left. 

The Mahdbhdmta associates cock with him (Tvam krldase 

^ A.3.I.A.B,, 1929-30, pp. 132-33, pi. XXXI. The objects are 
to be dated in the 2ad century A.D. and not B.C. as wrongly put 
down by M.S. Vats; the editor of the Eeport corrects the mistake. 

The inscription on the face of the pillar reads : — Kumara vara 

in characters of the 2nd century A.D. 

Gardner, B. M. C. G. S. I., pp. 138, 149, pi. XXVII, 16, and 
XXVIII, 22. See pL IX, figs., 7, 8. 
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sanmukha kukkutena yathesta nanavidha kdmanarupi, ITT. 
281,16). Ooe other interesting fact worth noticing about 
the pillar fragment is that the prominence given to the 
figure of Surya among the carvings on its side supports the 
suggestion of some writers that Earttikeya had some solar 
connection ; Skanda is sometimes regarded as one of the 
attendant divinities of the sun god in some ieonographic 
texts where he is both named as Danda and Skanda (c/. 
T. A. G. Rao, op. cit., ¥ol. I, Part II, pp. 303-04, where 
he quotes from Visvakarmd-silpa a.ni Bhavisya Purdna).^ 

The Numismatic data are so very interesting and 
important especially for determining the early types of 
Brahmanical deities and they have been so little systemati- 
cally treated that I have reserved a separate chapter for 
discussing them. 

' These points were raised and discussed by me in fuller details 
in an article on ‘ Indian Votive and Memorial columns’, published in 
/. I. 8. 0. A., Coomaraswamy Volume, pp. 13-20. 


CHAPTEE IV 


Beahmanioal Divinities and their Emblems on 
Early Indian Coins 

Aniconij tradition of tbe early Indo- Aryans supported by the evidence of the ^ 
earliest Indian coins (punch-marked and cast)— explanation of the symbols appearing 
on them, somewhat conjectural in character— symbols and devices on tribal coins 
admit of surer interpretation— Ytipa on coins — Laksmi on the coins of indigenous and 
foreign rulers of India— her different types.— Appearance of sectarian gods on 
early coins -Siva in animal form — his erablems'-'Siva in human form on Uiia in 
coins— on some coins of the Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian and Kushan kings— A 
unique representation of f5iva on a coin of Huvishka.— Yasudeva-Yispu* rare on early 
coins— on those of the Paficala Vispumitra and on a Kushan seal — a few of bis emblems 
probably recognisable on some coins— Goddesses other than Laksmi on some 
indigenous and foreign coins of In lia—Uma on Huvishka’s coins— Surya not anthro- 
pomorphically represented on early indigenous coins— his early forms : Spoked wheel 
lotus, rayed disc on altar, etc,— and Subrahraa^ya, Skanda Kumara, Viiakha and 
Mahasena on coins— Indr a— Agni—Yaksas and Isfagas on Indian coins— Some 
general remarks on the above repesentations — Contemporary art conditions how far 
reflected by the above coin -devices. 

The way in which the ancient Indian coins and seals 
can be utilised for the study of Indian iconography has 
already been indicated in the first chapter.. The value 
of the earliest Indian coins in this respect has also 
been briefly assayed.^ The one substantial fact which is 
supplied to us by them, if we accept the view sponsored by 

^ For a somewhat detailed discussion about the significance , of 
some of the symbols appearing on them, refer to Coomaraswamy, 
H.I.I./i,, pp. 43-45, JD.B, Spooner at first suggested that many of the 
symbols were particularly Buddhist in character, the so,.called solar 
symbol stood for Dharma-Cakra, the tree, for. Bodhi tree, etc., 
1905-06, pp. 151 fi. But later he discarded this vie w’^ in 
favour of second one^ viz, ^ ihat many of them were Zoroastrian 
in nature; thus, the solar symbol stood for Mithra, the tree for haoma 
tree, etc., J,E,A.8,, 1915 pp. 41J-13, D. % Bhandarkar supposed thfit 
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several scholars that many of the symbols are religious in 
character, is that they fully corroborate the conclusion already 
arrived at with the help of textual and monumental evidence 
with regard to the earlier aniconic tradition of a large section 
of the Indians. Even when iconism had come to be accepted 
by the majority of the Indian people, they continued the 
earlier practice. Some of the animals appearing on them 
may stand for theriomorphic representations of deities while 
others on mountain symbols, three, five or six arched ones, 
may also have some cult significance ; the wheel, lotus and 
rayed disc may well be accepted as depicting the Sun god ; 
the tree within railing may stand for vrksa caityas or sthala- 
ar/rsas ; we find even a human figure holding a staff and a 
vase in his two hands, depicted almost in the same manner 
as on the coins of Uijayinl where we can justifiably identify it 
as Siva ; the three-arched mountain symbol with a crescent 
above it may typify the aniconic representation of the same 
god (he is sometimes described as triirhga parvata, cf, 

many of these can be explained as the various ways of representing the 
seven jewels (sapfa ratndni, such as hasti, a^va, mtha, ma'ni, stri, 
grhapati and' parinayaka), the insignia of an Indian CakraVartin 
empowered to strike coins, A.S.I.A.R., 1918-14, p. 211. Durga Prasad 
has- recently tried to explain the significance of these symbols with the 
help of some late texts and has suggested that most of these are 
Tantric in character, thus describing the circular cluster of dots as 
vindutncmdala, a variant of the so-called Taxila symbol as sadara 
cakra, etc., J.A.8.B., 1934, Numismatic Supplement No. XLV, 
pp. 16-55. J. Allan in his latest publication — Gaialogue' of 
Coins of Ancient India in the British Museum — ^has justifiably 
refrained from putting forth any suggestion about their character and 
has gone to the length of drawing most of these for referring to them 
in his description. P. N. Bhattacharyya in his Memoir (of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, (No. 62) on a hoard of silver punch- 
marked coins from Purnea, has very carefully noted the_ multifarious 
symbols and their variants appearing on them; he also has not 
attempted to explain any of the marks. 
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Coomaraswamyj 0. Z., 1927-28, p, 179) with the lunar 
crescent on his crest, 3amnhasekhara{F\. l, figs. 1-4) ; some 
others again as the second from the top on the left column of 
page 300 of Allan’s Catalogue may be taken to depict schema- 
tically a garuda or a makara dhvaia. But all these sugges- 
tions are by their very nature, conjectural in character and no 
certainty can be arrived at, in the present state of our 
knowledge. It seems, however, there is a great resemblance 
between some of them and others appearing on the picto- 
graphic seals of the Indus Valley, and if we can ever recog- 
nise the exact significance of the latter, then more light may 
be thrown on the former. But this uncertainty and hesita- 
tion disappear to a very great extent when we take up the 
study of the local and tribal coins. Some at least of the 
figures appearing on them can be explained with much 
greater confidence and when this is done it will appear that 
these are associated with particular religious practices or cults. 
Thus, the bull standing before a symbol (Pi. II, fig. 2) differ- 
ently represented (Allan, op. cit., p. 307, Nos. 3— 6) on the 
earliest coins of the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas (collec- 
tively to be dated in the 2nd — 3rd century B.O.) may very well 
represent the bull before the yupa, i.e., the sacrificial post. 
Allan has offered two suggestions for the symbol — a linga 
or a yupa, the latter of which is acceptable. Hd has noticed 
this symbol on the reverse of one round copper coin of 
Viisnumitra, collected by Prinsep from Kaiiauj ; he correctly 
remarks that, ‘The reverse has a horse apparently before a 
sacrificial post (yupa) and may commemorate an asvamedha 
sacrifice. One can compare the representation of this 

1 J. Allan, Op. cit, pp. XCIV, 147, PI. XIX, 13. An elaborate 
form of the same symbol appears on the Asvamedha type coins of the 
Gupta emperors, Samudragupta and Kumaragupta I. I have referred 
to this symbol, though it does not represent an icon, for showing how 
Vedic ceremonial religious practice is being portrayed by a few at least 
of these tribal coins. In my paper on Devices on some tribal coins, 
16-1307E 
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A'edic t/wpa with figures appearing on some other early coins 
in the tribal series, which were certainly based on plastic 
types and which were also cult objects. Stone yupas 
belonging to the third century A.D. iiave been discovered at 
Badva, Kotah state, Eajputana ; their shape, supports my 
contention to a great extent (for some symbols appearing on 
punch marked, local, tribal and other coins of ancient 
India, refer to Plates 1 and II). 

One of the earliest devices, frequently found on tribal 
coins, is Gaja-Laksmi, i.e., LaksmI standing (rarely seated), 
being bathed by two elephants (Poucher recognises in it, the 
nativity scene of the Buddha). It appears on an uninscribed 
coin from KausambI (Srd century B.C.), coins of Vi^akha- 
deva, Sivadatta and probably also of Vayudeva of Ayodhya 
(1st century B.C.) and uninscribed coins of Ujjayini (2nd- 
3rd century B.C.) ; nay such was the popularity of this 
device that many alien rulers of northern India like 
Azilises, Eajuvula and Sodasa adopted it on their coins.^ 

published in Vol. XVI, 1940, I have adduced grounds for 

explaining the ‘ Bull before yupa ’ symbol, as associated with the 
Suiagfauu sacrifice mentioned in the Gyhyasutras. The performance 
of this sacrifice resulted in the acquisition of wealth and prosperity. 

J. Allan, Op. oii., pp. 131-4, 149, 187, 190-1, 256 and correspond- 
ing plates; E. B. Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, Yol. I., p. 135, 
PI. XIII, fig. 333. The reverse device of some copper coins of Maues 
andAzes (P.M.O., Vol. I, pp. 100-101, 122; B.M.O., pp. 70-71, 89) 
has been described as a ‘ female figure standing to front between 
trees’ ; Whitehead says that it may be a Bacchante among vines, 
while Gardner asks whether it may be a Maenad standing between 
two vines. Coomaraswamy in his article on Early Indian Iconography 
(Eastern Art, Vol. I, p. 178) refers to three varieties of Laksmi, the 
third one described by him being Padmavasini, Kamalalaya type, in 
which she is surrounded by flowering stems and growing leaves, and 
very often she holds one of the flowering stems in each hand. The 
above coin device of Maues and Azes (c/. Pi. VII, fig. 2) may be a 
Hellenised version of the 3rd variety of Laksmi. Coomaraswamy 
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(PI, VII, fig. I). Belief carvings illustrating this motif are 
found on the early monuments of Central India ; here is a 
close approximation of the numismatic and sculptural repre- 
sentations. The motif, as it typifies the Indian idea of 
prosperity, frequently appears on coins and sculptures of 
later day and is still portrayed by the Hindus. Goddess 
LaksmI again, without the attendant elephants, either seated 
on a full-blossomed lotus or standing with a lotus flower in 
her hand, or standing on a lotus with the same flower in 
her hand, very often appears on the coins of UjjayinI, on 
those of the Hindu kings like Brahmamitra, Drdbamitra, 
Suryamitra, Visnumitra, Purusadatta, TJttamadatta, 
Balabhuti, Bamadatta and Kamadatta of Mathura, on 
the coins of the Satraps of Mathura like Sivadatta, 
Hagamasa, Baj uvula and Sodasa, on the coins of the 
Bajapya Janapada and on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
of Pancala. ^ The so-called ‘ dancing girl wearing long 
hanging ear-rings and oriental trousers ’ on the coins of the 
Indo-Greek kings Pantaleon and Agathokles, dubbed as ‘ a 
strictly Hindu type ’ by Gardner, has been recognised by 
Coomaraswamy in his article on ‘ Early Indian Icono- 
graphy ’ as Sri-LaksmI, with a great deal of justification. 
I myself hesitatingly suggested that the female figure on the 

illustrates the motif as represented in the early Indian art of Central 
India, snd the similarity is very striking.-^w-- 

^ J. Allan, op. cH., pp., 252, 259-67, 270-71, 273-84, 210-12, 
279-97 and corresponding plates. The figure of the goddess on the 
Mathura coins was sometimes wrongly identified as that of Krsna, 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 526. For a detailed study of 
the early iconography of 8 ri-Laksmi on the basis of textual, monu- 
mental and numismatic data, refer to A.O, Coomaraswamy 's article on 
^ The Early Indian Iconography, in Eastern Art, Vol. I, pp. 175fi, 
The coins which are noticed above can collectively be dated from the 
2nd century B.C. to the 1st century A.D. Some of these figures 
however, may also stand for Durga-Gauri, as will be shown 
later on. 
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-above coin with a very long equine head may stand ior 
-Yaksini A^vamukhi (PL VII^ fig. 3).l The city deity of 
Puskalavatl on the unique Indo-Scythian gold coin described 
by Gardner {B.M.O., p. 1(52) may very well be identified 
as Laksmi with a lotus in her hand, as has been suggested 
by Goomaraswamy in the above article. It may be argned 
that the numismatic and sculptural representations of 
Laksmi do not prove much with regard to the iconic re- 
presentations of deities associated with different Brahmani- 
cai cults like those of Siva and Vasudeva-Visnu, because, 
Laksmi, as the Indian goddess of wealth and prosperity,, 
was respected by the Indians in general. But here also 
early Indian coins do not fail us. The appearance of the 
cult-gods on them may not be as frequent as that, of this 
particular goddess,, but their figures are undoubtedly met 
with. The reason of the comparative infrequency is 
obvious ; Laksmi could very appositely be used by the 
issuers of coins (units of wealth), to whatever creed they 
might belong ; but such could not usually be the case with 
the sectarian gods or goddesses. 

With regard to the representation of Buddha and Siva 
on the coins, the following observation of Goomaraswamy 
is worth noticing, ‘ In Buddhist art, we find at Bharhut 
and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, 
clearly designated in the inscriptions as Buddha {Bhagavato) 
and worshipped as such... Later on the figure of a 
human teacher takes its place upon the throne, the 
old symbols being retained as specific designations... 
In the same way with Hindu types ; thus we find at first 
the humped , bull alone, then a two-armed, and finally a 
four-armed figure accompanying the bull, once the re- 
presentative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other 
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symbols are held in the haads as attributes.’ ^ As regards 
Buddha, no certain representation of him appears on coins 
before the time of Kanishka ; the seated figure on certain 
coins of Eadaphes cannot be definitely recognised as 
Buddha on account of the hammer-like object placed in his 
raised right hand, while those seated figures on certain 
copper coins of Maues and a few hailing from Ujjayin 
are of uncertain character (c/. Coomaraswamy, The origin 
of Buddha Image). ^ : In the case of Siva, it is true, there 
cannot be much doubt in identifying the bull appearing 
on many indigenous coins as well as on those of the alien 
rulers of India as representing him theriomorphicalij. 
Thus, the humped boll, represented on the reverse side of 
the unique gold coin of an uncertain Indo-Scythic king, 
bearing legends in Greek and KharosthI script, Tawros and 
Usahhe (Frsabha), most presumably stands for Siva ; this 
reminds us of the same device appearing on the coins of the 
white Hun ruler Mihira gula with the legend jayatu vrsah in 
the script of the period. ® But, as it has been shown above 
that the bull before a particular symbol on certain coins may 
also have represented the sacrificial bull. 

Before I pass on to the anthropomorphic figures of Siva 
on early indigenous and foreign coins, I shall refer to a 
symbol which appears on an uninscribed cast coin, 
(provenance unknown). It seems to be a somewhat realis- 
tic representation of the lihgam. If the interpretation of 
this - symbol is correct, then we have here an emblem 
intimately connected with Siva-worship. In fact, Allan 

^ A. C. Coomaraawamy, H.I.l.A., p. 46. 

® I'he seated figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for 
Siva; the head seems to bear on it a hrohylos {jaidmulkuta) , but the 
object in the raised right hand is not distinct. 

® P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of Goins of the Greek 
and Soyihic kings of India, p.; 162, pi. XXIX, 15; V. A. Smith. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vpl. I, p. 230, pi. XXV. 5, 
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has definitely described it as ling am on square pedestal;’ 
the tree in railing on left of the same coin may stand for 
the sihala-vrlisa in association with the particular Saiva 
emblem. Allan thus describes its obverse: ‘ Building(?) 
on 1. ; tree in centre; on r. female figure to 1.’ There can 
be no doubt about the inter-relation of many of these 
symbols appearing on such types of coins and on the basis 
of Allan’s description as supported by his plates, one is 
tempted to find in the obverse and reverse devices of this coin, 
the cult object, the sacred tree associated with it, the 
shrine (?) as well as the votary all together (PI. I, figs. 
14-15). Though Allan has not named another symbol 
appearing on the obverse of two square copper coins 
probably to be attributed to Taxila, its very appearance 
seems to connect it with the other one just described, 
the pedestal here being somewhat summarily represented 
(PI. I, fig. 9). But Kngams wdth or without elaborate 
pede^.tais are known to have existed in ancient times (for 
e^mple, the Gudimallam Linga, one of the earliest one, f 
rises abruptly from the floor of the shrine) ; in fact, in the 
early specimens the latter mode w^as usually followed. 
Now, the reverse of these coins has a hill with trees grow- 
ing from its^two sides and an honorific parasol like emblem 
on the top. Here again, these symbols, taken together 
seem unmistakably to point to their cult connection. A 
Sivalinga on a pedestal placed between two different trees 
in side railings is also represented on the obverse of var. c 
of class I coins hailing from IJjjain. ^ As for the 
association of the tree with the phallic emblem of Siva 
reference may be made to the terracotta seal in the 
collection of Dhir Singh Nahar, having on it a Siva- 
linga with subdued realism, described as Padapeivara in 

‘ J. Allan, op. ciL, p. 85, No. 2. PI. XI, 2 ; P. 233, Nos. 154 and 
154a, PL XXXV. 6 and P. 243, No. 19, PI. XXXVI, 15, 
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Gupta characters. Even now many of the important 
Sivalihgas worshipped in India have their particular trees ; 
the celebrated Ap-iihga of Jarabukesvara near Srirangam 
and the tradition associated with it should be noted here. 
Numerous textual references can be cited to show Siva’s 
connection with hills and mountains ; notice should be taken 
here, however, of the extremely realistic phallic emblems of 
Siva shown above or beside a hill exactly in the manner 
in which the latter symbol is drawn on the Taxila 
coins, and inscribed m Brahml characters of the Gupta 
Period, on some Terracotta seals from Bhita {A. S. I. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 415, Nos. 16 and 16; PI. X, fig. 4). The 
three coins noted above can with some confidence be 
dated in the 2ad-3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Coomaraswamy remarked with regard to the symbols on 
punch marked coins, before the publication of Allan’s 
Catalogue that the ‘ marks which w^e might expect, but 
which are not found, include the lihgam etc.’ (H. I. 1. A., 
p. 45). If the above suggestion is accepted and there is 
every reason to accept it, w'e find here perhaps the earliest 
representation of phalli on some local or tribal coins of the 
historical period (for the phallic emblems of Siva on an 
Ujjain coin, see PI. I, fig. 10). 

A few other symbols appearing on the indigenous as 
well as the foreign coins of India must have to be interpret- 
ed as so many Saivic emblems. The reverse side of the 
coins of the Pancala king Eudragupta bears a device which 
has been described by Allan as ‘ railing with three pillars 
above ; uncertain objects at top of each.” Two of these 
coins are illustrated on Plate XXVII (Nos, 1 and 2) of his 
book ; the reverse of No. 2, I think, discloses the identity 
of this device. The central object is a trident (trimla) 
placed inside a railing and the side ones are pillars similar 
to the two shown on either side of Agni standing over a 
basement on the coins of Pancala Agnimitra. The associa- 
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tion of the issuer’s name Budramitra with the well-known 
attribute of Eudra- Siva will have to be noted here. In fact j 
Allan in his Introduction (p. CXVIII-CXIX) puts forth the 
same suggestion ; he writes, ‘ Budragupta has on his reverse 
a trident between two pillars (e.gf., PI. XXVII, 2), the 
emblem of Eudra-Siva. On other coins (e.g., PI . XXVII, 1' 
the object appears to be a star or a kind of double trident 
with prongs below as well as above.’ If we compare the 
central object with the same on the reverse of a coin doubt- 
fully attributed to Taxila we find that both of them are 
identical. The latter has been described by Allan as ‘ Tree 
in centre; standing figure on either side ’ (op. cit., p. 237, 
No. 2, PI. XLV, 1) ; but there are only three prongs and 
these are placed on the top of the long staff issuing out of 
a basement. The two figures on either side of this enshrin- 
ed Trimh emblem may simply represent the votaries before 
the object of their devotion. The central object on the 
obverse of the next coin reproduced in Allan’s Plate XLV 
may show a tree as several branches issue out of the central 
stem ; whatever may be its significance, it is also an object 
of worship. But this time it is so possibly to other gods; one 
in his animal form ; cf. Allan’s description of the whole 
device — ‘ Tree in railing in centre; on left, figure on ele- 
phant to right ; on right, lion right with a solar symbol 
above ; at top the hill with crescent, the taurine, swastika 
and an uncertain object ’ (p. 237). It can be suggested 
that some sacred tree associated probably with Siva is being 
shown here as an object of veneration. Cunningham des- 
cribes the reverse of a coin of the Pancala Dhruvamitra as 
‘ ’Trident on basement of Buddhist railing’ and remarks 
‘ Bhruva is the north Polar Star, but as it is also a .name 
of Siva, I conclude that the trident refers to him’ (C., G.A.L, 
p. 81, PI. VII, fig. 3). Allan, however, writes about the 
same device, ‘ The object in question, which stands on a 
platform in the position usually occupied by the deity bet- 
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ween two pillars with cross-bars at top .is, ho wever^ not a 
trident. Gn No. 53 (PI. XXVII, 5) it looks like a 

battle-axe, but oq No. 55 (PI. XXVII, 6) and others the 
shaft is clearly bent. It must be a symbol of Dbruva, the 
pole-star ’ (cxviii). I am not sure about the nature of the 
device from the respective plates, but even if it be a battle- 
axe at all, then that would also connect the symbol with 
Siva ; its being a particular emblem of the polar star, 

however, should not also be discounted, especially with 

regard to the coin No. 55. In any case, I shall presently 
show how the combined trident-battle-axe was sometimes . 

used by itself as the obverse or reverse device on coins. 
Mention may be made in this connection of a symbol 
appearing on some of tlie uninscribed cast coins described 
by Allan in the pages (87-91) of his book; (PI. I, fig. 6), 

When observed along with the above devices, it is 

highly probable that it represents as played trident with 

broad flattened prongs, issuing out of a railing which 
contains also two parasol-like objects on its two sides (a 
comparison with the side parasols of railings enclosing Bodhi- 
tree and other Buddhist symbols, as represented in Bodh 
Gaya and Araaravatl reliefs is suggested). The combined 
trident and battle-axe placed before the tree in enclosure 
on the reverse sides of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa 
should be noted here (Allan, op. cit., p. 124, PI. XIV^ 14). 

This combined symbol with undoubted Saiva association 
appears on the obverse of Wen^ Xadphises’ coins, where 
the king, a Mahesvara by faith, puts offerings in honour of 
bis deity on the sacrificial fire (Whitehead, P.M.C’., Vol. I, 

PI. XVII, 36). The same symbol is present on the coins 
of Vasudeva and Vasu; when Samudragupta issued some of 
his gold coins in evident imitation of the late Kusban 
money, he had to replace the trident-battle-axe standard of the 
prototypes of his coins with the Garuda emblem sacred to 
Visnuj. as he was a Parama-h}iagm(ito, {& devout Bhagamta or 

17-1307B 
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a Vai§nava), TLe .replacement of the Mil symbol with 
crescent above, possibly a Saiva emblem, with Vasudeva- 
Visnu’s Garuda, by Chandragupta II in his silver issues 
struck in imitation of the silver coins of the Western 
Satraps after he had overthrown them, may also be ex- 
plained in the same manner. 

Siva appe ars for the first time in an anthrop omorphic 
form on the many coins hailing from Ujiain and its en- 
virons. The single standing figure on many of these coins 
can be definitely identified with him. Cunningham was 
not certain about its identification ; but the attributes in the 
hands, viz., a staff— -not a sun standard, as he described it, 
for the solar symbol does not seem to be joined to the staff — 
in the right and vase in the left clearly disclose the 
identity (PI. I, fig. 7). Any doubt whatsoever is set 
at rest by the testimony of another variety of the same 
series of coins which shows a bull slightly prancing 
up and looking up at the deity (c/. the Matsyapurana 
passage which enjoins that Vi^akha the mount of Siva 
should be in the attitude of looking up at the god, 
devaviksanatatparah ; PI. I, fig. 13). Moreover, the three 
headed standing figure on the obverse of a third variety 
of the Ujjain coins, carrying the identical attributes 
further strengthens my hypothesis (PL I, fig. 8). Cunning- 
ham, no doubt, identified the latter as Mahakala, but 
his statement that ‘this coin may be accepted as a single 
evidence of Brahmanism at Ujjain’ is unjustifiable. Allan 
is in doubt about the identity of this figure ; he proposes that 
this figure and its variants may stand for both the deities, 
viz., Siva Mahakala and Skanda Karttikeya (in the body of 
-the Catalogue, however, he invariably describes them as 
Karttikeya or simply as deity). The three heads of the 
figure on some Ujjain coins have been taken by him to 
partially represent the six heads of the latter divinity. But 
we have six-headed figures of Karttikeya in indigenous coins 
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and three-headed Siva figures are known from Eushan 
coins. ^ On the obverse of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa’s 
silver coins, we find the figure of Vispamitra (Vi^vamitra) 
as described by the KharosthI legend across the figure, 
but on the reverse there occur two symbols which are 
intimately associated with Siva, viz., combined trident- 
battle-axe on a pedestal and a tree within railing. What 
is further of interest in the case of the copper coins 
of the Audumbara chiefs, Sivadasa, Eudradasa and 
Dharaghosa, is that they almost invariably bear on their 
reverse sides the representations of structural shrines 
('domed pavilions,’ Coomaraswamy, and two-storied domed 
stupa, Allan) with the trident-battle-axe standards almost 
invariably placed before them (PI. I, figs. 16-17). The 
latter unmistakably prove that the structures are not 
stupas, but Saiva shrines which must have contained images ' 
or phallic emblems of Siva. The coins can be dated in the 
2nd-lst centuries B.C. On certain copper coins of the 
second century A.D. issued by an anonymous ruler of most 
probably the Ivuninda tribe, we find the standing figure of 
Siva, holding in his right hand a trident-battle-axe, his left ■* 
hand from which hangs some thing ( ? tiger skin) resting on 
hip; bis head is adorned with jatds arranged in the 
jatahhdra manner, as we find the same arranged on that of 
Siva carved on the shaft of the Siva-liiiga at Gudimallam; 
on some specimens, however, he seems to be standing under 
an umbrella (Pi. I, fig. 21.). The legend on these coins 
reads ‘ Bhagavata Ghatresvara mahdtmanah,’ i.e., of the 

^ Cunningham, C. A. I., pp. 97-8, pi. x, figs. 1-6; Allan, op. cii. 
Introduction, pp. exliii, 245-52. The object in the right hand of the 
figure is invariably described by Allan as spear, but it is nothing but a 
staff or a standard ; the spear in the right hand of the definitely 
recognisable Karttikeya on several varieties of the Yaudheya coins 
can rightly be distinguished from the staff above. 
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holy or worshipful one, the noble-souled lord of the Ghatra 
(one of the Indian insignia of sovereignty).^ 

Among the coins of the early foreign rulers of India, Siva 
has been recognised on certain billon coins of Gondophares. 
He stands facing with his left leg slightly advanced and head 
bent a little towards the left, clasping a long trident in his 
right hand and a palm-branch in his left which rests in the 
approved Indian iconographic manner on the hip {katihasta). 
Paint traces oi jata are to be found on his head, E. J. 
Eapson described another variety of the deity with his 
right hand extended and a trident in his left hand (J.R.A.S., 
1900, pp. 285-6). Figure 9 in PI. XXII of Gardner’s 
Catalogue shows this second variety of Siva on Gondophares 
coins. The stance of the god in this type is exactly similar 
to the one of Siva (undoubtedly so) on some gold coins 
of Wema Kadphises, where the deity is depicted with- 
out his mount, though there is a little difference in the 
placing of attributes (PI. I, fig. 19). Thus, the object 
held in the right hand of the latter figure is not simply 
trident but trident-battle-axe combined (as in the Kuninda 
coin noted above) and the object banging down from 
the left arm is the skin garment, the palm branch being 
absent. But the extreme similarity of the slightly bent 
pose of the body, just suggestive of the dvihhahga, 
is a very important consideration and the possibility of 

* For the above Audumbara and Kuninda coins, refer to Allan, 
op. cit., pp. 122-25 tfe plates; pp. 167-68 tg plates. Does this class of 
Kuninda coins show that the tribal state of the Kunindas at one time 
was dedicated to the Lord Siva in the 2nd century A. D., and the 
coins were issued in his name in the oapacity ofi ts sovereign ruler 
(the title ChatreSvara is significant)? We can cite a modern analogy; 
the real ruler of the Travanoore state is Lord Padmanabha and 
the ruling chief acts as his substitute. In mediffival times, the 
Kingdom of Mewar was also sometimes dedicated to the Lord 
EWihgaji, its patron deity. 
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its being the Greek deity Poseidon because that god too 
has a trident as his attribute and the palm-branch is a 
Greek insignia, can be discounted. In the other variety 
noticed by Rapson the palm-branch is absent. The epithet 
devavrata applied to Gondophares on most of his coins 
may be significant; it is likely that dew here does not 
simply mean ‘god’ but means the god Siva as in several 
passages of Hiuen-Tsang’s Si-yti-ki {cf. his statement, 
‘Outside the west gate of the city of Puskalavati was a 
Deva-temple and a marvel-working image of the Deva ; ’ 
Watters, On Yuan Ghwang, I, p. 214). Considering all 
these facts one must be careful about accepting Tarn’s 
statement that Siva ‘ does not appear in person on coins 
till those of the Kushans.’ ^ On a round copper seal 
discovered at Sirkap in the year 1914-15, Siva appears with 
trident in left hand and club in right ; it is biscriptual, 
bearing the legend ‘ Sivaraksitasa ’ in Brahmi and Kharosthi 
characters of the early first century A..D. The standing 
pose of the figure is slightly dissimilar to that of the same 
god on the coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises just 
discusssed ; the left leg is placed in the same manner but the 
right one with the bent knee is stretched forward. But the 
club on the right hand is specially noteworthy, because it 
greatly resembles the knotted club in the hands'' of Herakles 
appearing on some Indo-Greek coins. The treatment of the 
whole figure is undoubtedly Hellenistic, though tlie subject 
itself and part of the motif is purely Indian {cf. the loin 
cloth and the turban on the head ; PI. VIII, fig. 3). ^ 

^ W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Baciria and India, p. 402. Por 
the above coins of Gondophares and Wema Kadphises, cf. Whitehead, 
o-p.cit., p. 151, PI. X7, Pig. 43 and p. 183, PL XVII, Fig. 33. Tarn 
evidently was unaware of the presence of Siva in his personal form in 
much earlier indigenous coins of Ujjain, just noticed. 

“ Sten Konow, C. 1, I., Vol. II, p. 102, PI. XX, 11. The name 
of the owner of the seal, Sivarak^ita, is interesting; it means one 
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The same god appears on the obverse of some square 
copper coins of Maues', The type on the British Museum 
specimen has been described by Gardner as ‘ male figure 1., 
chlamys flviug behind; holds club and trident’ {B.M.G., 
p. 71, PI. X VII, 3) ; but Whitehead describes it on a Puujab 
Museum specimen of the sarne variety of Maues’ coin as 
‘male deity striding to 1. with flowing draperies, holding club 
in r. hand and long spear or sceptre in 1.’ {P.M.C., Vol. I, 
p. 101, PI. X, 26). A comparison of the plates in the two 
catalogues will show that both, the specimens belong to the 
same variety of Maues’ square copper coins and Gardner’s 
description, though short, is quite correct. In fact, the 
peculiar knotted club in^ the right hand and the trident 
held over the left shoulder in the left and the particular 
stride leave no doubt that the god is identical to the one on 
the seal of Sivaraksita, where the very name. ‘ One 
protected by Siva,’ shows that the god is Siva. Thus, 
this is an undoubted representation of Siva on a coin of 
Maues and we can now say that Siva makes his appearance 
on some coins of alien rulers of India, much earlier than 
those of Gondophares (PI. VIII, fig. 1). Attention may be 
drawn in this connection to the obverse of klaues’ coin 
(No. 13 in Cunningham’s Coins of the Indo-Scythians, 
p. 30, PI. II, Fig. 13) which has been described by 
Cunningham as ‘ Male figure to front, with elephant goad 
over 1. shoulder ’ ; elephant goad as an attribute of Siva 
appears on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and it is 
very probable that, this particular figure also represents Siva 
(PI. VlII, fig. 2). Those figures on Maues’ coins which 
carry only a trident in their hands and sometimes trample 

protected by Siva, i.e., Siva was his patron deity. On this analogy, 
the name Terambi-pala, referred to in the end of the first Chapter 
may mean ‘ one protected by Terambi.' Terambi or Teramba may be 
the feminine form of Tryamba or Tryambaka, a name of Siva. 
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on a dwarfish figure are to be identified as Poseidon, as he 
appears on certain coins of Antimachus Theos. But the 
composition reminds us of the Indian one in which Siva 
tramples on Apasmara-Purusa. The bronze seal No. 12, 
unearthed at Sirkap, Taxila, is described by Marshall in 
A.S.LA.R., 1914-15, p. 33, PI. XXIV, 50, as Herakles 
trampling down a bull-shaped dragon ; the Kharosthi legend 
in it was tentatively read by him as Tidusa Vihhumitrasai?), 
Konow definitely reads it as Badusa Vispamitrasa and 
translates it as ‘ Of the Young Brahman Vi^vamitra ’ 
(G.IJ., Vol. II, p. 102). Does this figure represent Siva as 
Visvamitra (c/. the Audumbara coin noticed above), the 
name of the person in this seal being after the name of the 
god reproduced ? The bull below the left leg of the principal 
figure is significant (Pi. Vlll, fig. 4). 

The most noteworthy representations of Siva, however 
especially from the iconographic point of view, are those that 
appear on the Kushan money, the coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. It is not merely the 
feature of the multiplication of Siva’s bands and heads that 
is interesting, but the varying nature of the attributes 
placed in the hands of Siva is also of great iconographic 
interest. In the earliest of the Siva figures in this series, 
those on the coins of Wema Kadphisek, the god is 
invariably two-handed, the right hand, almost without 
exception, holds a trident or a trident-battle-axe, while the 
left one hanging downwards carries a W’ater-vessel, with the 
skin upper-garment slung round the forearm; the last 
feature strongly reminds us of the same in the figure 
of Visvamitra on Dharaghosa’s silver coins noticed above 
and the representation of standing Herakles on the 
coins of certain Indo-Greek rulers like Demetrius (c/. 
also the figure of Herakles on some coins of Huvishka ; 
(PI. I, fig. 18). The treatment of the jata differs in 
individual specimens, two modes being discernible, one 
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where the matted locks are gathered together ending 
in a knob just on the centre of the head, while in the 
other mode, beneath that is shown a convex-shaped object, 
which may be the hair treated in a fashion similar to 
that on the head of Siva in the Chatresvara coin of 
the Kunindas. On one copper coin of Wema Kadphises, 
again, reproduced in Cunningham’s Goins of the Indo- 
■Scythians and Kushans (Plate XV, Fig. 11), the deity 
seems to be poly-cephalous; Cunningham has, however, 
described the figure simply as Siva. In the coins of 
Eanishka and Huvishka the iconography of Siva acquires 
a new orientation, and both the two-handed and the four- 
handed figures are found with a variety of attributes 
reminiscent of the varied iconography of later days, Siva 
here almost invariably appears without his mount and when 
he is two-armed, he carries a trident in the right hand and 
a gourd in the left (Whitehead suggests the possibility of 
the latter’s being a human head, but that is unlikely). On 
some copper coins of Eanishka in the Indian Museum, Siva 
grasps a spear or a staff with right hand while his left hand 
rests on a club. On several types of gold and copper coins 
of Eanishka the god is four- armed and is showm wearing a 
garland or necklace, but different sets of attributes appear 
on different specimens; on one set of Eanishka’ s and 
Huvishka’s coins are found in the upper right hand vajra 
(small hand-drum according to Cunningham and Whitehead ; 
but the object closely resembles the thunderbolt which is 
held by Vajrapani the attendant of Buddha in Gandhara art), 
in lower right, a water- vessel with mouth downwards (an 
unusual way of holding it), in upper left hand a trident 
and in lower left an antelope (PI. VIIl, fig. 6). On some 
specimens of this series we find elephant-goad along with 
the water-vessel in the lower right hand ; this mode of 
crowding two attributes in one hand is uncommon in the 
representations of the Indian deities. Again, four-armed 
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Siva on certain copper coins of the same ruler holds noose 
in lower right hand, while the lower left sometimes is 
empty, but at other times resting on hip or hanging 
down, it holds a water vessel, the other attributes being 
similar to the above. Some gold coins of Huvishka 
show three-faced and four-armed Siva, having water-vessel, 
thunderbolt, trident and club respectively in the four hands 
from the lower right upwards (PI. IX, fig. 1) ; on other gold 
coins of the same king Siva appears as one-faced with more 
or less the same attributes, an antelope being placed in the 
lower left hand ; but such is the imperfect state of preserva- 
tion of many of his copper coins, that the attributes held by 
the hands of Siva are seldom fully discernible. Huvishka’s 
gold coin described by Gardner in P. 148 of his book (PI. 
XX7III, 16) has a type of Siva figure on the reverse, which 
is of outstanding interest from iconographic point of view. 
His description is as follows, ‘Siva facing, three headed, 
nimbate ; dad only in waist band, ithyphailic; has four arms 
and hands, in which are goat, w'heel, trident, and thunder- 
bolt’ (PI. IX, fig. 2). Trisula, vafra and cakra are recogni- 
sable in the front left, back left and back right hands 
respectively ; the goat or antelope in the front right is not so 
very distinct. There are undoubtedly three-heads all 
encircled by a halo sometimes absent round the heads of the 
varieties of deities ; whether however the faces are all human 
is not quite clear. The cakra in one of the hands and the 
urddhalihga feature, the latter so common in sculptural 
representations of Siva from the late Ivushan period 
onwards, are noteworthy characteristics. Does the type 
show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of 
Harihara of subsequent days or is it of the same nature as 
that of the Gandhara sculpture of Trimurti. ? ^ It may 

A.S I.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 276 fE., pi. LXXIIa. Natesa Aiyar des- 
cribes the Gandhara relief as a three-headed and six- armed Trinxurti 
3.8— 1307B 
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be noted tbat no other of the early coin representations of 
Siva bears the urddhaJinga Bign. One unique copper coin 
of Huvishka in the collection of the Indian Museum has the 
figure of ‘an archer standing right, holding a bow as long as 
himself, with string inwards; legend right in peculiar 
characters, which look like old Brabmi for Ganesa’ (Smith). 
Only one other specimen of such a coin was known, when 
Smith published bis Catalogue, and these two coins are of 
outstanding interest both from the numismatic and icono- 
graphic point of view. These are the two exceptional pieces 
where Brahml script is used to describe the deity in the 
imperial Kushan series, and the device here has nothing to do 
with the elephant-headed and pot-bellied deity bearing that 
name. Here Siva is most presumably indicated by the word 
which is also mentioned in the sixth canto of the Rdmayana 
as one of the attributive epithets of Siva (Ganeso lolmsam- 
bhiiscu lokapalo mahdhhiijahl Maliahhago maMsull 
mahadamstrl mahescarai^ H ). If the identification of this 
device is accepted, then we have here a unique representation 
of Siva of early times where bow is his principal attribute 
(c/. the Egvedic description of Paidra already noted in the 
last chapter — Arhan vihliarsi scnjaMni dhanvarhan niskam, 
etc.). Our survey of the iconographic types of Siva re- 
presented 'on Huvishka’s coins w'ill be incomplete, if we 
fail to take note of the unique quarter .stater of the same 
ruler, in the collection of the Punjab Museum, which has 
tvTO figures, one male and the other female, standing facing 
each other, with a Kushan monogram between them, the 
former being described as Bhave^a (Oeso) and the latter as 
Nana. Now there can be very little doubt that here Nana 

the head to the proper right being tbat of Visnu, while the one to 
the proper left being that of Brahma; the oentral head is that of Siva 
recumbent on his bull. But from the plate, the animal appears to be 
an elephant and the head cn the proper left seems to be leonine. 
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is identified by the die-cutter with Uma, the consort of Siva, 
whose figure also is to be found on an unique coin of the 
same Kusbao ruler, where the goddess was correctly des- 
cribed as Uma (OMMO) by the die-cutter (PI. VIII, fig. 5); 
this coin was noticed by E. J. Rapson in /.R.d..S'., 1897, 
p. 324. Cunningham had two. gold coins in his collection, 
one a stater and the other a quarter stater, which were later 
acquired by the British Museum. The latter is similar to 
the one in the Punjab Museum (P. M. G., Yol. I, P. 197, 
PI. XVIII, fig. 135) just described, but the former is the 
same in which Rapson recognised the figure of Uma. 
Cunningham wrongly described both the pieces in the same 
manner; Siva is no doubt identical in both, but on the 
stater piece the goddess holds a different object in her right 
hand (in the other, Nana holds her peculiar sceptre tipped 
with a horse's head) and the inscription by her side can be 
clearly read as OMMO (Uma). Rapson remarked 'not only 
is the inscription quite distinct, but the symbol which the 
female deity holds in her hand, it may perhaps be a 
.Jlovver, is quite different from the well-known symbol of 
Nanaia ; and we may, therefore, unhesitatingly add Uma to 
the list of Indian deities represented on Kushan coins’ 
(J.B.A.S., 1897, p. 324). Rapson was quite correct in 
the above remark and we can produce fresh evidence in its 
support. The reverse of a stater piece of Huvishka repro- 
duced in PL XVIII (No. 136) of the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, 'Vol. I (p. 197) is described by Whitehead as 
‘Figure of goddess with the cornucopiae as on No. 130, 
with name to 1., which is quite blundered and illegible.’ 
But if the legend is compared with the other where Rapson 
reads OMMO (the coin is reproduced by Cunningham in 
N umismBic Chronicle, Ser. Ill, Vol. XII, PI. XIII and 
Goins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, PI. XXIII, fig. 1), 
it can similarly be read. It begins from top left corner 
and runs sideways; the first two letters are quite clear, 
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but the third letter (the second M) shows two short addi- 
tional strokes attached to it and the last letter an 0 due 
to exigencies of space runs into the top corner of the 
second M. The whole legend stands thus 0 M M 0 
(PI. VII, fig. 5). The goddess Urn a here holds a cornu- 
copiae like certain figures of Demeter, Tyche and Ardochso ; 
but in the coins of Huvishka, we find some such trans- 
positions. Ambika (Uma) holding cornucopiae after the 
Ardochso figures on late Kushan coins can be seen also 
on the Chandragupta-Kumaraderi coins in the Imperial 
Gupta series. 

We do not get so many varieties of Siva figures on the 
gold and copper coins of the last great Kushan emperor 
Vasudeva, w^here the god is usually depicted as two-armed and 
accompanied by his mount, having one face or three faces. 
A unique gold coin described by Cunningham bears Siva with 
three heads and four arms, standing to front ; water vessel, 
noose, trident and tiger-skin are placed in the four hands 
from the lower right onwards ; his mount has got a bell 
attached to its neck (O.J.K., Pt., Ill, p. 74, pi. 24, fig. 9). 
When he is depicted two-armed, be almost invariably holds 
noose ipasa) in the right hand and trident in the left. As 
regards the treatment of the head, one curious feature of these 
coins is worth-noticing ; sometimes the residue of the hair 
after being used to form a top-knot on the centre of the 
head, descending down the sides of the face, are treated in 
such a manner as to give a spurious appearance of the 
deity’s being three-headed. But on other specimens, the 
additional faces, one on either side of the central face can 
undoubtedly be recognised. On the basis of the noose in 
the hand of giva on some Kushan coins, Cunningham 
describes ‘ Siva as Yama ’ ; but the association of Siva or 
Kudra Siva with noose is also comparatively^ld, and in the 
later developed theological doctrines of the Saiva system, 
. pa^a (fetters) is very intimately connected with the god. 
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He is the binder of the individual souls as he is also the 
loosener of them. Thus, the 3vetasvatara Upanisad, where 
! udra-Siva is the god extolled says — Tat Mrana sdhkhya- 
yogadhigamyam jfidtvd devam mucyate sarvapasaih (VI. 
13); the AtharvaHras Upanisad, which is a sectarian 
Upanisad extolling the glories of Siva, describes a rite and 
that is t!ie Pasupata one, which is called Pa§updiavimoks- 
ana. The god Siva as he appears one-headed and two- 
arrned on the coins of Vasudeva, served as the prototypes 
of the devices of some of the later Kushan coins and those 
of Kushano-Sassanian rulers and of many Hindu princes of 
India, like the kings of Kashmir. ' 

It is curious that though we get some inscriptions 
referring to the Bhagavata shrines of the pre-Christian 
and early post-Christian period, as previously notedj 
very few representations of the sectarian god Vasudeva- 
Visnu are found on the coins of the same period. 
On the other hand, though, the numismatic portrayal 
of the other cult deity Siva is so very elaborate, 
very few epigraphic references to Sivite shrines of the 
contemporaneous periods are forth-coming; still, there can 
be no doubt that there were such, shrines as fully proved 
by some of the Audumbara coins noted above. Oue can 
refer here in passim to the KharosthI inscription of the 1st 
century A.D. discovered at Panjtar below the Mahaban 
range, where a Saiva shrine is probably mentioned; the 
inscription bears the date 122. If Cunningham’s eyecopy 
of it is accurate, there can be no question about the correet- 

* The description of inanj' of the coin-types selected above are 
based on a close observation of the specimens in the collections of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Punjab Museum, Lahore. The 
reader is referred to the relevant sections of the catalogues of the res- 
pective museums. Some descriptions are also based on Cunningham’s 
plates appearing in his Coins of the Indo-Scythians d Kushans, PI. 
XV. 11, PI. XXIV. 6, 7, 8. 9. . 
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ness of Konow’s reading of a part of the 2nd line thus, 
moike urumujaputre karavide sivathale which has been 
translated by him as ‘was made an auspicious ground by 
Moika, the Urumuja scion.’ In the introductory section 
to his edition of this inscription, he remarks, “What a 
imaihafa is, I cannot say. The word may mean ‘a Siva 
sanctuary’ or simply ‘an auspicious ground,’ and the 
latter meaning is probably the more likely one.” But the 
alternative meaning which he has himself suggested 
but discarded, seems to me to be more acceptable. The 
words ‘ sthala’ a.nd sthdna are very frequently used in epic 
literature (c/. the word Brahmasthdna in the passage, Tato 
gaccheta mjendra Brahyiasthanamanuttamam, Mahdbhdrata 
III, 85, 103) and the inscriptions (c/. the word mahdsthdna 
in the Mathura inscription discussed before) in the sense of 
‘ a sanctuary,’ ‘ a shrine.’ The evidence of contemporary 
coins, as we have seen above, as well as the observations of 
foreign writers like Hesychius and Stobaeus fully prove 
that Siva was the great god of worship among the people 
of north-western India ; Siva in his animal (bull) form was 
known to the Greeks as the god of Gandhara as Hesychius 
writes, ‘ Gandaros, o Taurokrates par Indois.' Nom as 
regards Vasudeva-Yisnu, we could expect to find his figures 
on the coins which were discovered from Besnagar and 
Mathura, because both these localities, as we have seen, 
contained shrines of the god. But on the earliest monetary 
issues of Besnagar we do not find any such figure which can 
be described to represent him ; the die-struck coins issued 
by the early Hindu kings and the Saka satraps of Mathura 
bear a standing figure with right hand upraised and left 
hand on hip which was described as Vasudeva-Krsna by 
some numismatists due to the close association of this place 
with the Krsnite tradition. But now this view has rightly 
been rejected and Sri-Laksmf has been recognised in the 
particular device. On one interesting coin, however, in the 
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so-called Pailcala Mitra series, we find the figure of 
Vasudeva-Visnu. The coin was issued by Visnu mitra and 
in evident allusion to his name this particular god was 
figured; the close correlation between the name of the 
issuer and the deity represented on the reverse is one of the 
interesting characteristics of most of these coins dateable 
in the 1st. century B.C. The figure is described by Cun- 
ningham simply as four-armed ; but Allan thinks that he 
is really two-armed, ‘his robes hanging down giving an 
effect ’ which led Cunningham to describe it as above. 
According to him the four arms would come down from the 
shoulders and not from the elbows. ‘ It is possible that 
he is represented as grasping on the left a pole surmounted 
by a discus and another on the right surmounted by a 
trident.’ The size of some of these copper coins is so 
small and their preservation is so indifferent that it is 
impossible to be sure about the iconographic features 
of the deity figured on them. But the artistic conven- 
tion of separating the arms from the elbow downwards 
is well known in India and many early mediaeval speci- 
mens are knowm where this is adopted by the image- 
maker. A1 Idrisi’s description of the Surya image 
enshrined in the sun-temple at Multan is to be noted in 
this connection ; he says, that ‘its arms, below the elbow, 
seem to be four in number ’ (Elliots ’ History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 82). As regards the attributes, the only certain 
one is the cakra in the upper left hand of the god, but it is 
held by the rim and not placed on the top of a pole. We 
can profitably compare this figure with the other one of 
Visnu which appears on a Ivushana seal matrix attributed by 
Cunningham with a great deal of justification to Huvishka. 
The seal representation is of interest not only from the 
iconographic point of view, but also from the fact that a 
Ivushau chief, possibly Huvishka himself, appears in the role 
of a devotee of Vasudeva-Vispu, The chief in the Kushan 
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dress, with a jewelled cap like the one to be seen in A type 
busts of Huvishka on his gold coins, is shown reverentially 
looking up at the god with his hands in the anjali pose. 
The god carries in his four arms a wheel (shown exactly like 
a cart-wheel), a mace (curiously reminiscent of the same in 
the hand of Siva in the seal of Sivaraksita, noticed above), a 
circular ring-like object and a globular thing, perhaps meant 
to depict a conchshell ; he is decorated with a long fluttering 
scarf (PI. VII, fig. 4). 1 

These are the few Visnu figures on early Indian coins 
and seals of the 1st century B.C.— 2nd century A.D,, 
known to me. But some emblems, particularly associa- 
ted with the Yasudeva cult, are probably to be recognised 
in some of the devices of the indigenous coins of India of a 
very early period. We have already suggested the possibility 
of finding the garucla or malmra emblems in the signs of a 
few of the early punch-marked coins of India. Certain 
double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a 
railing surmounted by a fish-like object fPl. II, fig. 4). A 
few round copper coins of uncertain origin bearing fragmentary 
legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on the reverse a 
symbol described by Allan as ‘ a bushy tree in railing ; ’ but 
a consideration of the figures i-vi of pi. XLYI of Allan’s book 
enables us to offer a plausible suggestion that these are really 
columns surmounted by fan-palm capitals (PI. II, fig. 3). A 
comparison with representations of ordinary palm trees which 

For Visnumitra’s coins, refer to Cunningham, C.A.I., p. 84, 
pi. YII. fig. 21; J. Allan, op. ait., pp. CXIX, 202 pi. XXIX, 6-9. 
For the Kusliaa seal, refer to Nmnmnatic Chronicle ^ 1893, pp. 126-7, 
pi. X, fig. 2. also B. P. Chanda, Mod^mz. Eevieiv, 1933, pp. 97-98. 
A crude outline of a human figure holding a wheel by its rim, 
appearing on one of the punch marked coins in the Purnea hoard, is 
also reproduced by me for comparison (c/. M.A.SJ., No. 62, pL VI, 
No, 120); c/. PL I, fig. 27. 
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appear on certain coins of Ayodhya lends support to this 
view. Reference has already been made above to the fan- 
palm capitals discovered at Besnagar and Pawaya, the former 
in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior state. Thus, it is very 
likely that these symbols are really based on the votive 
columns connected with Bhagavatism, viz._, the garuda, mlna 
{makara) and tala capitals associated with Vasudeva-¥isnu, 
Pradyumna and Sarnkarsana respectively. The elaborate 
wheel appearing on the reverse of the unique silver coin of 
the Vrsiii Eajanya gana has been described by Cunningham 
and Allan as a dharmacakra ; but its appearance on a coin of 
Vrsnirajanya, with which clan according to consistent Epic 
and Puranic tradition the name of Vasudeva-Krsna is asso- 
ciated makes it highly probable that the cakra stands for the 
Sudarsanacakra of Vasudeva-Visnu, one of the best revered 
symbols among the early Paiicaratrins and the Vaisnavas 
(PI. II, fig. 7). The basic idea underlying the wheel in its, 
association with Vasudeva is solar and the wheel as a 
symbol par excellence of the god is undoubtedly one of 
the tangible signs of his connection with the Aedic Ahsnu, 
an aspect of the Sun. If this suggestion is accepted, w?e 
are to seek for the interpretation of the composite pillar 
capital made up of the foreparts of a lion and an elephant 
appearing on the obverse of the same coin from the 
early Paficaratra mythological literature (PI. II, fig. 10).^ 

* "For the symbol ou the double-die Taxila coin, refer to Allan, 
op. cH., p. 229; for the Ayodhya coins, refer to ibid, pi, XVII, figs. 10- 
12; for the Vrsni coin refer to Cunningham, op. cit., p, 70, pi. IV, 
fig. 15 and Allan, op. cii., 281, pi. XVI, 5. Cunningham reproduced 
and described the unique Vrsni coin along with the two Audumbara 
coins, one silver and the other copper; he does not say anything about 
its provenance; but Allan says, it presumably hails from the northern 
Punjab. Allan remarks about its obverse — ‘The obverse is a pillar 
surmounted by an animal, half lion and half elephant, above which is a 
yiandipada,’ p. CLV. 

19-1807B 
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The wheel surrounded by a circle of dots appearing on the 
obverse of the Kauluta chief "Virayasas (c. 1st century A. D.) 
as reproduced by Cunningham along with the coins of the 
AudumbaraSj may also admit of this interpretation (Allan, 
op. ciC, p. 168). It has no doubt been described as ‘a 
probable Dharmacakra' by Allan in Introduction to his book 
(p. c.) but it can also be explained in the above manner. 
These symbols could well be utilised by all sects for their 
religious purpose and were never the monopoly of any 
particular one for all times and all places. A variant of the 
same cakra, but much less elaborate than the other two 
noted above appears on the reverse of the copper coins of 
Acyuta, one of the kings uprooted by Sainudragupta. It is 
of the same type as that held in the hand of Vasudeva-Visnu 
appearing on the Kushana seal attributed to Huvishka by 
Cunningham. It should be remembered that Acyuta is one 
of the twenty-four names of Para Vasudeva, the weilder of 
Sudarsana, and the Indians from early times had special 
predilection for adopting the names of the gods of their 
choice. 

In the previous paragraphs, I have discussed the nature 
of the data supplied by coins about the iconic and aniconic 
religious practice of two of the major Brabmanical sects of 
ancient India. It is time now to consider wTat materials 
they supply to us regarding the same of the other sectaries, 
the worshippers of other principal Brabmanical gods and 
goddesses. Durga Prasad’s attempts to read Tantrikism, 
especially associated with the Sakti worship, in the symbols 
of the ancient punch-marked coins are open to criticism and 
his conclusions cannot be accepted with confidence. In the 
die-struck and cast coins, however, appear several female 
figures some of which can be shown to stand for different 
goddesses. Variants of LaksmI (Gaja-LaksmI Sri) the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity have already been recognised 
on some of them. Allan observes ‘ on the reverse of Bhadra’ 
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ghosa’s coins (Pancala Mitra series) is a female deity 
standing on a lotus, whom we may identify as Bhadra in 
allusipn to the name of Bhadragho§a .... he is diffident 
however, about identifying her with any of the particular 
goddesses wffio bear this epithet. She is probably none 
other than LaksmI, or she may also represent the goddess 
Durga W'ho is associated in one of her aspects wdth Ivrsna and 
Baladeva as Ekanamsa or Subhadra ; in the Skanda Piirdna 
Ivrsna is made to say, ‘ in the white fortnight of the 
month of Asadha, in the second day which is in the Pnsya 
# naksatra, after placing Bhadra with Piama and myself on the 
chariot . . .’ {Asadhasija site pakse dvitlyd pusyasaniyutd I 
Tasijdni rathe scmdropya Rcimam nmn Bhadraya saha 1! — 
as quoted in the Sahdakalpadrmna under Bhadra). The 
Brhatsavihita. writes : Ekdnamsd kdryd devl Baladeva- 
Kmiayormadhye I Katisamsthitavdmakara sarojamitarena 
codvahati (ch. 57, verse 37).' Thus, the lotus in the hand 
alone would not always justify us in identifying the figure as 
LaksmI unless some other distinctive marks are present ; 
the lotus on which a few of these goddesses are made to 
stand is not also the characteristic of LaksmI alone, for 
the lotus pedestal is one of the commonest pedestals on which 
the images of sectarian divinities are placed in Gupta and 
post-Gupta art. The coins simply give earlier evidence ; 
they also emphasise another common pedestal used in earlier 
times, viz., railing pedestal which has been invariably and 
in most cases quite unjustifiably described by Cunningham 
as ‘ Buddhist basement railing ’ in his account of early Indian 
coins. On the basis of the above observations, one will be 
justified to hold that some of these female figures on coins 

^ For the association of Ekanamsa Subhadra with the Sakti 
(Durga) in one of her aspects, refer to J. C, Ghosh’s paper on Eka- 
^ namsa in 1936, pp. 41-46 and PL 7. For Bhadraghosa’s 

coins, refer to Allan, op. cii., pp. oxvii, 197, and plates. 
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with lotus in their right hands and their left hands resting 
on hip are variants of the goddess Durga. Their association 
with particular animals, however, will help us to ditfer- 
entiate between these two classes of goddesses. Now', on 
the coins of the Kunindas, we almost invariably find a stag 
(at first incorrectly identified by Theobold as a buffalo) along 
with a goddess standing on lotus and bolding a lotus flower 
in her right hand. S. V. Venkatesvara in his article on 
Vedic Iconography discussed by me in the second chapter of 
this book, writes, ‘ In the latest (khila) Vedic texts we have 
the goddess Sri represented as a golden antelope adorned 
with garlands of silver and gold ’ (p. 25). But he does not 
give us any reference, so it cannot be checked. If he is 
correct, however, then we find here both human and animal 
forms of this goddess. The Mahdmayvn (verse) refers to 
the Yaksa Ustrapada who was the special object of worship 
in the land of the Kunindas (Ustrapdda Kunmdesii) . Ustra- 
pada means a being either human or animal with the feet 
of a camel, and not a camel ; if we recognise the Yaksa 
Ustrapada in the animal represented on the Ivuninda coins, 
then the attendant female figure may or may not stand for 
Laksmi. The obverse of the coin type No. 30 of Azes in 
the Punjab Museum Gaialogue, Vol. I, p. 129, has been 
described by Whitehead as ‘ Goddess Laksmi standing to 
front with flower in raised right hand.’ Gardner w’rites 
about the same device ‘a female deity facing, clad in hima- 
tion ; holds in raised right hand, flower ; stands on lotus ; 
besides her, lion ? (Laksmi?).’ ^ The forepart of the lion 

’ Gardner, op. cit., p. 85, PI. XIX. 5. Gardner says, ‘ It is 
probable that the goddess who appears on the coins of Azes as stand- 
ing on a lotus, and holding a flower is either Parvati, the dread wife of 
Siva, or Laksmi, the goddess of fortune; the supposed lion, which 
seems to lie under her left elbow, may be after all only a lump of 
oxide (p. lix). But the possibility of recognising the mount of the 
goddess is still there and in any way she is thoroughly an Indian 
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is recognisable from his plate and this makes it highly 
probable that here we find a representation of Durga- 
sirnhavahinl, the consort of Siva (PI. VII, fig. 6). It is true 
that the lotus at her feet and the same in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being Laksmi • but 
its nature may be more or less the same as that of the reverse 
device of the Chandragupta I-Kumaradevi coins and the 
lion-slayer type coins of Chandragupta 11, in the imperial 
Gupta series of gold coins. The goddess seated on a lion, 
holding a lotus flower or cornucopiae in her left hand, a 
fillet in her right hand and her feet sometimes resting on 
lotus led Allan to describe her as Laksmi or Ambika 
(CGCBM, Ixxii-lxxiii, Ixxxiii). The Brhatsamhita passage 
has already been quoted in my support ; many texts like the 
apamas give us more or less identical descriptions of two- 
armed Durga-Gaurl images {Daksvne cotpalam haste vania- 
hastani pralamhilam...). It is true that the Syrian or Elamite 
goddess Nanaia is occasionally represented on some Kushan 
coins and seals as riding on a lion (PI. I, fig. 24) ; but the 
mode of her presentation is quite different from the device 
under discussion.^ The goddess in the Azes coin, however, 
is purely Indian ; her graceful tribhahga pose, the katihasta 
feature and the raised right hand holding lotus are all Indian 
characteristics. That Siva was the god par excMlence in the 
Gandhara region has already been noted ; it is no wonder 
that his consort Ambika should also be well recognised as 
an object of worship in the same locality. Hiuen Thsang’s 
reference to the shrine of BhImadevI, the spouse of Isvara 
Deva (Siva) in Gandhara, as supported by the reference to 
Bhlmasthana in the Mahabharata, previously mentioned, 

goddess, be she Lakstn! or Parvati. Coomaraswamy recognises in her 
Laksmi, in his article on ‘ Early Indian Iconography ’ noticed 
above. 

^ Cunninghana, Goins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, p. 63 , 
PI. XXII, fig. 19. ; , . ■ 
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should be noted again in this connection. On some of the 
gold and copper coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka 
also, appears a goddess who is described as Nana ; we 
have already seen that OBSO (Bhavesa or Siva) is depicted 
in company with Nana on some of his gold coins {GCIK, 
pp. 65 - 66 , PL XXIII, 2, .and Whitehead PMC, p. 197, 
PI. XVIII, 135). On the other coin of Huvishka noticed 
above in connection with Siva type, Siva is accompanied 
by another goddess who is described as Uma {OMMO). Jt 
has already been shown that we can correctly recognise 
the goddess Uma by her name on the gold coin of Huvishka 
in the Punjab Museum (PMC., PL XVIII, fig. 136); 
here, however, the goddess holds a cornucopiae instead 
of a lotus. It should always be borne in mind that 
wo do not get the help wdiich is rendered to us by 
the Kushan die-cutters in naming the deity used as a 
device in particular dies, from others. But that there 
lie hid some Indian divinities among the medley of coin 
devices appearing on the Indo-Scythian and other coins is 
extremely probable. The Sakas were ruling over part of • 
northernmost India and it is natural to expect that they 
would show on their coins some of the Indian cult divi- 
nities, the objects of worship among their subjects for 
whose use tliese coins were issued. Several unidentified 
goddesses appear on the reverse sides of certain copper and 
silver coins oP l&do-Scythian rulers Maues and Azes. 
Gardener remarks ‘ When we reach the issues of king Maues 
(Pis. XVI, XVII), we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures ; a figure resembling 
Tyche (XVI, 3), holding in one hand a patera, in the 
ether a wheel, who seems to be the original of the still 
more outlandish figure of Azes’ coins (XVIII. 10, 11)....”L 

■ • * P. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Cheeh and Scythic Rulers of India, p. Iviii. 
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The so-called Tyche may after all be an Indian goddess, 
beGause the many-spoked wheel which is held by her left 
hand distinctly reminds us of the one placed in the hand 
of the ithy-phallic figure of Siva on a coin of Huvishka, 
as also of the other in the hand of Yasudeva-Visnu in the 
Kushan seal attributed by Cunningham to the same 
Kushan emperor (PI. YII, fig. 7). Comparison may be 
made between this goddess on Maues’ bronze coins with the 
sculpture of a goddess discovered in the Mohmand country 
reproduced by Y. A. Smith in his Histonj of Fine Arts in 
India and Ceylon (1st. Ed. fig. 78) ; the latter is, however, 
four-handed, holding in her hands among other objects, a 
cakra and a gadd and is most probably a Hellenistic 
repre.sentation of Vaisnavi, the §akti of Yisnu. The goddess 
standing on lotus, facing and holding an uncertain object 
in her raised right hand (a tree branch with three leaves 
attached to it ?), with the left one resting on her hip, on the 
coins of Pancala Phalgunimitra may depict the asterism 
Phalgunl whose name is borne by the striker (Allan, op. cit., 
pp. 194-5, and plates).^ If it be a representation of Phalgunl 
at all, its iconography is in no way similar with that of 
Purva-Phalgunl and Uttara-Phalguni as it appears in the 
late compilation of Hemadri. Ptirva-Pbalguni ^is described 
by him as elephant-faced, red-coloured, two-handed with 
parrot in her hand and seated upon a wheel {Purvd 
hasti-mukhd sphasthd sukahastadvyaruna.) , while Uttara- 
Phalguni is tiger-faced, riding on a cow, white in colour, 
her four hands holding sun, moon, rosary and khatvdhga 
(Vydghrdnanottard gosthd suhhravarnd catiirlhuja 1 Dvya- 
k.sim sutra khatvangadharini pariklrtlitd 11 aksinl here 
means sun and moon). 

For some detailed observations of mine on the Indian elements 
in the coin devices of early foreign rulers of this country, the reader 
is referred, to Yol. 3CIV, pp, 9d-8, 
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. * Surya appears frequently as an, object of worship on the 
early tribal coins of ancient India. But the mode of his 
representation is not anthropomorphic. The commonest 
symbol to be found on the early punch-marked coins of 
India is designated by scholars as solar; it is the wheel and 
its numerous variants (PI. II, fig. 6). Foucher finds in 
them BO many forms of ihe Dharmacahra symbol ; but the 
earlier suggestion that most of them stand for sun is more 
acceptable. We have already seen that spoked wheel and 
its variants appearing on certain tribal coins may stand 
for the Sudarsana of Visnu and Vedic Visnu was an aspect 
of the sungod with whom Vasudeva was identified. On 
some of the earliest coins in the punch-marked series and 
on the Eran money (dated as early as the 3rd century B. 0.) 
we very frequently find the lotus figure ; in the latter the 
eight petalled lotus is clearly recognisable (Allan, op. cit., 
p. 143). Now the lotus is intimately connected with the 
sun from very ancient times ; it played a conspicuous part in 
the mythology of Brahmanism and its association with the 
sun is fully borne out by the evidence of the Puranas which 
enjoin the execution in sculpture of a twelve- petalled lotus, 
on different petals of which figures of the different aspects 
of the sun god are to be placed with the god Bhaskara on the 
central pericarp (karnika)? The lotus symbolising the sun 
and the creative force (Surya is Savitr — sawasya prasavitr, 
the creator of all) came to hold a unique place in Indian art 
of all ages and all religious creeds ; the author of the 
Visnudharmottara realised the importance of this motif in 
iconographic art and gives full and detailed instructions for 

^ Hemadri in his Vratakha'^da, pp. 528, 535 and 539, quotes from 
the BhagavaLa Purdna, Skandd P. and MatsyaP., the respective 
passages dealing with Divakara Vratam, Asaditya Vratam and 
Suryanakta Vratam., See also Hemadri, ibid, p. ,553 about Surya 
Vrata from Saura Dharma: Upalipya aucau dese Buryyam tatra 

. sdmarccayet I Samlikhet iatra padmantu dvddaaararn sakarnikam II 
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its carving (Book III, Ch. 45, Vv. 1-8). In the anthropo- 
morphic representations of divinities in sculptures, lotus 
is the commonest symbol found in their hands. Some 
of the lotuses, at least those on the early coins, if not all, 
may be taken to represent the sun. In this conneGtion, 
reference may be made to the so-called Taurine symbol 
which is very frequently found on these as well as later 
coins of India. It was suggested by me long ago that 
it might symbolise the sun and the moon represented 
together, the disc symbolising the one and the other being 
symbolised by the crescent attached to it.^ A few round 
cast copper coins of Kada (probably a tribal name) of the 
3rd century B.C. bear on one of their sides a large rayed 
circle w^hich has been correctly described by Allan as ' Sun ’ 
(Allan, GAI, p. 145). But the clearest and the most signi- 
ficant way of representing the Sun god as a rayed disc 
enshrined as an object of worship is to be found among the 
devices of certain tribal coins which can be dated from ‘ 200 
B.C. to the end of the first century B.C.V (Allan). These 
are the coins of Suryamitra and Bhanumitra in the series 
described by Cunningham as ‘PancalaMitra’ ; in the former, 
the god is represented ‘as a ball from which rays radiate; 
below it is the symbol, and the whole is placed on a plat- 
form, as usual between two pillars with cross-bars,” while in 
the latter he is also shown as a radiate globe placed imme- 
diately on a railed platform between two pillars’ (Allan. 
GAI, pp. cxviii-cxix, 193, 195, 197). The relationship 
between the name of the issuer as well as the deity reproduced 
on these coins has already been emphasised; now what is 
most interesting is that we find here an unmistakable 

^ Indian Antiquary, 1925; J. N. Banerjee on ' The Eepresentation 
of Surya in Brahmanical Art, p. 2, fn. 6. C. L. Fabri has made the 
same- suggestion in his article on ‘The Punch-marked coins: A Sur- 
vival of the Indus Civilisation ’ j.B.A.S., 1935, p. 314. 
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evidence of the Brahmaoic symbol for the sun used in sacri- 
ficial ritual as a regular object of worship (PI. IT, fig. 8). 
The Satapatha Brahmana tells us that in piling the fire altar, 
a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the sun 
VII, 4. 1. 10); in Suryamitra’s coins, the symbol upon 
which the rayed disc of the god is placed is very likely the 
summary representation of the firealtar, which is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the coins of Bhanumitra. Now, 
there can be very little doubt that at the time when these 
coins were being issued, the Vedic sacrificial system had been 
much mixed up with the far-reaching religious changes and 
thus it happens that the sun-symbol appears in the role of 
an arcca on these coins. As regards the anthropomorphic 
representation of this god on the coins, we do not find any 
such on the early indigenous ones of India; but figures of 
sun in hu man for m are met with on certain coins issued by 
the alien rulers of India like the Indo-Greeks and Kushans 
and they will be elaborately noticed in determining the evo- 
lution of the north Indian sun type in my forthcoming book 
on the images of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

Another deity who can be recognised without doubt on 
some of the tribal coins of ancient India as well as on the 
coins of the Kushan emperor Huvishka is Skanda Karttikeya. 
Though Be has not found a place in the stereotyped list of 
five principal gods of the five chief sects (viz. Saiva, Vais- 
nava, Saura, Sakta and Ganapatya) as formulated in later 
texts {Pancopasana, the worship of Ganesadi Paftcademta), 
numismatic evidence distinctly proves that his images or 
emblems were certainly highly venerated by a good many 
people of ancient India. He was worshipped by some 
Indian kings and tribes, such as Kumaragupta 1 of the Gupta 
dynasty and the Yaudheyas, who had special reason to court 
his favour. Some other kings also seem to have paid 
homage to him. On the reverse of a circular copper coin of 
Pevamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st 
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century A. D.) we find a symbol which has been described 
by V. A . Smith as ‘ Cock on top of post ’ (PI. II, fig. 6); on 
some coins of Vijayamitra of the same series also we find 
the same device (Nos. 31 & 32 in the series). It can 
justifiably be presumed, that it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya. This suggestion is further 
supported by the carved pillar shaft and the cock capital 
found at Lala Bhagat, previously noticed in the chapter.^ 
I have already shown that the staff and vase carrying 
standing figure on certain Ujjain coins cannot be called 
Karttikeya but is to be described as Siva. But the former 
god appears in human form sometimes in a poly-cephalous 
manner (six-headed) on one unique silver and certain copper 
coins of the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century 
A.D, The obverse of one class of these coins bears the six- 
headed but two-armed Karttikeya (Sadanana), holding a 
long spear {sakti, the emblem special to Karttikeya) in his 
right baud, the left hand resting on hip; the reverse bears 
the goddess, presumably Laksmi, with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham des- 
cribes. The legend on the silver coin has been reconstructed 
by Allan as Yandheya-hhdgavatasvamino Btahmanya {sa or 
sya) and on the copper coins as Bhdgavata-svdmino Brahna- 
nya-devasya (or sa) Kumdrasya (or sa) (Allan, GAI, 
p. cxlix, cl). Allan renders the two legends into English 

^ V.A. Smith, CCIM, moI. I, p. 151, Nos. 28, 31, 32. Some- 
times the ‘ cock is placed on ground in front of post ’ as on No. 29 of 
Vijayamitra. Allan does not tell us anything about the pillar, but in 
his plate XVII, fig. 22, is reproduced a coin of Vijayamitra with the 
device of the ‘ cock on pillar in the body of the Catalogue, he invari- 
ably describes the bird as a- cock, but in his introduction (p. Ixxxix) 
he writes about it as ‘ a bird, usually called a cock but probably a 
hamsa.’ I have seen the above coins of Devamitra and Vijayamitra 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I have no doubt that Smith’s 
description is correct. Considered along with the Lala Bhagat finds, 
the above suggestion should be accepted. 
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in tbis manner : ‘ Of Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 
the divine lord of the Yaudheyas ’ and ‘of Kumara the divioe 
lord Brahmanya deva,’ In both the cases the genitive case- 
ending of the name of the divinity and of the attributive 
epithet s«;dmi (the reading BMgfacaio in place of BMgavata 
would better fit in with the general sense of the coin legend) 
shows that the coins were issued in the name of the deity. 
This is very interesting, because it possibly show’s that the 
Yaudheyas had dedicated their State to the god of their 
choice who was regarded by them not only as their spiritual 
but also as their temporal ruler.^ 

Sir John Marshall’s description of a very well executed 
terracotta seal with inscriptions in characters of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D. found by him in course of excavations at 
Bhita, and his illuminating remarks on them deserve atten- 
tion in this connection. It is the seal of a ruling chief ; it 
has in its field a pile of balls (evidently a mountain) with a 
post on its either side, a waved line ( river? ) below and sun 
and crescent (moon) above; the legend around the margin is 
‘ 3rl Vindhya-vedhamaharajasya Mahe^vara-Mahdsendiisrsta- 
rdjyasya Vrsadhmjasya Gautamiputrasya.’ Marshall tran- 
slates it as follows : “ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautami- 
putra Yrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the Vindhyas, who had 
made over* his kingdom to the great Lord ICarttikeya.” The 
appellation Mahe^vara-Mahasemtisrstardjyasya is significant. 
He remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times 
there may have existed a pious custom according to which 
rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted their 
kingdom to their istademtd and considered themselves as 
their mere agents.’ He also cites the analogical case of 

^ M. A. Smith suggested that these coins were issued by a chief 
calling himself Svami Brahmanya Yaudheya. A proper interpreta- 
tion of the legend as well as that of the Chatre^vara coin of the 
Kunindas previously noted leads to one conclusion — that suggei^ted 
by me. 
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Travancore rulers who call themselves Padmanabhadasa, 
they being mere agents of the Lord Padmanabha. I may 
observe here that I suggested my interpretation of the parti- 
cular Kuninda and Yaudheya coin legends, before I read 
Marshall’s remarks on this particular seal. 

Eohitaka, the country of the Yaudheyas, the ayudhajtvi 
Ksatriyas, also known as Mattamayurakas, was the specially 
favoured residence of the god as we know from the ikfaka- 
hlidmta passage (III. 32, 45 ) : — Tato hahudhanam ramayam 
gavadhyam dhanadhanyavat 1 Kdrttikeyasya dayitam Rohita- 
kamupadravat \ Tatra yuddham mahaccdslt surairmatta- 
mdyurakalh. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak where B. Sahni 
discovered a large number of Yaudheya coin moulds) ‘ being 
specially favoured by Karttikeya ’ means that he was the 
tutelary god of the region, where there must have been many 
shrines dedicated to him, the cult image enshrined in them 
being used as a coin device.^ As regards the name Svami 
Brahmanya or Svami Brahmanyadeva Kumara, reference 
may be made to the Bilsad stone pillar inscription 
of Kumaragupta I (date 96 G.B. =415-16 A.D.), which 
records some additions by one Dhruvasarman to the 
temple of Svami Mahasena already existing in the locality.® 

^ la the Jarasandhavadha parvadhyaya of the Makdbhdraia 
(Sabha-parva), Krsna, while recounting to Bhima and Arjuna the 
characteristic excellence of: Eajagrha, says that in Rajagrha was the 
residence of Taksaba and Maninaga (Taksahasydlayasodtra Maiyindga- 
sya coiiamd). This means that ther were shrines of Taksaba and 
Maninaga at Raiagpha; recent excavations in the locality by the 
Indian Archaeological department have brought to light many interest 
ing evidence of the once flourishing snake-cult at that place. 

® Pleet, CII, III, pp. 44-5; the name Brahmanyadeva is also as- 
cribed here to the god: — ‘ bhagavatastrailokyatejassam-bhdrasamtatdd- 
hhutamurtier...Brahmanyadevasya — Svami Mahdsenasydyatane ’ etc., 
etc. Bilsad is in the Eta district of U. P. and is about 140 miles to the 
south-east of Eohitaka or Rhotak. The Vakataka maharaja Rudrasena 
I is frequently described in the Vakataka copper-piate inscriptions as 
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The icoDOgraphic type of Karttikey a differs on the other 
class of the Yaiidheya coins (class 6 of Allan) of a quite late 
date {3rd-4t.h century A.D.), which show undoubted Kushan 
influence in style and types; the one-faced War god stands 
facing, liis right hand holding a spear and the left resting 
on hip with his vahana on the left (the peacock is not usually 
shown on the other type— a few specimens of which, 
however, show the god with one face radiate, cf. Allan, 
p. 272,* PI. XXIX, 22). x\inong the Indian museum 
specimens of the type with six-headed Brahmanyadeva, 
I could recognise the bird mount only on one 
specimen. Another elaborate iconographic type occurs on 
the reverse of the ‘ peacock type ’ gold coins of Kumara- 
gupta I. It shows the god Karttikeya nimbate riding on 
the peacock (Para van!) holding spear in left hand over 
shoulder, his right hand being in the varada pose ; his figure 
is placed on an elaborate pancaratJia pedestal, commonly 
found in Indian art of the late Gupta and subsequent 
periods. There can be very little doubt that here we find a 
replica of the image of the favourite deity of Kumaragupta I 

probably the very image enshrined in a temple built by 

the Gupta King in the royal capital. The iconographic 
importance of the type cannot be too sufficiently noticed. 
Smith’s description of it as ‘ Goddess (Kumaridevi ?)’ was 
corrected by Allan as ‘ Karttikeya nimbate ’ ; but a part of 
Allan’s description will have to be modified. He writes that 
the god sprinkles incense on altar on r. with right hand 
and the peacock stands on a kind of platform. The altar 
appears to be nothing but two of the re-entrants of the right 
side of the pedestal (pUhika) on which the god with his 
mount is shown and the right hand thus does not sprinkle 


atyania Svami-Mahabhairavabhahtasya, i.e., an excessive devotee of 
Svami Mahabhairava, evidently a terrific form of Siva. 
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incense but is really shown in the iconographic pose of 
mrada^ i.e., that of conferring a boon (PL X, fig. 9).* 

Huvishka was the only foreign ruler who had this god 
reproduced under various names, such as Skanda, Kumara, 
AHsakba, and Mahasena, on the reverse side of some of his 
coins. The iconography of Skanda-Visakha as delineated in 
them requires careful study. Mahasena, another form 
of Skanda, is shown nimbate, clad in an undergarment 
covered over by a long flowing cloak (like the Sarnghati to 
be found in the Buddha figures— not chlamys as Gardner 
suggests) holding a standard surmounted by a bird (rude 
peacock — cf. Barhiketti as one of the epithets of Karttikeya- 
Skanda Kvmdrariipa harhiketus-saktidliarasca, Brhat samhita, 
Ch. 57,) and his left hand rests on the hilt of the sword 
which is tied to bis waist-girdle (PI. IX, fig. 7). Nest we 
find Skanda-kumara and Yisakha standing face to face 
similarly dressed, the former holding in his right hand a 
standard surmounted by bird (it is not clear in the repro- 
duction; what seems a bird might be a combination of the 
letter m of KOM.\RO and part of the hair or turban of the 
god) while the latter or both of them hold along spear 
(PI. IX, fig. 8). On the coin, Vi^akha is shown clasping 
the right hand of Skanda-kuraara who touches the former 
with his left hand (Gardner, op. cit., Plate XXVIll, fig. 22). 
Lastly, we find a shrine consisting of an ornamented double 
platform with a linear representation of a super-structure 
having inside it three figures on the pedestal ; the w'hole 
device has been described by Gardner as "Niche on basis, 
within which, Skanda and Yi^akha standing as above; 

^ Smith, op. cit., pp. 113-14, PI. XVI, 3; Allan, CCGDBM, pp. 84 S. 
and plates. Kumaragupta was certainly in urgent need of the 
graces of the War god Karttikeya, for the last period of his rule was 
troubled by the ruthless invasions of the Hunas and the .Pushy amitras 
and his special predileetion for this martial god is also manifest in the 
name of one of his sons^ Skanda., if not of himself. 
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between them Mahasena, horned (?), facing, nimbate, clad 
in chlamys ; sword at waist ” (PI. IX, fig. 9).^ G-ardner’s 
description of the three figures in the last-mentioned coin 
device may be correct, but the figure on the right does not 
seem to have any halo carved round the head, while the 
other tw'o distinctly bear the traces of halo round their heads. 
But this point need not be stressed far, because as I have 
previously observed sometimes the aureole is missing from 
the heads of divinities on Kushan coins. The types of the 
three divinities enshrined, however, differ so widely from 
their representations on the other coins of Huvishka noted 
above, that they cannot but engage our attention. In any 
case, we have no grounds to support D. E. Bhandarkar in 
his assumption that on certain coins of Huvishka there are- 
four figures corresponding to four different gods, viz., Skanda, 
Kuinara, Visakha and Mahasena {Garmicli(Bl Lectures, 
1921, pp. 22-23), If these coins prove anything they prove 
that there were three gods— or rather three aspects of the 
same god — viz., Skanda-kumara, Visakha and Mahasena. 
The MahdhMraia lays down Skanda’s several forms as 
brothers or sons, viz., Sakha, Visakha, Naigameya; among 
his other names are Kumara and Mahasena ; the very 
involved mythology which is presented to us by it about 
the origin of Skanda shows that various god concepts of an 
allied character were merged in the composition of Skanda- 
Karttikeya. Huvishka’s coins inform us that the three 
(or two?) gods had not lost their separate personal entities 
even then, though their iconography shows that they were 
to all intents and purposes, the same god. Patanjali’s 
mention of Skanda and Visakha have been noticed on a 
previous occasion; these coin types bear out in a characteris- 
tic manner what is incidentally observed byhim. 

h'Gflrdner, op. ctf., p. 138, PI. XXVIT, fig. 16; p. 149, PI. 
ICXVIIT, figs. 22 and 23; p. 160, PI. XXVIIT, fig. 24. 
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Among the other members of the Brahmanic pantheon, 
whose effigies can be recognised among the early coin 
devices, mention may be made of Inira and Agni. Both of 
them appear on the reverse sides of the coins of Indramitra 
and Agnimitra respectively in the Pancak series. Jayagupta 
in the same series may also show the god Indra on the 
reverse of his coins. On Indramitra’s coins, Indra is 
crudely represented in two different ways ; first, as standing, 
facing, on a pedestal, and holding an uncertain object in his 
right hand (c/. Allan’s plate XXIX, 1 and 2; a club seems 
to hang down from the left), and secondly, he is shown 
inside a domed shrine (‘ arch way,’ — Allan) where other 
details are; absolutely lacking (these are very small coins and 
very much corroded). Jayagupta’s coins show the latter 
device on their reverse, marked by the same indistinctness. 
The reverse of Agnimitra’s coins figure a deity standing 
facing on a railed platform between tw'o pillars ; five flames 
represent his hair; his right hand is raised and the left rests 
on hip in the approved early Indian iconographic manner 
(katihasta) ; some object (a sword or a club ?) seems to pro- 
ject downwards from his hip. Most numismatists identify 
him as Agni ; but Mme. Bazin Boucher finds in him the 
representation of Adi Naga, the presiding^ deity of 
Ahicchatra, the capital city of Pancala. She lays stress on 
the identity of the reverse device of Bhumimitra’s coins 
with the same of Agnimitra and describes the two as above. 
The deity on the former stands facing on a platform between 
two pillars, each with three cross-bars at the top. 
Cunningham described the figure as ‘ standing on Buddhist 
railing ; head with five rays ’ and remarked, ‘ The figure is 
probably that of Bhumi, or the earth personified ’ (GAL 
p. 83). Allan observes about the same, ‘ His attitude is 
similar to that of Agni, but his hair is represented by five 
snakes (nagas). He holds a snake in. his hands. One 
would expect a personificatipu of the Earth goddess Bhumi 

81— 1307B 
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but as the figure is male, it is probably the king of the 
Nagas representing the earth’ (GGAI, P. cxviii). A careful 
inspection of the plates given in Cunningham's (PI. I'llj 
12-16) and Allan's books (PI. XXTIII, figs. 5-14) shows 
that the two devices seem to be almost identical and what- 
ever may be the designation of one is the same of the 
other; but on certain coins of Agnimitra (fig. 11 in Allan’s 
plate) the deity is made to stand on a lotus and rays of 
flames and nagas cannot be distinguished in the coin repre- 
sentations. R. Burns, however, says, ‘ The five lines are 
not identical on the two coins, those of Agnimitra ending in 
sharper points than those of Bhumimitra. If these two 
figures are Nagas, the difference is not important ; while if 
one is of Agni, the iconographical explanation of that of 
Bhumi is difficult, and I know no other representation of 
the Earth.’ ^ Thus, the whole question is still an open one 
and unless better preserved coins are available, no certainty 
can be arrived at. The devices, tree within railing and the 
undulating line, may, in some cases, represent the Vrksaca- 
ityas (the residences of the different Yaksas) and Nagas, 
though there can be no doubt that in many more they stood 
for the sthalavfhsas and rivers. 

Indra appears in the garb of the Greek Zeus on the coins 
of Eukratides, ylntialkiilas and a few other Indo-Greek 
rulers and on those of Maues. On the kavi^iye nagara devata 
coins of Eukratides, the god (usually described in the coin 
catalogues as Zeus) is shown seated left on throne, holding 
wreath in the right hand and palm branch in the left; the fore- 
part of an elephant, rarely the whole animal, appears on the 
right and a conical object in the left field. The same device 


^ Mme. Bazin I'oucher’s article appearea in Etudes d’ Orienialisme, 
Musee Guitnet, vol. I., p, 145. For E. Burn’s remarks quoted above, 
c/. 19S3, p. 24. 
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appearing on the reverse of several hemidrachmae ol Antial- 
kidas is reproduced in my PI. IX, Pig. 3, where the object 
in the left field is, however, not distinct. Eapson definitely 
described the conical object as a mountain, and, to explain 
this type, be drew our attention to the statement of Hiuen 
Thsang regarding the elephant having been the • presiding 
genius of the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain, to the south-west of 
Kapisa. The Chinese traveller refers to a suburban city of 
Kapisa, viz., Si-pi-fo-ja-la-tzu which is the Chinese trans- 
literation of Sietamtalaya according to Watters. Now, 
3vetavatdhya (the residence of Svetavat, a name of Indra) 
and Indraptira are presumably one and the same, and the 
Mahamdyurl tells us that Indra was the tutelary deity of the 
latter, a place to be located in the north-west on account of 
its association with Varnu, another locality in the same 
region. So, on the basis of the above remarks, it is highly 
probable, nay certain, that we find on the above type 
representations of Indra in his theriomorphic as well as 
anthropomorphic forms — the latter being evidently identified 
with Zeus, tlie exact Greek counterpart of the Indian king 
of the gods (devamja). On the reverse of a unique silver 
coin of Antialkidas in the collection of the British Museum 
appears the same deity standing or advancing to left with a 
long sceptre in his left hand and the right hand hanging 
down, and the elephant, with its trunk at the salute, Nike 
on its head and a bell round its neck, also striding to the 
left (PI. IX, fig. 4). Whitehead who noticed this coin device 
in his ‘ Notes on Indo-Greek Numismatics ’ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923 (pp. 325-6, PI. XV, fig. 4) remarks, ‘appa- 
rently this quaint design shows the elephant-deity and his ele- 
phant indulging in a victorious march past.’ Thus, we see in 
the devices, the simultaneous theriomorphic and anthropo- 
morphic representations' of Indra, as we have seen above the 
same mode of representing Siva on the Ujjain coins and 
certain Kushan coins (the deity and bis animal mount). On 
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certain square copper coins of Maues, however, we find a new? 
orientation in the representation of Indra; on the obverse of 
the coins, numbered 12-13, in the British Museum (Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 70, Pi. XVI., fig. 9), the enthroned 
appears with a long sceptre in his left hand, while his right 
hand is pjaeed on the shoulder of a human figure. Gardner 
described the latter as a ‘ small winged female figure ’ ; but 
the wings and the female character of the figure are not at 
all clear from the plate ; what he described as wings appear 
to be the prongs of the vajra. The figure, however, as has 
rightly been suggested by Gardner, ‘ seems to be an embodi- 
ment of tlio thunderbolt ’ (PI. IX, fig. 6). This reminds us of 
the Indian practice of occasionally representing the attributes 
in the hands of divinities as personified beings (ayudha- 
purusas). The iconography of Indra in these Hellenistic 
presentations of Indra on the above coins does partially tally 
with the description of his icon as given in Brhatsamhita 
of Varahamihira {SuMa^caturvisdno dvlpo MaTiendrasya 
Vajrapdnitvam i Tiryaglalatasamstham tiiiyamapi locanam 
cihnam 2 — ch. 57, v. 42), if we take all of them together.^ 

The Yaksas and Yaksinis, so frequently represented in 
the pre-Christian and early post-Christian art of northern 
India, do not fail to make their appearance on early indige- 
nous coin’s, though it is comparatively rare. The IJjjain 
coins, again, furnish us with an important clue in this 
connection. Allan reproduces three coins in his Catalogue 

^ I am not sure whether the elephant’s head which appears 
on the obverse of certain round copper coins of Demetrius (PI. IX, 
fig. 5) and some others of Maues has anything to do with Svetavat, 
the mount of Indra; Demetrius and Lysias are sometimes shown with 
elephant’s scalp on the top of their diademed heads. All these 
points have been discussed by me in my article on ‘Indian Elements 
in Coin Devices of Early Foreign Eulers of India,’ in Indian Historical 
(Vol. XIV, 1938,. pp, 95-101, and the accompanying plate, 

figs. 1-4). 
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(PI. XXXVI, figs. 1-3), the obverse sides of which bear, 
according to him, two draped female figures standing facing 
side by side, the one on the left holding an uncertain object in 
her raised right hand ; a river with fishes is shown below 
(ibid., p. 257). With regard to another fragmentary coin 
included by him in the same series, he reiharks in his 
introduction, ‘Variety c (of the class 4 of the Ujjain coins, 
the two-figure coins belong to Var. b of the same class) is a 
broken coin, but seems to have had three figures on it ; the 
type was probably the same as the three figures found on 
certain punch-marked silver coins (p. 37, 1).’ He further 
says that he has grouped together as class 4 ‘ four varieties 
with deities on the obverse ’ (of the remaining two varieties, 
one has the abkiseka-Laksmi or Gaja-laksmI, the other has a 
standing figure and three other symbols) . Now, tw'o years 
before the publication of Allan’s Catalogue, 1 published one 
square coin from Avanti or Ujjain, w'hich is identical to the 
variety h of class 4 of Allan, just noticed. Then it was 
unique of its kind and I remarked that it ‘ differs from all the 
knowm varieties of the Ujjain coins, in so far as its obverse 
side bears two human figures, a male and a female one. The 
dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a Yaksa and 
YaksinT from Bhilsa (Nos. 190A and 191A in. the archaeo- 
logical collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 
dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude.’ I am 
certain about my description, because the male figure bears 
on its neck the graiveyaka ornament which is so frequently 
worn by the Yaksas found at Mathura, Gw^alior and other 
places. It is thus highly probable that on this variety of 
coins hailing from Ujjain and dateable as early as the 2nd 
century B.C., if not earlier, we find a comparatively early 
representation of the Yaksa and YaksinI couple.* As regards 

’ This Ujjain coin was published by me in Vol. X, 

1934, pp. 723-2;'5 and plate. 
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the Naga devices on coins, I may draw the attention of 
scholars to the cast coins (Nos. 21 and 22) reproduced in 
plate II of Cuoningham’s Goins of Ancient India. The author 
remarks about them, “Nos. 21 and 22 are cast coins, on 
which a snake is the prominent figure. The legend, in 
Asoka characters, reads Kadasa, which may, perhaps, have 
some reference to the descendants of the serpents called 
Kadru ” (p. 62). Allan distinguishes as many as five 
varieties of the same coins and describes one of the devices 
on them as ‘ undulating line presumably representing a 
snake ’ ; but from one observation of his with regard to Var. 
d of the same series, viz., ‘one side is completely filled by 
an elephant and the other has the usual snake, taurine and 
legend,’ it is certain that he accepts Cunningham’s sugges- 
tion (Allan, Gatalocjne of the Goins of Ancient India, 
pp. xcii — xciii). Nagas depicted as human beings with 
snakehoods attached to the back of their heads, a 
type often found in early and late Indian art have been 
recognised by Mme. Bazin-Foucher, in the reverse devices 
of the two Pancala kings, Agnimitra and Bhumimitra. 
But I have already shown above that her suggestion has 
not been universally accepted. 

In the above survey of the devices on the early indigenous 
and foreign coins of India, a few points are to be noted. 
Some of the symbols appearing on the early punch-marked 
and cast coins seem undoubtedly based on the religious 
practices of their issuers. On the local and tribal cast and 
die-struck coins that are Indian in character, we find the 
continuation of some devices already met with in the earlier 
series, with this difference that now their nature is more 
clearly understandable than in their previous presentation. 
It should also be borne in mind that the same device could 
be equally available to the various sectaries of these days to 
illustrate their own religious faith and a cahra, which in one 
place might definitely represent Buddhist Dhamacakra, could 
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in another setting stand for the emblem of Am snii, which, as 
we have seen, is based on the Sun god. Coomaraswamy 
rightly remarks, ' the vocabulary of these symbols was 
equally available to all sects, Brahmanas, Buddhists and 
Jains, each employing them in senses of their own ’ {HlIAi 
p, 44), Cunningham was oblivious about it and thus he 
invariably described the railing, so frequently to be found on 
these coins, as ‘ Buddhist basement railing,’ the tree as 
‘ Bodhi tree,’ the pillar as ‘ Buddhist pillar’ and so on. In 
these early cast and die-struck coins, however, we light upon 
the representations of regular icons which were the objects of 
worship, and various gods and goddesses make their appear- 
ance with somewhat elaborate iconographic features. In the 
case of the oft-reproduced deity on the coins, viz., Siva, his 
various types show that varieties of Sivite icons were being 
made on which these coin devices were based. Again, such 
observations of previous scholars that ‘ the appearance of the 
figure of Siva and not a Linga as an object of worship on 
the Kushan coins clearly shows that up to the time of the 
Kushan king Vasudeva, Siva worship had not come to be 
identified with Linga worship ’ must have to be set aside. 
D. E. Bhandarkar observes further in his Carmichael 
Lectures (pp. 19-21) that Siva was certainly being 
worshipped in his anthropomorphic form up till the 7th 
century A.D., for ‘ Siva recumbent on his mount ’ figures 
on the reverse of Sa^ahka’s gold coins. But on the evidence 
of much earlier coins as well as seals w'e know for certain 
that Siva was also being worshipped in his phallic form. 
That phallicism was a part of Siva worship in the time of 
Huvishka is fully proved by the ithyphallic (urddhalinga) 
feature of the unique figure of the god on one of the gold 
coins of the Kushan emperor already noted. Much earlier 
evidence in the shape of the aninscribed cast coin (pro- 
venance unknown) and the die-struck coins from Ujjain and 
Taxila has been produced, . .. The, Ujjain coins are specially 
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interesting from this point of view, because some of them 
portray Siva in human form w'hile others do so in phallic 
form, proving that Siva was being worshipped there in both 
these forms simultaneously. Another point worth noticing 
is that though Siva used to be represented mostly in his 
bull form in the Gandhara region (c/., Hesychius’ statement 
quoted above), still by the time the Kushanas had begun 
their rule, that form was regarded as his mount while his 
human form was predominant. This is proved by the so 
many extant coins of the Saiva Kushan emperor, 
Wem Kadphises. In the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, 
it was not even thought necessary to associate his therio- 
morphic form with the anthropomorphic one. But with 
Vasudeva, the older practice w'as resumed and thence 
forward Siva, in particular aspects of his representations, 
was never to be dissociated from his mount. In the shrines 
which had invariably the Lihga enshrined in the main 
sanctum, the bull Nandin was always given a prominent 
place in front of it, in order that he may always look at his 
lord in the symbolic form (g/., my observations about 
Siva and bull on one Ujjain coin). But it should not be 
forgotten that, by the time of Huvishka, the iconography of 
Siva had att^ained such an elaboration as to include among 
its many varieties an ithyphallic one, in one of whose hands 
was placed the cakra which was the symbol par excellence 
of the other sectarian god Visnu. While assigning attributes 
to the deity, the Kushan die-cutters were drawing also upon 
earlier indigenous mode, for, as we have seen, the staff and 
water-vessel which are the characteristic ones of Siva in 
the Ujjain coins are also used by them. The three heads of 
Siva are figured too after the earlier mode and most of the 
features are based on indigenous mythological details. The 
plastic execution of this j|.eity as well as the other deities 
appearing on the Kushan . money is no doubt Hellenistic, 
but the subject was purely Indian. The indigenous Siva 
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in human form was unquestionably earlier in appearance, for 
all scholars assign the Ujjain coins to the third— second 
centuries B.C., which was at least a century earlier than 
Siva’s first appearance on the money of one of the foreign 
rulers of India, viz., Maues. I recognised Siva for the 
first time in two coin devices, hitherto unidentified,, of this 
Indo-Seythic ruler. The staff and water- vessel carrying 
human figure can be traced to some of the punch-marked 
coins described by Allan (op. cit., Introduction, XXXVI ; 
see PI. I, fig. 4).^ Vasudeva Visnu, though some of his em- 
blems, such as cakra, etc., are sometimes reproduced figures, 
though rarely, on the early indigenous coins; but it must be 
observed that even in the Gupta period, of which extant Visnu 
images are known, none of the coins of the devout bhagavata 
kings bear on them any effigy of Visnu. The parama 
bhagavatas, however, invariably used the Garuda emblem 
on most of their coins, thus showing their cult association. 
Of the other gods, Brahmanya-Kumara was frequently repro- 
duced on certain coins. The name Brahmanya was evidently 
the base of Subrabmanya, in which name this god is 
generally worshipped in the south. The god had several 
iconographic types, as the coins show, which also prove that 
much of the mythology about him was already in existence 
in the 2od century A.D. As regards several other’ consti- 

* Allan describes a symbol on some punch-marked coins closely 
related to those which contain the above, as ‘ a rudely made human 
figure with the dumb-bell symbols on either side, and thinks that both 
probably represent the same deity named Karttikeya. But I have 
shown that Siva is the god that is being figured on the other type. As 
regards the rudely made human figure, it might have been based 
on the ‘ golden man in the Agnicayana ceremony ; the Satapatha 
Brahmana expressly refers to one mode of making him. ‘ Let him 
make no arms to this golden man, lest he should cause him to be 
redundant; for these two spoons, are (in lieu of) his arms.’ In the coin 
device, this rudely made figure is without arms and the dumb-bell like 
symbols (spoons ?) are on either side; see PI. I, fig. 26, 

32— 1807B 
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tuents of the Brahmanic pantheon, the Pancala Mitra 
coins supply us with some useful data. It has rightly been 
observed that ‘ the reverses are of special interest to the 
student of Hindu iconography, as we have nothing similar 
elsewhere of so early a data ’ (Allan). It is regrettable that 
their usefulness has to a certain extent been minimised by 
the smallness of the size of some and the imperfect state of 
preservation of others. The goddess Durga-Parvatl is not 
clearly recognisable in any of the early indigenous coins, 
though some of tlie female figures appearing on their reverse 
and usually identified as Laksmi, may represent her. On 
some coins of Azes I, she may be recognised if we are 
certain about the identif\ of the forepart of her lion mount 
beside her. But, without doubt, she figures on a few coins 
of Huvishka ; Rapson was the first to identify her correctly. 
In one of the tw’o figures -one male (Siva) and the other 
female carrying a lotus flower in her hand — standing side 
by side on the reverse side of a gold coin of Huvishka in 
the British Museum collection, the die-cutter definitely 
puts dowm her name in four Greek letters by her side, 
which were correctly read by Eapson as OMMO (Urna). 
I read the same name by the side of a female 
figure appearing singly on the reverse of a gold coin 
of the 'same Kushan emperor in the collection of the 
Lahore Museum. But this time she is made to 
carry a cornucopi.ae, after the manner of an Ardochso or 
a Demeter or a Tyche (as represented on the money of 
the Indo-Greek and the Indo-Scyfhio rulers), showing 
clearly how these Indian deities were being presented in their 
Hellenistic garb. The reverses of some of the’ coins of 
Huvishka, thus like the same of the Panerda Mitra coins, 
are of special interest to the students of Brahmanical 
iconography. 

A line or two about the character of the art manifest 
in, the treatment of the various figures on the coins noticed 
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above will not be out of place here. In this way one 

can with some justification appraise indirectly the standard 
of art reached by the artist indifferent localities and different 
periods. But a word of caution is necessary here. The 
early punch-marked coins which w^ere current throughout 
India from c. 6th or 7th century B.C. to as late as the 

1st or 2nd century A. D. do little justice to the standard 

of plastic art, however imperfect, that might have been 
reached by the indigenous artists before the Maurya period 
and afterwards. Sir John Marshall, after comparing the 
monetary technique of the Indians as manifest in the above 
coins with the same of another Indian ruler SaubhutI 
(Gr. form ‘ Sophjtes ’) by name, who was a contemporary 
of Alexander and who adopted Greek style in 
his money, observes, ‘ The rudimentary c-haracier of Indian 
art at this period is well exemplified by the current indi- 
genous coins known commonly as punch-marked, wdiich 
are singularly crude and ugly, neither their form which 
is unsymmetrical, nor the symbols w'hich are stamped 

almost indiscriminately upon their surface, having any 
pretensions to artistic merit ” (A Guide to Taxila, 2nd 
Edition, p, 24), This observation is true to a certain 
point. Long after the practice of issuing this class of coins 
was discontinued, coins were being issued in ^different 
localities of India, even up till modern times, that are 
singularly reminiscent of the former. Mention may only 
be made here of the crude copper pieces, usually known 
as dhimgla which were being manufactured by the gold- 
smiths of Umarda, under the orders of the Udaypur 
State, to supply the State coffers with small token money 
(W. W. Webb, The Currencies of Rajpufana, pp. 13-14). 
If we are to judge the standard of the art of the locality 
from that manifest in this type of money, then we shall 
give very little credit to the former. It is a fact that 
the Indians, especially in their punch-marked coins did 
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not achieve any success in the matter of monetary technique. 
But they were not so unsuccessful in their cast coins and the 
devices which they executed in the negative moulds some- 
times show faint traces of modelling. The elephant, bull 
and other animal devices on the early rectangular cast coins, 
the figure of Sri-Laksmi on the uninscribed coin of Kausambi, 
Siva and the Yaksa couple on Ujjain coins, none of w'hich is 
date-able later than the 2nd century B.C., some being much 
earlier, bear out my statement. There is no justification for 
tracing any foreign influence on the above types of coins and 
the execution of these animal or human figures follows the 
indigenous method as present in the contemporary carvings 
of the same themes. It must be borne in mind that all these 
coins are made of molten copper and are mostly in a very 
imperfect state of preservation, many of their details being 
obliterated owing to their long circulation millenniums ago. 
The figure of Siva-Vispamitra (Visvamitra) on the bi-scriptual 
silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosa, however, 
show foreign influence, as the over-emphasis of the muscles 
in the body indicates ; it is a fact that these silver pieces 
were based on the money of the Indo-Greek rulers like 
Buthydemos II and Apollodotos. The device, however, is 
taken from Indian mythology. The bi-scriptual silver 
pieces of the Kuuindas also, though they contain devices 
all of which are indigenous to India, are reminiscent of the 
Greek monetary technique. The figures of Siva on the 
Indo-Scythiau, Indo-Parthian and Kushan coins, or the 
very remarkable figure of Yisnu on a Kushan seal, justifiably 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka, are undoubtedly 
Hellenistic in character and there can be very little doubt 
that they were based on similar plastic forms of the divini- 
ties current in the extreme north of India. The deities 
appearing on the coins of the imperial Gupta rulers illustrate 
in a very characteristic manner the peculiar features of 
the Gupta style of sculpture. 



CHAPTER V 


Deities and their Emblems on Early Indian Seals 

The earliest seals in India found in the Indus valley — representations of cult 
diyinities on some of them — several composite forms — Mother-goddess cult in the Indus 
valley — incidental reference to several types of carved ring-stones discovered in 
different places of Northern India, like Taxila, Kausambi and Rajghat — evidence 
of animism supplied by the Indus seals : Tree-worship in two different forms-— its 
later manifestations as evidenced by the early coins, seals and stone reliefs of the 
historic period— the ideology probably "underlying these divioities not Vedic in character 
but epic and pura^ic — Significance of this fact — comparative paucity of the Maurya, 
Suhga and Kushan seals — numerousness of the Gupta seals and seal-matrices from 
various sites like Bhita, Basarh and Kajghat — different cult divinities and their 
emblems depicted on them— very interesting mementos of religious conditions of the 
period — general observations. 

Like the numismatic remains of ancient India, her glyptic 
ones also throw a flood of light on the mode of representing 
her divinities in different periods. The innumerable varie- 
ties of seals and similar objects that have been unearthed in 
various parts of northern India and that are dateable from 
the third or fourth millenium B.C. to the late Gupta period 
and afterwards contain numerous figures, many of which 
have been assumed with a great deal of justificatictti to stand 
for various divinities in their anthropomorphic, theriomor- 
phic and sometimes therio-anthropomorphic forms. On 
many seals of the Kushan and the G upta periods, most of 
these gods and goddesses as also their emblems can be 
definitely recognised as belonging to one or other of the 
different religious creeds that were current in the period 
when they were manufactured. 1 have already drawn 
the attention of my readers, in the previous chapter, to 
the Sirkap bronze seal of Bivaraksita, that gave me the 
necessary clue for the identification of Siva on certain coin- 
devices of Maues. Mention has. also been made by me there 
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of a few other metal and terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
the Gupta periods, which supply us with characteristic 
representations of such Hindu gods as Visnu and Siva, as 
well as a few of their emblems. I shall presently draw 
the attention of my readers to a good many seals of the 
Gupta period (a few amongst them going back to the Kushan 
age), that were unearthed at such old sites of India, like Bhita, 
Basarh and Rajghat etc. But before I begin a systema- 
tic study of some of these seals and sealmatrices, from the 
iconographic point of view, it will be necessary for me to 
refer briefly to the many hundreds of sealings that were 
discovered in the course of excavations at the pre-historic 
Indus-valley sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. What- 
ever might have Iieen the particular purpose which was 
served by them, there is little doubt that the figures which 
very frequently appear on their surface had some connec- 
tion with the religion that was practised by these pre- 
historic Indians. The very interesting seal unearthed at 
Mohenjo-daro, which bears a three-faced horned figure 
‘ seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and 
toes turned downwards ’, has previously been noticed by mo. 
This particular sitting posture clearly corresponds to the 
Yogic asaha known as kurmasana, where the heels are 
placed under the gluteals in a manner exactly similar to 
the mode described above. It will be of interest here to 
give a fuller account about the device, so carefully studied 
by Sir John Marshall. The two arms of the figure, which 
are covered with bangles, are outstretched, and his hands 
with thumbs to front, rest on his knees ; on his neck and 
breast is placed a series of necklaces or torques in a manner 
similar to that of the graiveyaka ornament placed on the 
neck and breast of the Yaksa figures of the Suhga and the 
post-Suhga period ; the lower limbs seem to be bare and 
the figure appears to be ithy-phallic ; his head is crowned 
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by a pair of bonis meBtiog in a .tall headKires either 

side of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on 
bis proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. 
Beneath the throne are two deer standing with heads regar- 
dant and horns turned to the centre.’ Just below the 
trunk of the elephant on the top left corner and above the 
tiger is the crude outline of a human figure. Marshall is 
justifiiably sure about the divine character of the figure and 
from its peculiarly distinctive attributes, such as three faces, 
the Yogic its association with animals, as many as 

five or six in number, its deer-throne and its horns, he 
concludes that the figure is a prototype of the historic Siva- 
Pasupatid The seal just noticed at length is the same as 
No. 420 in Mackay’s list of seals discovered by him at 
Mohenjo-daro. Two other seals Nos. 222 and 236 in the 
saoie list, contain variant representations of apparently 


^ Marshal], M. I. C., Vol. I, pp. 62-6, pi. XII, 17. We miss, in 
the assembly of animals by the side of the god, Siva's bull Nandi, 
Marshall has very rightly referred to the association of deer with the 
historic Siva. As regards the horns, there is no need to assume that 
they ‘ took the form of the tn'iwZa or trideut in later days, and in 
that guise continued to be a special attribute of Siva ' ; for the horns 
as such were also associated with Siva, as is evident not only from 
the epic passage which reads: SvargdduttuhgamamaJdm visdnam 
yatra sfdmah { Bvamdtmavihiiam drstvd marttyah sivapuram vrajet 
{Mahdhhdrata, Vanaparvva, Ch. 88, V. 8), but also from the fact that 
the horn as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of- 
the hands of the popular representations of Siva in Bengal. Hopkins 
thinks that the horn in the epic passage just quoted may refer to 
the crest of the image of Siva {Epic Mythology p. 33). 

Saletore recently attempted to identify the figure as Agni, in New 
Review, 65, X, 1989 ; but his grounds of objection to Marshall's view 
were refuted by Moraes in a subsequent issue of the same Journal. 
In one of the latest issues of the problem of the identity 

of the figure has been thoroughly discussed from the ethnological point 
of view by A. Aiyappan who has fully endorsed Marshall's identifica- 
tion. (Letters, Vol. V, pp. 401-06). , 
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the same deity, though many of the details of the former 
are omitted there. Tlie figure on seal No. 235 bears only 
one face, and the head, adorned with a pig-tail hanging 
down on one side, is shown in profile. The head-dresses of 
the figures in these two seals (232 & 235) are very similar, 

‘ but suripounted by a plant motif with three branches in 
the one case and only a single branch on the other.’ 
Mackay remarks about this head-dress, ‘ The larger figure on 
seal 420 lacks this spray of foliage, but has instead the fan- 
shaped ornament commonly associated with the pottery 
female figurines.’ ^ 

Marshall Yefers to two seals found at Mohenjo-daro, 
which contain figures of a god seated in yoga posture, on 
w'hose either side kneels a half-human half-animal form of 
a Naga with hands uplifted in prayer (M.J.C., III, CXVI, 
29 and CX^VIII, 11). It is not quite clear, however, from 
these two seal devices whether the snake-body is attached 
to the back of the kneeling human votaries of the god ; in 
the early Kushan and subsequent representations of the 
Nagas at Mathura and other sites, the whole serpent body 
and sometimes only its many hoods (one, five or seven) are 
invariably attached behind the human body (the latter mode 

^ Mackay* Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, ‘Vol. I, p. B35; 
Vol. II, pL LXXXVIl, figs. 222 and 285, and pi. XCIV, fig. • 20. 
Mackay is not sure whether there are hoins on the head of the figures 
on seals Nos. 420 and 222; with regard to the latter, he says, ‘ The 
horns, if indeed they are horns, are definitely separate from the head; 
they are, moreover, represented as fastened to the base of the twig.'* 
What has been described as a probable urddhalihga feature of the 
figure on No, 420 is absent on the figures on the two other seals, 
where rhey appear to be wearing a very short piece of loin-cloth com- 
parable, according to Mackay, with lydhgot, so frequently worn by 
yogis and sannyasis of India. 

A. Aiyappan has made some very useful suggestions with regard 
to the horned head-dress in , I-ietters, Vol. V, pp. -iOl-6. 
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is also adopted in the Sunga art of Central India). But or 
these seals, the technique of showing the Nagas might have 
been somewhat similar to the one followed by the Bharhut 
artist in his presentation of the scene of Blapatra Nagaraja’s 
visit to the Buddha; at first Elapatra is shown in his serpent 
form, then he is given the human shape with the snake 
hoods attached behind his head. On these Indus Valley 
seals, the snakes appear on the far sides while the kneeling 
human figurines, without any snake hood, on the near aides 
of the god. 

Several other composite figures are also found on these 
seals ; human-faced goat or ram, part goat or ram, part bull 
and part man, part ram or goat, part bull, and part elephant 
with human countenance,— all these are figured on seals 
Nos. 378, 380 and 381. These curious composite forms, 
so clearly reminiscent of the Pramathas or Glanas, the 
attendants of Siva, of subsequent days, are apparently also 
represented in the stone images in the round, illustrated 
in M.I.G.y Vol. Ill, pi. C, 7 and y. Maishall remarks, 
‘ Such stone images can hardly have been other than cult 
objects intended for worship ; on the other hand, the seals 
which like most of the seals found in the Indus Valley, 
were almost certainly amulets, were used by the votaries of 
this curious syncretic form of deity ’ {Ibid, Vol. T., pp. 66-7). 
Mackay’s excavations at Mohenjo-daro brought to light a 
few more seals with the composite animal figures. The 
beast on his seals numbering 24 and 494 represents ‘ a com- 
bination of the usual urus-like animal with two other heads, 
those of an antelope and a short-horned bull.’ A possible 
explanation suggested by him about this unusual device is 
that ‘ its owmer may have sought the protection or assistance 
of three separate deities represented by the heads of these 
three animals.’ ^ The same archaeologist also records the 


* Ma,oka,^\ Further Bxcavaiioha.ttt MohenjO-daro, Vol. I, p. 333, 
83 — ^ ’ •/ 

’'S ' ^ ' s' . . , ^ 
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discovery of four seals numbering 411, 450, 521 and 636, 

from the lower levels, having the curious human-faced 
composite animal similar to that on Marshall’s seals number- 
ing 378, 380 and 381, already noticed by me. In this 
figure, there is a fusion of as many as three, or possibly four, 
animals, — forelegs of an ox-like animal, the striped hind- 
quarters and feet of a tiger, short curved horns of a bull or 
an antelope and the lolling trunk of an elephant and its pair 
of tusks. Mackay observes that this composite figure 
perhaps represented a deity that was worshipped at Moher.jo- 
daro ; he is also inclined to think that ‘ it was perhaps also 
portrayed in statue form, as the representation of it on the 
seals shows it to be wearing garlands with which it is likely 
that its images were adorned’ (Ibid, 3 i3). These chimaera- 
like creatures distinctly remind us of the human-faced wing- 
ed bulls and griffins of the early Buddhist art of Central 
India, whose prototypes have been found by Griinwedel and 
others in the similar creatures of imagination portrayed in 
the early art of Western Asia I may, however, draw' the 
attention of my readers to one very significant observation 
of Mackay, in this connection, ‘ Composite animals are, 
of course, well-known in ancient art in other parts of the 
world ; they are supposed to have been invented, if we may 
thus term it, in Sumer and Elam, whence came the later 
“ beast art ” ol Europe. It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that the conception of a composite animal origina- 
ted in India and spread from there gradually to the west by 
the land route.’ ^ Reference may he made here to the 
terracotta sealing (No, 2409), a three-sided tapering prism, 

‘ Mackay, op. cit., Vol. I, p, 33 ; Vol. II, pis. LXXXIII, XCIV, 
XCV, XOVI, XCVIII. ‘ These oomposifce animals appear only on the 
seals of the earlier occupations,’ as is evident from the fact that the 
latter are found only in the lower level, but the fact of their nob being 
found in the upper strata should flbt be stressed too far, 
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unearthed from mound F at Harappa. Bach of its three 
faces contains a standing mythical figure, the one of the left 
face being very interesting ; it is human above the waist 
and bovine below. The figures on the right and middle 
faces also seem to be human above and animal below (Vats, 
Excavations : at Harappa p, 44). I have already mentioned 
the name of the Ganasandthe Pramathas, while referring to 
the human-faced animal forms. The Garudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Kumbhandas and others of the epic and puranic 
literature and ancient and mediaeval Indian art of the 
historic period should also be considered in this connection. 
The base of some of the above is undoubtedly Vedic in 
character (Garuda-Garutman, Sun conceived as a bird 
in the Rgveda) ; but who can doubt that these creatures 
of imagination owed much for their origin and evolution 
to the dim memories of the remote past in the minds of 
the Indians of the age of the MaJidbhdrata and of the 
Piiranas ? 

Some of these seals also contain representations of 
particular scenes which seem to illustrate mythological 
stories current among ihe pre-historic people of this region. 
These seal devices can very well be compared with the 
iconographic presentation of various myths associated with 
different religious creeds of India in the subsequent period. 
A. reference to a few such seal devices will not be out of 
place here. Vats describes a triangular prism sealing of 
terracotta with a blurred legendary scene on each side. 
One face of this seal shows a god in a standing posture ; 
his right arm is profusely decorated, but the left one is 
indistinct. Its second face shows a tall, stalwart man 
engaged in fighting a bison which has been firmly caught 
by the horns. Vats observes, ' The scene may be a 
representation of Ea-bani fighting a bison in a jungle.’ 
The third face shows to left a human figure, most presum- 
ably a deity, seated in a typical attitude of Popa wjth 
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another figure to right seated on its haunchesv The 
same author elaborately notices an oblong terracotta sealing 
which contains legendary scenes on both its faces ; the 
order of depiction on each face probably runs from 
left to right. It is so very interesting for the purpose 
of our present study, that I cannot but fully note his 
description of the devices on both the sides. The obverse 
shows first of all a man attacking a tiger from a wacfidn 
(scaffolding) erected on an acacia tree, then the deity 
seated on a low Indian throne in the well-known 
Yogic posture ; from behind bis head-dress there is a long 
tassel-like appendage to right, which reminds us of a 
similar object on the head of a similar figure on some 
Mohenjo-daro seals described by Mackay (c/. Nos. 222 and 
235 already noted by me). Of the animals to his right, 
the one on the enclosure may be a goat, that below the 
projection, a hare or kid and that above it, an indistinct 
animal with a long body. The reverse side of it shows from 
left to right a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, with his bead bent down a little, then a standing 
figure, possibly a god, in front of a two-storied structure, 
followed by three pictograras at the right end. The 
structure seems to be of wood and is of unusual interest. 
It ‘ looks like a combined side elevation and perspective 
of a double-storied room preceded by a porch — both of open 
work in front, but seemingly the two-storied room is 
closed by lattice-work on the rear side and crowned at the 
corners by somewhat conical finials.’ It is not certain 
what the bifurcated object apparently hanging down from 
a projection in front of the terrace stands for ; just below 
it, however, is placed a domical something over the porch. 

^ Excavations at Hamppa, Vol. I, p. 129; Vol. II, PI. XCIII, 
310. The tentative explanation of the scene depicted on the first 
face may be correct ; but the scene depicted on the third face is 
undoubtedly Indian in nature. 
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Vats remarks, V The structure is probably of a sacred 
character, and in view of the trident post and bull, which 
are peculiarly associated with Siva whose prototype has 
been found at Mohenjo-daro, the possibility of the standing 
figure being ultimately identified as another form of the 
same god may not be ruled out.” ^ The scene of what 
appears to be a tiger-hunt is comparatively familiar in 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Marshall suggests that ‘ such 
seals may have been used as protective amulets against 
tigers or other jungle animals ’ {M.LG., Vol. I, p. 71). 
This explanation holds good as regards the obverse device, 
but the reverse one partially reminds me of the reverse 
device of certain Ujjain coins, which I have reproduced 
in PI. I, fig. 15 ; the animals are no doubt absent, but here 
too is some sort of a structure with conical projections (?), 
as well as a trident-headed post which, however, is 
held by the right hand of the standing figure on the 
right side (in the previous chapter, I have suggested the 
possibility of this figure representing the votary ; it may 
as well be the cult deity in his human form). As regards 
the domical object over the porch ’ on the Harappa seal, 
it might be the same as the realistic phallus which appears 
on the obverse of the same types of coins (c/. PI. I, fig. 14). 
It may be noted in passim, the figure standing by the 
humpless bull on the Harappa seal seems to hold a long 
staff in his left hand and a water-vessel like object in 
his right one, just reminiscent of similar figures on certain 
punch-marked coins, which I have tentatively identified 
as Siva in the previous chapter (of. PI. I, fig. 4). The 
devices on the two seals. Nos. 279 and 510 of Mackay’s 
book, are of great interest for our study. The former depicts 

' M S. Vats, op. cH., pp. 129-30, PI. XCIII, 303. Both the 
above terracotta seals were discovered in Mound F, belonging to 
Btratum No. III. 
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a buffalo with its head so represented as to show both the 
rugged horns, below which is placed an apparently parti- 
honed feeding-trough ; in the extreme left corner is shown 
a man with his foot upon the buffalo’s nose, grasping a 
horn with one hand and with the other about to thrust a 
spear with a barbed point into the animal’s back ; there 
was a pictogram on the top right, only one letter being 
preserved, the others being broken off. The same scene 
also appears on two other sealings unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro. Mackay, with a great deal of diffidence, remarks 
that this scene ‘ may represent a belief not unlike the 
legend of Dundubhi, the buffalo demon, whom Siva and 
other gods attacked with tridents ; though their weapons 
proved powerless against the animal, they eventually killed 
it by means of incantations.’ ' The parallelism noticed 
by Mackay is no doubt very interesting ; I remember one 
passage of the Durgd-sciptahU, which, while describing 
the fight between the goddess Durga and the evil incarnate 
in the shape of the buff'alodemon, says, ‘ sdrudhl tarn 
mahdsiiram pddendkrdmya kanthe ca mlenainamatdclayat’ 
i.e.f '(the goddess appearing) to climb upon the great 
demon, attacked him with her leg and struck at his 
neck with her hlla (it may be a trident or a barbed spear). 
The puranie description of this fight may also be a 
close parallel, but the human figure in Mohenjo-daro 
seals seems to be a male one and the different forms of 
plastic representations of Durga as Mahisaviarddini have 

> Mackay, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 936; Vol. 11, Pi, LXXXVIII, fig. 279, 
Pis. XOI, 4a, XOII, 11b. He quotes, as his autho.Hty for the Dundubhi 
legend, Oppert’s Oriental (evidently a misprint for Original) Inhabitants 
of India, pp. 473-74. In the 9th chapter of the Avantiksetra- 
mahatmyam of the Ivantya-Kharidiam of the Bkandapurana, we find 
the story of the bufialo-demon named Halahala being killed by the 
Ganas of Siva as well as the other gods assembled in the Eudraksetra 
near Avanti, 
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very little similarity to the scene on the Indus seals, just 
described. Mackay’s seal No. 610 shows a buffalo which 
seems to have attacked a number of people who are lying 
on the ground in every conceivable position. Without 
excluding the possibility of its depicting ‘an episode that 
actually occurred to some of the inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro,’ 
:.ackay observes, ‘we may perhaps see in this scene a god, 
or the emblem of a god, attacking his enemies, a parallel 
to the well-known scene on the slate palettes of the First 
Dynasty of Egypt, where the king himself in his attribute 
“ Strong Bull ” gores a prostrate enemy.’ ^ 

It is time now to refer to a few more early Indus- Valley 
seals and incidentally to other objects of a somewhat similar 
nature, that seems to prove the existence of the Mother- 
goddess cult among the people of Mohenjo-daro and 
Earappa. Marshall has observed that though there is no 
direct proof about the existence of Saktism in this region, 
yet there is enough indirect evidence in the shape of 
phalli, baetylic stones and ring-stones. The same author 
drew the attention of scholars to numbers of female 
figurines of terracotta, etc., that were discovered not only 
in this part of India but also from Baluchistan, though 
the ones discovered in the latter place differ from those of 
the Indus Valley, in that they are ■ not full-length images.^ 
The great majority of these female figurines appear as ‘a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace.’ Mackay remarks {iUd, Vol. I, p. 265), ‘In fact, 
what are generally regarded as images of an Earth or 

^ .Mackay, op.cit., Vol. I, pp. 336 7; Veil, II, plate XCVI, fig. 510. 

- Marshall, M.I.O., Vol. I, p. 48 ff. Marshall refers to the wide 
belt of the ancient world fiom the Indus to the Nile, in which these 
figurines have been found; he is sure that they are ‘ effigies of the 
gr^ at Mother-Goddess or of one qp other of her local manifestations.’ 
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Mother-goddess are practically always nude, save for 
quantities of jewellery, a wide girdle and their remarkable 
head-dress.’ Now, an oblong terracotta seal with scenes 
depicted on both sides, that was unearthed at Harappa, 
most probably contains a representation of the same goddess 
with some additional traits. The right side of the obverse 
face is occupied by a nude female figure shown upside 
down with legs wide apart; and ‘with a plant issuing from 
her womb’; her arms are shown in the same position in 
which those of the proto-type of Siva-Pasupati are shown; 
at the left side of the same are shown a pair of tigers 
standing facing each other (these are regarded by Marshall 
as two genii, animal ministrants of the deity). The left 
part of the reverse side of this seal contains two human 
figures, one male and the other female; the latter seated, 
with her hair dishevelled, raises her hands in supplication 
to the male who stands in front of her in a threatening 
attitude with a shield-like thing and a sickle-shaped object 
in his left and right hands respectively. Marshall suggests 
that the ‘ scene is intended to portray a human sacrifice 
connected with the Barth Goddess depicted on the othA: 
side, with whom we must also associate the two genii. 
This striking and unique representation of the goddess with 
a plant issuing from her womb is compared by Marshall 
with a terracotta relief of the early Gupta age from Bhita 
on which the goddess is shown with her legs in much the 
same position, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb.^ One of the most interesting 

* Marshall, M. 1. G., Vol. I, p. 54, pi. XII, fig. 12. M. S. Vats, 
op. oit., Vol. I, p. 42, Vol. II, pi, XOIII, 304. Marshall after com- 
paring the two animal “ genii ” on this sealing with those hailing from 
the Aegean area and Mesopotamia, remarks, ‘ That the conception 
of these animal genii arose independently in Greece, Mesopotamia 
and India is hardly conceivable, but whether it originated in the 
Bast or West has yet to be determined,’ 
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seals bearing the representation of a goddess, this time a 
tree-goddess or spirit, was discovered at Mohenjo-daro. The 
tree, m asvattha as recognisable from its leaves shown on the 
top right corner, is represented by its two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground ; between the two 
branches stands the nude deity having long hair, a pair of 
horns with probably a spring of foliage in between, or 
irisala horns, and armlets; in front of the tree appears a 
half-kneeling worshipper, also with long hair, armlets and 
horns (between a pair of these a leaf-spray or plume is 
recognisable here), behind whom stands a goat with human 
face ; in the register below are seven ministrants or votaries, 
each dressed in short kilt and wearing long pig tails with a 
spray of leaves or a feather in the hair ; beyond the foot of 
the tree on the right is a square partitioned receptacle very 
similar in conception to the pottery dishes found in Mohenjo- 
daro. Marshall is of opinion that the whole scene repre- 
sents the epiphany of the tree-goddess, taking the compo- 
site human-headed animal figure as a protecting local 
divinity of a minor type accompanying the suppliant into 
the presence of the tree-goddess.^ 

Though the objects now to be noted by me do not 
really fall in the category of sealings, still I feel a brief 
reference to them will be of some use to us in our present 
study. A large number of ring-stones, ranging from half 
an inch to nearly four feet in diameter, have been found 
in the course of excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; 
the larger ones are made of stone, while the smaller ones 

^ Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 63-5, pi. XII, fig. 18. Maobay, 
op. cH., Vol. I, pp. 337-8; Vol. 11, pi. XCIV, fig. 430, pi. XOIX, A. 
The goddess standing between the branches of the tree is reminiscent 
of one of the variants of the goddess Laksmi, in which she is made 
to stand on the pericarp of a lotus flower, with lotus flowers and 
leaves on long stalks spreading on her either side; of. H. I, 1. A., pi. 
XIV,' fig. 52. ^ :■ 

24-1307B 
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are of different materials such as stone, faience, shell, or 
imitation carnelian. ‘ The most typical of them have their 
upper aud lower surfaces undulating ; in others, the lower 
surface is flat, and the top takes a quatrefoil form ’ 
(Marshall). Two explanations were suggested by scholars 
with regard to the nature of these objects; according to 
^ some, the larger ones of them served as architectural 

I members, while according to others they were stone money. 

,! But Marshall has raised very reasonable objections to both 

these suggestions and his own interpretation that these are 
; to be regarded as representations of Toni, the female organ 

; of generation, as symbolising motherhood and fertility still 

, appears to be the correct one. ^hen they are compared to 

' * the numbers of phalli,— they are so realistic that they 

; cannot be explained in any other way (c/. the realism 

: manifest in the earliest stonephalli of the historic period dis- 

I i covered at Gudimallam, Mathura and other places), — that 

have been discovered in the same region, there remains 
very little doubt about the truth of Marshall’s explanation. 
But it must be borne in mind that in the Indus Yalley 
both the phalli and the yoni stones appear to have served 
the purpose of cult objects separately, as seems to have 
also been the case with the early phalli and the yoni stones 
of subsequent days. In fact, the lingam in arghya {or yoni) 
design is comparatively late in appearance and even then 
in the conventional Sivalingas the spout like projection 
from which the pujabhaga of the Sivalihga rises upward 
and which is taken by the uninitiated as symbolising yoni, 
is really a nah or drain for the easy outflow of the volume 
of water usually poured, on the top of the emblem by the 
numerous devotees of the god/ These phalli and the ring 

I The elaborate pedestal, however, in the conventional Siva- 
liitgas of the subsequent period were deflnitely regarded as illustrating 
the female principle as the ioonographio texts of a comparatively 
late date, as well as many late Sanskrit works fully prove. It must 
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stones, thus appear to have separately symbolised the 
principles of virility and fecundity, both of which are 
highly esteemed by all men in all ages. Marshall has 
referred to his own discovery of several curious stone 
discs, three of which were unearthed from the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila, one from inside the structures uncovered near 
the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and one at Kosam. A frag- 
ment of a similar object was recently found in course of 
excavation at Eajghat near Benares. The Hathial one is 
described by Marshall, thus, ‘ It is of polished sandstone 
in diameter, adorned on the upper surface with con- 
centric bands of cross and cable patterns and with four 
nude female figures alternating with honey-suckle designs 
engraved in relief around the central hole ’ {A.SJ.A.B., 
1927-28, p. 66). It will be of interest now to compare 
with the above Taxila discs a partially broken reddish 
steatite circular disc about 2|" in diameter, found at 
Rajghat, which contain on the outer side of its top surface 
a very w'ell-carved decorative design. The decoration 
consists of a palm tree with a horse by its side, beyond 
which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched 
right hand (there is an indistinct object beneath her right 
hand and a taurine near her left shoulder); then follow in 
successive orders — a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a 
crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched 
downwards, some object which is broken, palm-tree again, 
a bird, a small circular disc, the goddess again with the 
circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged mythical 
animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its 
legs. The goddess is thrice repeated with the various 
accessory figures noted above in between her three re- 
presentations. But one thing to be noted here is that 

be noted however, that these elaborate pedestals are usually absent in 
the phallic emblems of earlier date, 
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Unlike the Taxila disc just described, the device appears 
here on the top surface instead of on the side of the central 
depression of the disc, and the hole is not there ; the surface 
near the central hole of this one is filled with a beautiful 
scroll design. The carving is so very beautifully executed 
On this piece which is in the collection of the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Museum, that it can justifiably be assigned to the 
same age to which the Taxila, Kosam and other discs 
belong. The same museum has in its collection a fragment 
of a red steatite disc unearthed in course of excavations at 
Eajghat near Benares, which is more similar to the Taxila 
disc. This has a hole through the centre, around which 
as in the Taxila ones are engraved two nude female figures 
with their hands stretched downwards with probably a honey- 
suckle in between them ; on the flat surface of the disc 
between cable designs are two monkey-like animals holding 
a crceper(?) with a lizard (or an alligator) in between them ; 
there is a partially defaced inscription in early Brahmi 
script on its rim, which is illegible. Another partly broken 
similar disc hailing from Kosam, which has been acquired 
by the aforesaid Museum at Benares, contains a much 
damaged though partially legible inscription in Asokan 

Brahmi. The inscription reads, ma m tha m ka 

hhd da ma tha lo ga tarn sa a ga la{?) naini?) ka ye la m 

ca le ; it is unfortunate that no sense can be made of 

it. The ring-stone has two bands of decoration cut in 
relief on one face around the hole. On one band can be 
seen a row of alligators below a twdsted rope, and on the 
second band which extends into the bole are carved the 
nude goddess between three-pronged trees. The inscription 
noted above appears on the side of the disc. All the above 
discs can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable 
with the pre-historic ring stones of the Indus Valley on the 
one band and the cakras and. the yantras of the Saktas, 
the Visnuf alias of the Vaig^avas and the dydgapatas oi the 
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Jamas on the other. But their ideological association with 
the former, riz., the cafcras and the pntras of the latter 
day Sakta cult appears to be closer.’ Marshall observes 
about the Taxila discs, ‘ In these ring-stones, which are 
quite small and used perhaps as exvoto offerings, nude 
figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly engraved 
with consummate skill and care — inside the central hole, 
thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be mistaken the 
connection between them and the female principle.’ ^ 

The pre-historic people of the Indus Valley appear to 
have been great believers in animism also, as is proved by 
a good many seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
The w'orship of trees or the tree-spirits is the characteristic 
manifestation of animistic belief. I have already referred 
to a seal which seems to unite in its device the worship of 
the female principle as well as that of the tree-spirit, 
where the epiphany of the female deity in the tree is 

* The stone discs in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, noted above 
have not yet been published. Eai Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator 
of the Museum, kindly gave me permission to utilise them for my 
book. I may here refer to one cylindrical amulet like object of red 
steatite about IJ" in length and in breadth, found at Kajghat, 
which is somewhat similar to a few cylindrical seals (amulets?) 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. There are three shallow incuse bands, 
two on either side and one in the middle, the latter dividing the small 
cylinder in two fairly equal sections; in one of them are found, in 
order, a taurine, a long-eared and short-tailed animal, a two-humped 
camel and a lion, while the other section bears in succession a 
taurine, a horse, the long-eared and short-tailed animal and an 
elephant. 

® Vol. I, pp. 62-3. In the fn. No. 1 on page 63, he 

says, ‘ That ring-stones of this type had a wide vogue in ancient India 
is shown by the discovery of another specimen at Sahet-Mahet 

(ancient Sravasti) in the U.P., and by the fact that they were copied 

by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the nude figures of 
the goddess were eliminated.’ 
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portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional manner. 
Many seals in the Indus Valley sites show the presence of 
two different forms of tree-worship among the people of 
the locality : ‘ One in which the tree itself is worshipped 
in its natural form, the other in which the tree spirit is 
personified and endowed with human shape and human 
attributes.’ On several sealings at Harappa (Nos. 16, 20, 
21, 25, 26, M.I.G,, PI. XU), various sacred trees are 
represented, which the artists have attempted to differentiate 
one from another. A few of these trees appear to be 
enclosed by walls or railings such as commonly surround 
the base of the sacred trees (vrksacaihjas) as depicted 
in the later reliefs of the historic period. In the fourth 
chapter of my book, I have drawn the attention of my 
readers to one of the commonest devices on the early 
indigenous coins of India — which is the ‘ tree within 
railing.’ These enclosed trees on the Indus seals can 
very well be compared with the above and can justifiably 
be taken as distant prototypes of the vrksacaityas and the 
sthalavrksas represented in the latter. The terracotta 
seal (No. 2410) found at Harappa has as its obverse device 
‘ a deity wearing a kilt or short tunic and a three-pointed 
head-dress (or trisula horns ?), standing under an 
ornamental arch, which appears to be made of the bent 
bough of a pipal tree. The lower ends of this bough are 
rounded up to form loops, each enclosing a star. The 
head of the deity is turned a little towards the right and on 
both arms he wears a number of armlets ’ (Vats, ibid., 
Vol. I, p. 43). The device on one of the sides of a three- 
sided terracotta prism disco rered at Mohenjo-daro, can 
be described thus : On the extreme right a horned figure 
with arms adorned with bracelets, standing between two 
pipal trees; on its left, a sacred goat decorated with 
garlands, recalling the scene explained by Marshall as the 
epiphany of the tree-goddess ; beyond it a kneeling horned 
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deity, apparently a goddess (c/^ the long pig-tail), holding 
out both of its hands, a small offering table with some- 
thing like a bird on it being shown on the extreme left 
(Mackay, ibid., Yol. I, p. 351; Vol. II, PI. LXXXII, Nos. 
l and 2). It is no doubt impossible for us at the present 
state of our knowledge to be sure about the exact signi- 
ficance of this scene, but we shall not be far wrong if we 
find in it also the representation of a mythology associated 
with a tree-spirit. The scene on an amulet noticed by 
Mackay {ibid., pp. 364-55, PI. XC, 23fl and h) may be 
referred to in this connection. Two men are shown, each 
carrying a tree torn from the ground, with their roots 
clearly visible ; perhaps, the men are about to transplant 
the trees for the abode of a spirit who is depicted in between 
the tree-carrying figures ; the leafy nature of the arm of 
this spirit really represents the armlets of the divinity. 
Mackay has cited an interesting parallel to this scene in 
that of the puranic story of the Yamalarjjuna trees which 
were uprooted by the child Krsna, thus releasing the two 
spirits confined in them. We find its iconographic present- 
ation in reliefs of the late Gupta period and afterwards 
and it has been suggested by Mackay that it owed its origin 
to a similar myth of a much earlier date.^ 

The above survey of a few representative seals of the 
Indus Valley has partially acquainted us with the nature 
of the beliefs and practices of the pre-historic people of 
India in that region. Several conclusions have been 
drawn about the iconographic presentation of some of 

^ The two Arjjuna trees were really the two sons of the Yaksa 
king Kubera, vh., Manigriva and Nala-Kubera, who were cursed by 
Narada to be changed into trees. Krsna released them from this 
accursed existence by uprooting the trees. The scene on the Mohenjo- 
daro amulet is somewhat different from its puranic counterpart, 
inasmuch as, in the former, two persons instead of one are shown 
with the uprooted trees in their hands, 
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their gods and goddesses, after a careful study of the devices 
appearing on the seals and amulets ; the nature of these 
conclusions, however, is still a tentative one to a certain 
extent. As I have said in the second chapter, the un- 
ravelling of the mystery of the script and language of the 
seals, if it is ever unravelled at all, will shed more definite 
light on the problem.^ Marshall makes this interesting 
remark about the representation of the Indus Valley divini- 
ties of the remote past, ' the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of antbropomorphising 
their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the aniconic ’ ; for, the highly convention- 
alized type of the image of what he justifiably describes 
as the prototype of Siva-Pasupati, its stylized details and 
the fact that the kindred image portrayed on the faience 
sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point to its 
being ‘ a copy of a cult idol.’ - The decoration {cf. the 
armlets, head-dress, etc.), the sitting posture, the mode of 
showing the hands, the horns on the head, etc., appear 
also in other figures, some of which may depict the 
different aspects of the same god. The nude goddess, 
either in association with a tree or not, with some of the 
above characteristics, is shown as an object of veneration. 
Many composite human and animal figures found on the 
seals and amulets very probably stand for divinities in 
their theriomorphic or therioanthropomorphic forms, 
though many others are to be regarded as mere accessories. 
Most, if not all, of the above types of figures appear to 
have been based on actual icons of cult gods which were 

. ‘ In the second chapter of my book, I have hesitated to endorse 

fully the conclusions of Marshall, Mackay and Chanda. But since 
I wrote those lines, I went to Harappa and studied the seals and 
other antiquities on the spot. I have now much less hesitation in 
accepting many of their findings. 

* M.I.C., Vol. I, p, 66. ItalicB are mine, . . , . : 
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being worshipped by the people in those days. But, what 
is most interesting in this connection is the fact that the 
ideology which seems to underlie many of the above 
divinities does not correspond to the same at the root of 
such Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others. 
It is true we cannot describe the former as so many Hindu 
divinities and their representations as those of many Hindu 
icons, yet it can be suggested that they contributed a great 
deal towards the formation of the concepts underlying some 
of the later Hindu gods. The apparent reproductions 
of mythical scenes on these prehistoric objects might also 
have contained the germs of different mythologies of 
the later period. It is not suggested, however, that 
the myths current about many of the Vedic gods and 
the anthropomorphic conceptions underlying them had 
nothing to do with the shaping and development of a good 
many of their epic and puranic counterparts. I have already 
hinted about the great part which the former had to play 
in formulating the various god-concepts of the later times ; 
this will also be fully demonstrated in my work pn_the 
images of the various Hindu gods and goddes ses. But what 
I want to emphasise here is that the Vedic traits of the 
latter, especially in the case of some of the sectarian 
divinities, were really superimposed bn their primitive pre- 
historic core. As the Vedic period was far nearer to the 
epic and puranic times and as copious literary data of the 
former age are available to us, we can trace out the analogies 
and influences with more certainty. Further researches 
and excavations in various old sites of India, let us hope, 
will supply us with more clues and links of the intervening 
period, that are now missing, which will enable us to 
connect the Indus Valley evidence with the epic and the 
puranic data with more definitenesss. Even the changes 
in the Vedic beliefs and practices of a date later than that 
of the early Egvedic hymns, as has been suggested by me 
25-1807B b ' 
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in the previous sections of this book, were brought about by 
the rites and customs of these pre-historic people of India. 

Seals and seal matrices with devices of an iconograpbic 
character on their surface dateable in the Maurya or the 
Snuga period are very rare. The small stone discs with the 
figures of the Mother-Goddess (Barth Goddess?) carved around 
tlieir central hole have already been mentioned by me in 
connection with the ring-stones discovered in the sites of 
the Indus Valley ; but they cannot be described as so many 
seals. Numerous terracotta seals, however, with Hindu 
divinities and their emblems on them, have been unearthed 
in two of the old sites in northern India, viz., Basarh and 
Bhita, which are of great archaeological interest ; these 
mostly belong to the early and late Gupta period, a few 
being dateable still earlier. To these will have to be added 
the recent find of terracotta seals of the Kushan and 
Gupta periods at Rajghat near Benares (a few in this lot even 
go back to the Suhga date, though they do not bear any 
iconograpbic device) ; some of them bear representations of 

. . t'"'"' 

deities and their emblems. ’ Many terracotta seals were also 
unearthed at Nalanda, some of which are of unique interest 
from iconograpbic point of view ; they, however, mostly 
date from the late Gupta period and afterwards. 
Different purposes were served by these seals, some being 
attached with a string to letter tablets ; others vrere royal, 
official or mercantile guild tokens meant for the use of their 
servants and follow-ers ; a few of them again were un- 
doubtedly manufactured for the use of the heads of religious 
establishments and their retainers while a vast number w'ere 
also the sealings of private individuals. , It has been suggest- 
ed that as a large number of such seals (over 700) were 
discovered in one single spot while excavating Basarh, it is 
likely that the seal matrices were manufactured there;] so 
many impressions — sometimes double, triple, and multiple 
on a single lump of clay— ‘denoted that the former were being 
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tested in that way. The finished seals were nsualiy made 
of clay, perhaps prepared according to one of the processes 
to be mentioned in connection with the manufacture of 
terracotta images in the next chapter. Most of them were 
burnt after they had received the impressions from the parti- 
cular seal matrices, some being very lightly burnt, while a 
few others were merely sun-burnt. Many of the above 
varieties of seals bear the figures of several Brahmanical 
gods and their emblems ; the former are comparatively rare, 
the latter being most numerous. Sometimes, only the 
name of the cult-deity accompanied with some auspicious 
symbol is engraved, without any impression of his iconic 
figure or emblems, while at other times different emblems 
in varieties of combinations make their appearance. In 
many cases, there is a characteristic connection between the 
name of the issuer and the deity or his emblem or emblems 
reproduced on the seals, as we find on some coins of the 
Pancala series. One thing, however, is quite evident from 
our study of representative specimens from Bhita and 
Basarh, that even when the Brahmanical cult-gods were 
being iconically represented, they were comparatively in- 
frequently used in the terracotta seals, where copious use 
was made of the varieties of their emblems. Again, it is 
highly probable that an emblem which, in its association 
with others, would belong to one particular cult, may, when 
depicted singly, be connected wdth another. Thus the 
conch-shell with wheel and other emblems is undoubtedly 
Vaisnava in character, but when appearing alone may some- 
times denote the Sankhanidhi of Kubera, a very appropriate 
symbol for merchant guilds and bankers. 

Siva or his emblems are found depicted on the seals above 
in various ways. I have already referred to the representation 
of him in his Hiiga from between two trees with the legend 
‘ fadape^vara ’ in the field in Gupta characters, which is in 
the collection of Babu Dhir Sing Nahar of Calcutta. A 
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pointed oval seal was discovered by T. Bloch at Basarh, 
which bears on it a Sivalihga with a trideut-battleaxe sym- 
bol (Bloch simply says trisula, but the combined trisula- 
'parasii is quite clear from his plate), the legend in exergue 
below being KmrataheSvara, meaning the lord of Amrataka 
(PI. X, Pig. 6). Now Amrataka is the name of a mountain ; 
Bloch draws our attention to the eight Guhya lihgas men- 
tioned in the Matsya Ptirana, viz., Hariscaudra, Amriitake- 
^vara, Jalesvara, Srlparvata, Mahalaya, Krmicandesvara, 
Kedara and Mahabhairava, which, according to him, were 
situated in Avimukta, i.e., Benares {A.S .LA.R., 1903-04, 
p. 110, No. 30, PI. XL, 2). Bloch remarks about it ; ‘ The 
letter to which it was attached must have been sent by the 
custodians of the temple of Amratakesvara.’ The oval seal 
(No. 39) in the same series iihid., p. Ill) simply bears the 
legend Noma Pahipateh. The square seal matrix (No. 674) 
discovered by D. B. Spooner at the same site (Basarh) in 
1913-14, and reproduced by him in the Annual Report of the 
year (PI. XLIX) bears three symbols on the top section and 
the legend Banjulaka in early Gupta characters in the lower 
one, the sections being separated by two closely parallel 
horizontal lines. Of the three symbols, the middle one is a 
triiula with a short handle, that on the right ‘ resembling 
in shape the early Brahml character for dhu ’ is nothing but 
a longish water-vessel as seen in the hands of Siva appearing 
on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka and the other on 
the left ‘ looking like ra’ is but a short stall as is placed in 
one hand of the same deity on some of Huvishka’s coins. 
So, what we have here is really the three attributes in the 
hands of Siva. A fragmentary sealing or seal impression 
of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh (ibid., 
pp. 121, 160, PI. L, No. 672) shows ‘a very roughly sketch- 
ed bullock running to right with the crescent moon above ’ 
(the suggested reading MUradatta cannot be supported if one 
refers to the plate and I can suggest no other reading as the 
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plate is too iDdistinct) ; tbis is, of course, notbing but Siva 
with crescent moon (Sasankasekbara) in bis theriomorphic 
form. The unique seal impression (ibid , p. 129, No. 84, 
PL XL VI) shows on the upper edge of its slightly concave 
surface a small conventional san/rba in outline and a very 
good bumped bull recumbent to left in the middle of the 
field; the legend is Rudradevasya. The former may have 
no Msnuite association here and may simply stand for the 
‘ Sankhanidhi.’ The humped bull appears on several other 
seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, the name of the owner, 
such as Eudraraksita, etc., in them (a good many of them 
are inscribed) showing its cult comiectiou ; on some there is 
a globular object placed between the horns of the animal, 
which shows, according to some scholars, Sassanian influence. 
But one very fine large temple seal in Spooner’s list (ibid., 
p. 14i, No. 360, with one duplicate, PL XLVIII) requires 
notice here, for it bears five interesting emblems in a row' on 
its top section ; Spooner describes them as ‘ (1) a tall vase 
with radiating rays or flower-stalks ; (2) something that looks 
like a tall and slender tree, such as a poplar, not that I 
suppose it is a poplar in reality ; (3) the central figure, 
which has the outline of a stouter tree with spreading base ; 
(4) a battleaxe to left surmounted by a trident ; (5) a kalasa 
with rays or flower-stalks.’ The legend in aupta characters 
reads Ammikisvarasya, i.e., (seal of the temple) of Aramiki- 
4vara. The seal is undoubtedly Saiva in character as the 
inscription on it shows, and of the five emblems, the 
trident-axe particularly belongs to this cult; the vase, 
represented twice, one on each end, in different forms, may 
stand for mahgalaghata with twigs on both or on one of 
them — the slender one on the left side may be a variant of 
an water-vessel as is sometimes placed in the hands of 
Siva on Kushan coins; the central device may represent, 
though in a schematic .way, the somewhat realistic Unga 
on a spread base, while the one to its immediate proper 
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right is nothing but a sakti (spear) with a long flat 
blade. There is thus, not ranch ditSculty to define the five 
objects, as Spooner thinks; an interesting detail which has 
been missed by him is that alt these five emblems are placed 
on separate pedestals on ‘ the ribbon-like horizontal band 
a little below the true centre,’ thus indicating their sacred 
character. The fine seal No 764 (ibid., p. 152, PL L) con- 
tains a device w’hich has been described by Spooner as 
follows — ‘ a tall female figure standing facing, with the 
upper part of the body bent considerably to the proper left, 
left hand on hip ; right extended toward the right as in the 
varadamndfd. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are 
draperies floating to left and right from the level of the 
waist, and some garland or drapery pendent in front, as 

though suspended from a girdle around the w-aist ; the 

most curious feature of all is the head-dress which she wears, 
like a single high horn with streamer floating to the (proper) 
left ’ 1 had to quote the above description at some length, 

for the correct understanding of the iconography of the 
figure ; the seal is very imperfectly reproduced in the 
plate, a reference to which will enable us to add some features 
unnoticed by Spooner and tentatively explain their nature. 
The left breast of the figure is abnormally large in propor- 
tion to the right one, which holds a staff-like object in its 
right hand ; ‘ the curious head-dress like a single high horn ’ 
is most probably nothing but the longish coil of jatd shown 
on the lieads of Siva figures, and it should be noted, it is 
deliberately placed on one, — i.e., the right — side of the head; 
lastly, there seem to be traces of the urdhalinga feature on 
the front part of the waist. Now, if these observations of 
mine are accepted, there can be no hesitation about the 
identity of the figure ; it thus represents the Arddhanarl^vara 
aspect of Siva, in which the left half is that of Uma, and the 
right that of the god himself. The staff in the right hand, 
the longish coil of jata placed on the right side of the head, 
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the prominence given to the left breast (the right breast is 
much smaller than the left one and belongs to a male figure) 
and the probable urddhalihga feature — all these go to support 
the suggestion. The legend could not be fully read by 
Spooner and its hazy reproduction does not help us to im- 
prove the reading which is... tipiiralisasastidattah. It may 
be observed here that this is one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Arddbanarlsvara aspect of Siva in art ; I have 
already drawn attention to Bardasanes’ mention of it. 
V. S. Agravala draws our attention to a miniature relief 
depicting the same theme, which belongs to the Kushan 
period ; it is in the collection of the late Pandit Radba- 
krishna of Mathura {J. 1. 8.0. A., 1937, p. 124, PI. XLIV,2). 
The concave impress of a seal (No. 422, ibid., p. 143, 
PI. XLVIII) has a battleaxe, with a long handle laid length- 
wise of the seal, as its device. The long legend in very 
small characters is not legible, but seems to end in dattasya. 
The battle-axe is a Saiva emblem and it is very frequently 
found in Siva images of later period (cf. Para^umrga- 
varabhayahastam) ; the Siva figure of the Gudimallam lihga, 
one of the earliest sculptures of Siva, carries in one of its two 
hands a battle-axe. 

Of the interesting religious seals unearthed by Sir John 
Marshall at Bhita, a good many show undoubted Saiva 
features ; not only various Saivic emblems like the linga, 
the trident-axe, the nandipada and the bull (the bull in 
some instances has a sphere of disc between horns as appear- 
ing on Satavahana coins) are clearly recognisable on them 
as well as on those of the officials, localities and private 
individuals, but also, there appear human representations 
of Siva, though in extremely rare instances. Some of the 
religious seals bear the different appellations of Siva such as 
Kaleiivara, Kalanjara-bhattaraka, Bhadresvara, Mahe^vara (?) 
and Nandi — the last the name of his mount. One of the 
oval seals in Marshall’s Iht (.A. 8. 1. AM., 1911-12, p. 47, 
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PI. XVIII, No. 14) has a trident-ase flanked by a diagram 
of dots, realy a hill symbol, and an unidentified emblem on 
its left ; the legend in eastern Gupta characters is Kalesvara 
priyatam (‘ May Ivalesvara be pleased ’). Marshall observes 
that Kalesvara is the name of a Sivalinga according to 
Skanda Purdni, and this tablet would seem to have been 
presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at Bhita. 
The seal next in the list is also Saiva in nature ; it bears a 
realistic Sivalinga with an umbrella on one side and a trident 
on the other. The linga is placed on a hill in the form of 
a well-arranged pile of round balls, below which is a waved 
line probably standing for a river ; the legend in northern 
i- Gupta characters is Kdlanjara-bhaUdrakasya, i.e., ‘of the 
lord of Kalanjara.’ Kalanjara, according to Cunningham, is 
the name of a hill in Bundelkhand, the favourite resort of 
Saiva tapasvins from very early times (fl.S.B., XXI, 
p. 20 ff.). The manner in which the Mahdbhdrata xeievs 
< twice to the Saiva shrines at Kalanjara in its TirthayMra 

Parvadhyaya of the Vanaparvam definitely proves their im- 
portance.’^ This seal was evidently issued from a Saiva 
shrine on the Kalanjara hill, though no remains of a 
■11;’: temple exist on the hill at present. The seal No. 16 bear>i 

also a Sivalinga of an extremely realistic nature, placed on 

^ Oh. 85, Verses 56-57 : Atm Kdlafijaram ndma parvatam loka- 
vUrutam \ Tatra devahrade sndtvd gosahasraphalam labhet \\ Yah 
sndtaBtarpayet tatra girau Kdlahjare nrpa \ Svargaloke moMyeta nam 
ndstyatra mmiayah ii Thus the waved line below the hill, evidehtly 
the Kalanjara hill, is the river or devahrada near it where a dip is 
specially recommended. Again, of. Chapter 87, verse 21—Himnya- 
vinduh kaihita girau Kdlanjare nrpa. In the Matsya Purdna we find 
mention of Kaiinjaravana as one of the places very much sacred 
on account of Siva’s presence; Kdlinjaravanahcaiva sahkukarnam 
sthalesvaram I Eidni ca pavitrdni sannidhyaddhi mama priye II — Ch. 
181, V. 27. The Great Epic places the hill somewhere near Prayaga 
and Citrahiita. The Kalinjaravana of the Matsya Purdna is evidently 
the same as Kalanjara of the Epic and of the seals. 
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[ a pedestal with the representatioh of a hill on one side and 

* a trident-axe on the other, having a legend K{a^)la(fl}iara 

■ in north-eastern Gupta characters (PI. X, Pig. 4). But 

the next seal— that numbered 17 — is of unique iconographic 
- interest; it bears a two-armed male figure seated in 

lalilasana pose on a padapUh% with uncertain objects in his 
hands. There appear to be foliage(?) or flames over head 
and shoulders ; the legend in northern characters of the 4th 
or 5th century A.D. is Bhadresvara (PL X, Pig. 5). 

1 Marshall says that ‘ this is the name of the Sivalihga of 

I * lialpagrama (not identified up to date) according to the 

Vdmanapuratid (Ch. 46). The male figure may, therefor*e, 
be Siva in the Bhadresvara aspect.’ The figure is un- 
mistakeably Siva and this shows the simultaneous phallic 
and human, mode of representing the divinity. If the 
reading of the legend on seal No. 23 as Bhagavato 
Ma(li)eivarasya is upheld — -Marshall says that it is problem- 
atic-then the two-armed male figure standing facing with 
right hand outstretched and left hand on hip, with folds 
of drapery falling on both, sides, may also represent Siva, 
The three Bhita seals numbering 26-28 described by 
Marshallin A.Sf.Li.B., 1911-12 (p. 51 and PL XVIII) 
require notice in this connection. The first bears on it a 
bull standing to left with a crescent under its neck ; a 
woman stands in front, with her right hand outstretched 
and left hand on hip; a post or a thunderbolt appears 
behind the bull ; bow with arrow and pile of balls (i.e., 
the symbol for mountain), similar to those in Kolhapur 
series of the Andhra coins, are shewn in exergue. The 
same figures are present on the second (No. 27) though in 
a transposed manner and on the third (28), the latter being 
much worn. The legend on No. 26 is Maharaja Gautami- 
putrasya Sivameghasya in characters of the 2nd-3rd century 
A.D. while the legend in similar characters on No. 27 is 
Vasasu (Vasisthi) putrasya Bhimasenaisya) . Marshall 
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remarks about the first that ‘ the bull and crescent point to 
the king’s leaning towards Saivism;’ the bow and arrow 
as well as the mountain are also characteristic emblems of 
Siva. The female figure on the seals very probably stands 
for Durga, the consort of Siva, her standing posture and the 
handpose closely coinciding with the same on seal No. 23, 
where we may find the god himself in human form.^ The 
Bhita seal No. 44, of an ofiicial, showing bull standing 
facing, with round object between horns is interesting, 
because in it the main device is flanked by a wheel in side ele- 
vation and ‘ an uncertain symbol ’ (Marshall) ; their sacred 
character is fully emphasised by the fact that all three are 
placed on altars. The early Gupta legend in northern 
characters is Danclanayaka-Sn Sankaradattasya ; the name 
of the official is no doubt Saiva, and so the animal form of 
Siva in the centre of his seal is quite appropriate ; but to 
this sectary, Visnu is also ani object of adoration, for his 
two emblems (we shall see presently that ‘ the uncertain 
symbol ’ is a Vaisnava one) are allotted honoured, though 
subordinate, positions in his seal. The devices of parti- 
cularly Saiva connection that are to be found on the other 
seals of officials or of private individuals at Bhita are bull, 
trident, trident-axe, natidipuda, etc. 

'•The unique seals of the late Gupta and early mediaeval 
period that were discovered at Nalanda contain some figures 
of Siva and his emblems, interesting both from the artistic 
and iconographic point of view." 

It will be of interest here to refer to a few terracotta 
seals of the Gupta and the pre-Gupta periods which 

^ The king Sivamegha of the Bhita seal is very likely identical 
with the same mentioned in inscription No. II, from Kosam edited by 
D. E. Sahni in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 159-60, noticed 
also by Sten Konow in ibid, Vol. XXIII, pp. 245-8. For the coins of 
Sivamegha, reference should be made to Motiohandra’s articie on 
‘ A Hoard of Kausambj coins from Fatehpur,’ J.N.8.I., II, pp. 95-108. 
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have been disco vered at Eaj ghat near Benares, and which ' 
contain the representations of some Saivic emblems/ A 
large Gupta seal impression has a bull to left with a com- 
bined trident-axe in front; the legend below reads — 
Avimuhtesmra-hhattaralia. A fragmentary cireular seal 
with the legend Rdpio Ahhayasya in the 1st and 2nd century 
A.D. Brahml script bears a bull to the left with the three- 
arched symbol (a hill) in front ; there appear also traces of 
a cakra, a san/iha and a spear. This shows a combination 
of Vaisnava and Saiva emblems. A sealing with the legend 
Phalgunimitrasya m 1st century B.C. Brahml script bears a 
bull standing to left facing a standard (trident?). A 
circular seal with indistinct legend in Gupta characters 
bears a Sivalinga flanked by a combined trident-axe on left 
and a double-faced thunderbolt on right. A lenticular seal- 
ing with the legend Yogesvam in Gupta script has a serpent 
device with a trident on one side and a rosary on the other. 
The circular sealing bearing the legend in early Gupta 
script, 3n devadeva svdmi {nah), is of unique interest, for 
it undoubtedly shows one mode of representing Siva in 
human form, the devadevasvanu of the inscription. The 
god stands facing on an elaborate pedestal with outstretched 
arms holding a wreath (or a noose?) in right and flask in 
left hands, a serpent being shown to his left. One can 
compare this variety of Siva figure with the Bhadre^vara 
one on the Bhita seal noticed above. The device on another 
seal with legend Sn-A'oi{mu)kteivara in Gupta script can be 
usefully compared with the large Gupta seal noticed first in 
this series (one with the legend Avimukteivara-hlmttdraka). 

' These seals have not yet been published and I am much 
indebted for this notice of mine to the courtesy and kindness of Eai 
Shahib Krishnadas, the Curator of the Benares Bharat Kalabhavan, 
and his assistant Mr. Vijaykrishna ; I studied the seals on the spot 
and checked the reading of the legends and the description given in 
the museum records. T 
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Here also, the bull is seated to left, but it is flauked by a 
trident to the left and a tridandi to the right. A circular 
seal of black clay shows an afiku^a (elephant-goad) on a 
pedestal with the legend Sauridharmmah in Gupta characters 
below. A circular seal has the device of a bull seated to 
left on pedestal ;((the legend below in the Brahml script of 
the Suhga period reads Gopasenasa. Another circular 
black clay seal impression shows a bull standing to left with 
a yupa standard in front and a cakra standard behind ; the 
legend below is Nagdrjunasa in early Kushan Brahml script. 
An oval seal with bull seated to left has the owner’s name 
as GandeSvaraddsa in Gupta characters ; it means ‘ the 
slave or devotee of Candesvara. Candesvara is one of the 
names of Siva and is also the name of one of the principal 
Sivaganas (c/. the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva). 

As regards Visnu and his emblems in the various 

terracotta seals, a seal from Basarh, numbered 33 , described 
by T. Bloc. in A. S. L A. R., 1903-04 (pp. 1104, PI. XL. 3), 
is highly interesting. Bloch describes it as follows: 

‘Ornamental triiula in the centre, to right staff consisting 
of seven dots, iahkRa and solar disc; to left symbol for 
moon and ornamental wheel ; horizontal line below which the 
two-lined legend is l)iSn-Visnupddasvdml-Na- 2)rdya{nay , 
meaning ‘Narayana, the lord of the illustrious Visnupada.’ 
Bloch further remarks that ‘This looks as if the seal came 
from the authorities of a temple of Visnupada, perhaps 
the famous shrine at Gaya. If I am right the seal 

would prove the existence of this temple in the 4th 

century A.D.’ {ibid, p. 104). The seal being thus 
without doubt a Vaisnava one, the central position given 
to a Saiva emblem is queer ; but the symbol is certainly 
not ornamental triiula, but an ornate variant of the 
much simpler one which is sometimes described as ‘uaga’ 
symbol, (c/., figs. 11 and 12 in PI. II). The Bhita seal 
No. 36, as described by Marshall {A. S. i. A. R., 1911-12, 
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p. 53, PI. XIX), has symbols of wheel and conch with 
a variant of the above symbol named 'uncertain symbol’ 
by him, between the two ; Marshall rightly remarked 
that the other two symbols being Vaisnava, the inter- 
vening one must also be a Vaisnava one, but he was 
unable to identify it. All these different symbols are 
originally derived from the so-called IMaga symbol just 
mentioned, in which D. E. Bhandarkar recognised the 
Kaustiihha mani, the jew'el par excellence w'hich adorns 
the breast of Visnu {kaustuhhamanihlnisitoras'kah-Br'hat- 
samhita)', he saw the sign on the breast of the A'isnu 
figure sculptured in the verandah of the cave at Udayagiri, 
bearing the date 82 (Gupta era) as also on the breast of 
the Garuda which crowned the Besnagar column 
(A. S. I. A. R., 1913-14, p. 211). A. 0, Coomarswami, 
on the other hand, would identify it as the Srlvatsa mark, 
one of the eight auspicious signs {asUimancjaU) in Jain 
literature and art, which is also a Vaisnava symbol ; 
Varahamihira describes the image of Visnu as Snmtsaiiki- 
tavaksa {Ost-Asiatische Zeitschrift, 15)27-28, pp. 183-4) ; 
this is more probable of . the two suggestions. In many 
cases, there is no doubt about the Vaisnava character 
of the symbol and its variants in its present 
association and we have seen how one form of it 
appears on the Bhita seal of Sankaradatta. Now the 
symbol on the Visnupada temple seal described by Bloch 
as ‘a staff consisting of seven dots’ (PI. I, Pig. 12) is 
nothing but the peculiar club we have found in the hands 
of Siva on Maues’ coin and biscriptual copper seal of 
Sivaraksita, as also in one of the hands of the four-armed 
Vasudeva Visnu on the Kushan niccolo seal tentatively 
attributed by Cunningham to Huvishka. This peculiar 
kind of club (gada) is placed on the back right hand of 
another four-armed Vi§nu image of late Kushan or still 
later period, that was recently discovered at Taxila (A. S', 
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1935-86, PI. XLa) and it is similar to the handle 
of a trident placed in the front left hand of a late mediaeval 
image of the Isaoa aspect of Siva, belonging to eastern 
school of Indian sculpture (these will be noticed in detail 
in my book dealing with Visnu and Siva icons). Thus, 
though in the early representations, numismatic as 
w'ell as sculptural, the emblem in question is associated 
with Siva as well as Visnu, — still there is no doubt about 
its closer association with the latter in the later times, 
though in a changed manner ; — in its Visnuite association 
it is to be described as a variant of gada, while in its 
Sivaite one as a form of dahda. Now the remaining 
symbols on the seal in question, saiiklia on one side and 
cakm on the other are undoubtedly Vaisnava emblems, 
the sun and moon being shown as adjuncts on the top ; 
and in a temple seal of Sri Visnupada-Svami Narayana 
all these are quite appropriate.^ The seals numbering 
32 and 34 described by Bloch (A.S.I.A.R., 1903-04, 
p. Ill, pi. XLI) bear ornamental wheel on altar with 
two sahkhas one on either side ; the former bears the 
legend in two lines below the horizontal line with its ends 
turned up, 1) Jayaty-ananto hhagavdn s-Ambah, transla- 
ted by him as “Victorious is the lord Ananta (Siva) 
with Amba (Durga).” But the emblems being Vaisnava, 
Ananta and Amba here refer to Vasudeva-Visnu (c/. Bhaga- 
vadgltd, VI, 16 — Arjuna describes the Lord — Pa&ydmi 
tvdm sarvato’nantarupam, Ndntam na madhyam na punas- 
tamdim ; temples of god Ananta Vasudeva are known 
from mediaeval times onward) as also of his consort 

^ Coomaraswami’s description of this seal reproduced by him 
as fig. 16 on Taf el 27, of O.Z., 1927-28 requires modification, after 
what has been written above. He has not noticed the sankha, and 
the left symbol should be properly named as gada and the right one 
is not fan as has been so hesitatingly suggested by him. His 
suggestion that the central emblem is Srivatm seems to me correct. 
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Laksmi (standing for Amba which also means mother). 
The seal No. 37 has the srlaatsa (wrongly described as 
shield by Bloch) on altar flanked by two sahkhas, with 
two line inscription, Mam bhagavafo-nantasya navide 
{im)noara-smmmaQi), the reading of which is doubtful; 
Bloch translates it thus, ‘Victorious is the Lord Ananta 
(Siva), the chosen husband of Nande^vari (Durga).’ The 
same remark as has been made with regard to Bloch’s 
interpretation of the legend on No. 32 is applicable here ; 
Nande^vari is no doubt another synonym of Durga, but 
it could also mean Laksmi, the consort of Visnu (in the 
lexicons Nauda is given as another name of the god) — the 
character of the emblems supporting the above suggestion. 
Spooner’s excavations in the Basarh site in 1913-14 
brought up among others a few seals which are unique 
from the stand-point of Visnuite iconography. The seal 
No. 54, without legend bears on its oval area a finely 
executed figure of a boar recumbent to left ; the boar may 
represent the Varaha avatdxa of Visnu, But the oval 
seal No. 191 is one of the most interesting in the series, 
for it shows the figure of Nrsimha, the man-lion in- 
carnation of Visnu, seated facing in the lalitdsana pose 
on a high pedestal; his right arm is raised, while the left 
rests on hip ; the legend, however, is extremely faint, 
no certain reading of it can be offered. Spooner rightly 
remarks, that ‘ it provides us with our oldest dateable 
representation of the deity Nrsimha in India ; ’ the sealing is 
certainly of Gupta date. This device is very important, for 
it definitely shows that as early as the period when it was 
manufactured, this particular incarnatory form of Visnu 
had acquired the appearance of the regular cult-picture 
to be placed in the main sanctum of a temple ; it is distinct 
from the elaborate reliefs illustrative of the mythology- 
underlying this incarnatioD j which were usually prominently 
placed in the subsidiary shrines in a Vaisnava temple. 
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Of the many religious seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita, only one bears the name of Vasudeva ; 
the much worn, nearly oval seal No. 21 in the series 
contains the legend in northern Gupta characters — (iVamo 
Bhagava) te Vasude (vasya). Marshall says that the sealing 
is interesting, for it shows that Bhita possessed a temple 
of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. The male figure on 
the seal No. 22, standing facing with its right hand out- 
stretched below which is the variant of the iSrlvatsa mark 
(Marshall describes the latter as a mark identical with 
the one figuring in a lead coin of Pulumayi, reproduced 
by Rapson in G.G.A.W.K.T.B, PI. V, 105) and left hand on 
hip with a conch-shell near left foot, is undoubtedly that 
of Visnu. The sacred character of the figure and the sym- 
bols is fully proved by the fact that all the three are placed 
oil pedestals ; the legend, however, is defaced. Among 
the seals of officials and private individuals are to be found 
emblems which are A^aisnava in character, the names 
of the former in many cases showing Vaisnava features. 
Thus, the 3nvatsa mark on seal No. 86 is accompanied 
with a legend, tentatively read as Vasudevasya, the wheel 
mark on No. 88 with Padmanahha etc. ; Marshall remarks 
about the latter, ‘ The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also an 
epithet of A^isnu, who wields the wheel ’ {A.S.I.A.B., 
1911-12, pp. 50, 58 ; Pis. XVIII, XX). 

The number of seals found at Rajghat bearing Vaisnava 
emblems is small. One circular seal of black clay with 
the legend (Be ?) varatasvdmin {I ?) in Gupta script 
bears a cah-a flanked on either side by a hnkha. Another 
such seal has the same Vaisnava emblems, the Gupta 
legend reading as Dharmanaddha. An oval seal bears 
the legend Buddhasya in the Brihmi script of the Kushan 
period in the middle, flanked on either side by standards 
with a cakra and a fish-tailed lion as capitals. The 
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owner’s name in association with the above emblems is 
interesting. 

Lakstnl very appropriately occurs several times in the 
sealings dug up at Basarh and Bhita. I have shown how 
frequently the type was utilised in Indian art of the pre- 
Christian and early post-Ohristian period. With regard 
to the identity of a particular variety of tliis figure in early 
Buddhist monuments, there has been some difference of 




opinion among scholars. Marshall, in his latest monumental 
work on Sanchi (p. 96, f. n. 1) has reconciled this difference; 
lie says, ‘ Some of the Maya figures on the balustrades 
and gateways are identical with the familiar type of Sri- 
Laksml, standing or seated on lotus, which the Buddhists 
evidently appropriated, along with so many other formulae 
and motifs, from the current art of the period, since it 
can hardly be doubted that the SrI-Laksini type goes back 
to a more remote age than Buddhism.’ Now, there can 
be very little uncertainty about the character of this 
particular motif and its variants in the Gupta seals of 
Bhita and Basarh; in the Gupta coins, she is figured in 
different ways, one of which being an exact Indian counter- 
part of the foreign Ardochso motif. The terracotta figurine 
of the Manrya-Suuga period (No. 550 in Spooner’s list, 
A.S.LA.B.., 1913-14, p. 116, PI. XLTY) very probably 
presents us with a variety of the same goddess, in which 
she is distinguished by a pair of wings of a very unusual 
type, a scanty costume of the usual archaic type and orna- 
ments like a huge pair of ear-rings, heavy bracelets and 
torque. Certain very finely executed seals from Basarh 
of the Gupta period that were noticed hy T. Bloch in. his 
notes on Excavations at Basarh (A.S.I.A.B.., 1903-04, 
pp. 107ff., Pis. XL and XLI) bear on them the Gaja- 
Laksmi figure and a few of its variants. The seal of the 
Kwyiaramatyadhikaranaiibid, !^. 10 No. 3; 3 specimens were 
found) shows Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of 
87— 1307B 
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trees with elephants pouring water over her ; two d warfish 
attendants holding objects like money bags. Seal No. 4 
of which as many as 28 specimens were found has the same 
goddess (ibid, PI. XL, 10), but here the attendants are 
absent ; No. 5, of which 9 specimens were discovered, sboxvs 
the Gaja-Laksmi type, its left hand holding the stalk of 
a six-petalled flower, the two dwarfish attendants pouring 
out small objects from round pots ; No. 6, of which 12 
specimens are known, shows Gaja-Laksmi as above, but 
here the elephants stand on flowers, attended by a kneeling- 
male on each side with a knob on his head ; money bag- 
in front of each of these attendants, from which be 
throws dowm small round objects wdiich are coins (PI. X, 
Pig. 2; the shape of the money bag is exactly .‘imilar to 
that of the several bags shown under the Kalpadruma 
capital found at Besnagar and noticed by me in detail in 
chapter ITT). Many such figures more or less similar to 
one another were found by Bloch and it will not he necessary 
to define each of the types in detail. Bloch’s suggestion 
about the attending figures of LaksniT in these seals that 
these were figures of Kiibera, throwing down coins or 
pouring them out of round pots is not wholly correct ; for 
these are not really Kuberas, but the Yaksas who are 
the custodians of riches. The combination of LaksmI, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity and the Yaksas connected 
with riches is certainly not inappropriate, the idea being 
that these custodians dole out riches to those who are 
specially favoured by this goddess. Bloch remarks, ‘ The 
combination of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not knowm 
to me to occur anywhere else in Indian art, and my theory 
should, therefore, only be regarded as hypothetical.’ I may, 
however, refer here to the Markandeya Puram passage, 
already quoted by me while explaining the Kalpadruma 
capital at Besnagar in chapter III ; in connection with 
the enumeration of eight nidliis, the Pmdna says, Padmint 
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■nfnna ya vidija LaksmistasyddMdemld I TadddharascanidJiaya- 
stdn me nigadatah srm.’ Thus, the eight nidhis which 
are particularly associated with Kubera are the adharas 
of Padmim vkhja wliose presiding deity is the goddess SrL 
The unique seal No. 93 dug up at Basarh by Spooner 
{A.SJ.A.R., 1913-14, pp. 129-30, PI. XL^) bears the 
figure of a goddess, iiiinbate, facing, with her left hand 
on hip and right hand raised, standing on a high pedestal 
placed in the central part of what looks like a barge 
covering the entire area of the sealing. The presence 
of a small naturalistic sahkha to the left in the exergue above 
tthe small standing animal cannot at all be clearly distin- 
guished from Spooner’s plate) discloses her probable identity 
and if we arc justified in describing her as LaksmI then her 
appearance in a barge, though unusual, is quite appropriate; 
for does not the goddess of wealth and prosperity reside in 
trade and commerce (cf. the oft-quoted saying — Vdnijye 
msati Laksmlh) and did not many of the owners of these seals 
belong to the order of the 3n'’sb!n-sdrthavalut-kuUka- 
nigama? Bpooner remarks about the seal, ‘There are no 
duplicates of this most peculiar and interesting seal, and 
there is no trace of any legend by which its origin and 
meaning could be learned. I should judge it to be the seal 
of some temple, and of a temple to some goddess of the 
waters.’ But he is far too conjectural in his next observa- 
tion, ‘In the light of our Persian fire-altars and our winged 
terracottas at this site, is the cult of Anahita not perhaps 
suggested?’ In the magnificent large official seal No. 200 
{ibid, p. 1 34, PL XL VII), however, there can be no doubt 
about the identity of ‘the central figure of Laksmi" standing- 
on a low pedestal, facing, with the two customary elephants 
above pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks.’ 
There is a sarikha to her proper left while the uncertain 
object in the opposite side may be a variant of the ^Jrwatsa 
mark or the so-called ‘fiandipada’ symbol in an inverted 
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manner. The legend read by Spooner as ‘Vcsalinamakiaujc- 
kumardniatyadhikaranasya’ is interesting ; Spooner is sur- 
prised at this form of the legend and cannot be sure whether 
the kunda here means a sacred spring as usual or not. But 
it might refer to the markatahmda or the monkey-tank at 
Vaisali, which, according to H. Thsang, commemorated 
the miracle of Buddha’s life associated with the locality. 
The long narrow oval sealing No. 208 {ibid, p. 134) bears a 
female figure with right hand out-stretched and the left on 
hip, seeming to clasp a lotus stock ; the nimbus and the 
legend arc defaced, and it may represent the Indian goddess 
of fortune. The impression of an oval seal, No. 312 {ibid, 
p. 140, ri. XLVTl) bears the device of a standing female 
figure, facing, with her right haiui extended and the left 
clasping a tall lotus which rises above her shoulder ; the one 
numbered 440 is a duplicate of this, and there is every 
rea>5on to believe that in both Laksml is represented. 

A brief reference to the seals that were unearthed by 
Marshall at Bhita will show that figures of the goddess Sri, 
more or less similar to the above types, are found on them. 
The seal No. 32 {A.S.I.A.R., 1911-12, p. 52, PI. XVHI) 
bears Gajalaksmi, the elephants dousing her arc placed on 
lotuses ; the right hand of the goddess is raised above elbow, 
while the left rests on a bird ('?) which is perhaps Garuda, 
according to Marshall. But the latter may also be identi- 
fied as a chaiirie held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird ; a cakra is placed to the immediate right. 
The name Visniiraksita among the long legend in eastern 
Gupta characters as well as the cakra shows the Visnuite 
association of this seal. The seal No. 35 in the same series 
shows Gaja-LaksmI on lotus with a dwarfish figure seated 
on lotus with folded hands, on each side of the goddess ; we 
have just discussed similar types at Basarb. The seal or 
token No. 42 {ibid, p. 54, PI. XIX) shows on its upper part 
the same goddess standing on a full-blown lotus, her both 
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bands l>eing raised above the elbows, her right hand holds 
hiMa, \vh\]e her left, probably Gariida or the chaiiric; 
vases are showm on either side containing water or llowers, 
according to Marshall, but these little dots may stand lor 
coins or treasure. Coomaraswamy has discussed at great 
length the symbolism imderiying the concept of Sri-LaksmI, 
and the attending elephants in his article on Early Indian 
Iconography {Liastern Art, Yol. I, pp. 175-189), wherein he 
has utilised these seal representations along with various 
other data concerning the subject. The circular seal No. 18 
found at Bhita (ibid, p. 50, PI. XVIII) contains a vase 
{hhadragliata) on pedestal ; below it is written in northern 
characters of the Gupta period, Snrascati. The goddess of 
learning is thus represented here by meajis of the (jhaia 
emblem. It has been suggesled that tbo female ligiirc stand- 
iug by the side of a bull on the seals of Hivameghu and 
Bhimasena found at Bhita may stand for Ihirga; the oval 
seal No. 75 (ibid, p. 57, I’i. XX) with legend that could not 
be read may also bear the same goddes.s in the person of tbo 
female figure which stands facing by the side of the bull 
recumbent to left, her left hand being placed on hip, wdiile 
the right one is out-stretched towards the erect trident-axe. 
Marshall compares it with the goddess standing by the stag- 
on Kiiniiicla coins. The lion standing facing on many seals 
hailing from Bhita and Basarh could have been explained 
as representing the Bakti cult, lion being the mount of 
Durga ; hut one cannot be sure as most of the particular 
names associated with them, arc associated with Visnu w'ho 
also has some very intimate mythological association with 
lion (cf. the Narasimha aspect of Visnu, and Hari, another 
name of Visnu, means also a lion). 

Several Rajgbat, s eals bear on them a few very interest- 
ing goddess figures. A circular sealing with a two-line 
legend, VaTdmsyadM{stM)nadkikaranasya in Gupta script, 
shows a goddess standing facing on lotus; to her proper right 
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is a ratli ate disc on an elaborate pedestal and to her proper 
left, an indistinct object ; from her hands held downwards, 
treasures appear to trickle down. Another oval seal of sun- 
burnt clay bears a two-armed goddess standing facing, on a 
long pedestal, holding a wreath in left hand and a four- 
pronged object in right hand ; her hair is braided ; a snake 
with its face downwards is shown on her right ; legend 
below in Gupta script is Durggah (does the devi stand for 
Durga, the consort of Siva?). A round seal with pot and 
foliage on pedestal and Gupta legend 3n sdrasvata reminds 
us of the Bhita seal No. 18 noted in the previous paragraph. 
Another oval sealing of the early Kushan period shows a 
goddess standing facing with hands ukimlto; the legend on 
her lU'opcr right is Saijhaiiiita (a) ; she may, however, 
I'elong to the Biiddbist cieed. 

A few other Bralimuuical deities and tlieir emblems can 
be recognised in the medley of seals and seal impressions 
found at Basarl), Bliita and Bajgbat. The very line temple 
seal No. (K>7 discovered by Spooner at Basarh {A.S.LA.R., 
1<313-14, pp. 118-120, 140, PI. XLIX) contains a very per- 
fect example of a fire-altar with probably the solar disc 
placed above it; the legend in Gupta characters is Bhaija- 
vata Adityasya. I recognised on the coins of Pancala Bhanu- 
mitra the same deity, viz., sun placed on an altar; but here 
there may be some justification for Spooner’s suggestion that 
the altar is a Persian fire-altar. The association of sun and 
fire in this instance may be directly due to the fire and sun- 
worshipping Iranian Magii wdio must have influenced the 
local north-Indian sun-worship in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Hapson, while writing on a similar device on 
a seal with Indian legend found at Sunet (J.R.A.S., 1901, 
p. 98) suggested that it might be due to the Sassanian 
influence; the fire altar occurs on much earlier Kushan 
coins, viz., on those of ■ Wema Kadphises and others. 
Thus, this will not prove Spooner’s contention that, 
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‘ this particular form of the fire-altar in Indian Archaeology, 
without attendant figures, is not due to any modification of 
Sassanian coinage through Kushan influence, but rather to 
the survival, in India itself, of the older, more original | 
Persian tradition in such matters, which antedates the 
Sassanians themselves by many centuries.’ A part of his 
other suggestion, that this particular seal with the legend 
above noted ‘ must be the seal of some temple, presumably 
in Eastern India, to the divinity of the Blessed Sun as 
worshipped in the cultusof the Persians domiciled in India,’ 
is more acceptable ; but in place of the Persians domiciled 
in India, we are to understand eastern Iranians v^ho 
migrated to India in large numbers with their cultiis in the 
early post-Christian period. Block illustrated a seal found 
by him at Basarh (i. S. I. A. It., 1903-UI, PI. XL, No. 9) 
with the significant legend PacuhTsa (fi), ‘the slave of the 
sun.’ Marshall found a seal at Bhita (/I. N. J. .1. li., 1911- 
12, p. 58, No. 98), which bears the same device with the 
legend Aditynsya i he rightly says that ‘ this emblem occurs 
on the coins of the Kushauas, Guptas, lndo-8assanians as 
also on a Gupta seal from Sunet,’ the last one was described 
by Kapson whose remark about it has just been quoted. All 
these fairly prove that by the Ith and 5th centuries A.D., 
the eastern Iranian fire-sun cultus was thoroughly acclima- 
tised in northern and eastern India and the north Indian 
sun icons of the Gupta period and afterw'ards show un- 
mistakable evidence of it. Among other cult-deities whose 
emblems or names can be found on those interesting terra- 
cotta objects, mention may be made of Bkanda and Dhanada. 
An oval seal bearing a peacock standing to left with uplifted 
tail and the legend Bri SkandaMrasya was found by Marshall 
at Bhita (op. cit., p. 58, No. 83) ; the oblong seal. No. 14 
discovered by Spooner at Basarh bears a ‘ fantail peacock ’ 
facing, the emblem peculiar to the eastern mintage of Gupta 
silver coins, issued by Kumaragupta I and some other 
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accessors of his; the name of the banker, issuing it, is 
Vjaghiabala (4. S. 1. A. B., 1013-14, p. 126, PI. XL\II, 

No. 271 ; several impressions of this seal were found at 
Basarh). An ivory seal matrix found at Rajghat shows a 
fautail peacock with \egeM Mragnvta in Cmpja Seript ; ^ 

the name and the emblem associate it with Karttikeya. 
Another oval seal of the Gupta period, from the same place, 
sliows two soldiers standing, holding spear in their right 
hands and with their left hands akimbo ; the legend on the 
right reads— M«/id6'i(a mistake for su‘?)mya.^ This seal 
device reminds us of the figures of Skauda-Komaro and 
Bizago on some coins of Huvishka already noted and tlie 
staudiui^ Dioscuroi on the coins of such Indo-Greek kings as 
Diomedes, Archebins and others. Seal No. 722 unearthed 
at Basarh (Spooner, ibid, p. 1.51, PI. L) ‘ is exceptional, m 
that the device a small, naturalistic hnkha occurs below^ihe 
legend, which is in very raised abura.*; and reads (.s'n- 
Dhanadahtfina: Now, Dhanada is a name of TCubcra and 

the concli-shell iiere may justly stand for the kinlMnidhi of 
tfiat god after wliora the i-^suer of tlie seal was named. 

Home other unrecognisable ligure.s, most probably ol divi- 
nities, and unassignable emblems are found on these seals. 
One or two can be noticed here. A very interesting seal was 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh, which lias for its devitu a 

man seated in Indian fashion, his raised left hand holding 

probably a branch of a tree and the long slender objec 
placed in his right hand stretched over the knee is unrecogni- 
sable ; the legend in Gupta characters in 

pamndah {A. S. 1. A. B., 1903-04, p. lOd, Ph XL 1.). 
The device, man with tail (?) holding down a bull by its 
horns with uncertain legend on a seal that was also unearthed 
at Basarh by the same scholar is unidentifiable ; Bloch says 
, ‘ it looks like an adoption of some classical design’ {}bid, 
p, 106, PI. XLIj 17>. The identity of the female figure 
standing between two trees appearing on an indifferently 
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preserved seal found there cannot be ascertained (ibid, 
p. 119, PI. XLII, 56). A human figure, standing facing, 
right hand holding a staff and left hand hanging down (it 
distantly resembles the Siva figures on the Ujjain coins, 
though the water-vessel is not present and the style is differ- 
ent) with an uncertain object to his right and defaced legend 
in exergue, appears on the seal impression (5) on No. 109, 
discovered by Marshall at Bhita; he suggests that it is a 
‘ representation of some sort of a gramadevatd of the village.’ 
The impression (a) on the same lump of clay (No. 109) bears 
a vase on pedestal and legend in early Gupta characters^ — 
Vicchigrdma, the ancient name of Bhita (/I. 8. 1. A. R., 
1911-12, p. 59, PI. XIX). ‘ The fish on side on an oblong 
seal of Bilvedasa ’ dug up in the same place may be an 
auspicious symbol of general application, as many other 
symbols, not definitely assignable to any of the cults, can 
be assumed to be. But when there is such uncertfunty in 
the determination of the iconography of the device appearing 
on the‘seal, we shall not be justified in arriving at any far- 
reaching conclusions on the basis of this very feature. 
Spooner’s conclusions based on this (c/. his lengthy disserta- 
tion on seal impression No. 572 A, A. S. J. d. R., 1913-11-, 
pp. 146-47, as also on pp. 120 and 129-30 — the character 
of the last two has been determined in a different way) were 
thus easily challenged by others who could not see eye to 
eye with him. 

The rapid survey of the terracotta seals from the cult 
point of view has enabled us to collect some fresh data 
which are eminently useful for the study of Brahmanical 
Hindu iconotrraphy. Bloch observed in connection with his 
excavations at Basarh, ‘ The evidence of the emblems on 
the seals, so far as they have any connection with religious 
worship, together with the names occurring in the inscrip- 
tions and the seals bearing benedictory formulas, rather lead 
me to conclude that most of the persons to whom the seals 
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belonged were followers of the Brahmanical creed or Jainas, 
not Buddhists — (op. cit., p. 105). Bloch was not aware 
of the identity of the Mvatsa mark which he described as 
an ornamental trisuJa, though he rightly remarked that he 
names it thus ‘ without pretending to have found the true 
name of the symbol ’ ; now the very same mark, though it 
may be connected with the Jaina cult, cannot be assigned 
this character, when associated with such symbols as orna- 
mental wheel, knotted club (gada) and conch-shell which 
when taken together will have to be regarded as Vaisnava 
ones. The two human feet which so frequently appear on 
the sealings discovered by him and less so on those dug up 
by Marshall and Spooner can no doubt be explained as 
Buddha-pada or Jina-pada ; but in consideration of the 
symbols on the host of the other seals they can much better 
be interpreted as Visnu-pada. Similarly, the kalasa on so 
many seals in association with the particular legends and 
other emblems may mostly be the Brahmanical auspicious 
sign. Moreover, the appearance of several Sivalingas more !\ 
or less realistic in character, the different varieties of the 
goddess of fortune, the highly probable representations of 
Uma and Arddhanarl^vara, the earliest figure of Narasimha I 
as a cult deity, etc., on these seals and seal impressions, \ 
greatly enhances our knowledge of Brahmanical Hindu 
iconography. 



CHAPTER. VI 


IcoNO-PLASTic Art in India — Factors contributing 
TO ITS Development 

Discovery of extant images of the pre- Christian anti early post-Christian period 
in India not commensurate with what we know about the prevalence of the practice 
of making images and other objects for worship duiing the period, from literary and 
archaeological data — ^paucity of actual finds to be accounted for — explanation of this 
paucity to be sought in the significant practice followed by ancient Indian artists of 
using perishable materials like wood and clay for the making of itmiges, -as in early 
Vedic times, the ritual implements used to be mainly made of w; od and clay — 
evidence of post-Christian texts like the the Puriinas and the Sgamas 

in support of it—its special bearing on the growth and development of Indian icono- 
plastic art. 

Methods of manufacture of images—bronze-casting—- evidence of texts — early 
bronze images — other metal images — stone images— stuccos and frescoes — pictorial 
representations — (not only on canvas with brush and paint but also on raised plat- 
forms before the main sanctum of the shiine with coloured rice-powder) — but the latter 
are mainly decorative. 

Contributory factors leading to the development of icono-plastic art : — {a) wide 
prevalence of sectarianism— multiplieity of sects— sectarian rivalries and jealousies; 
(h) gradual increase of the pantheon— its necessary corollary, the development of 
mythological stories in order to explain the origin of the new creatijns — construcfion 
of reliefs illustrative of these myths and legends — their purpose, huwever, primarily 
decorative ; (c) foreign contact — an incentive and impetus to the creation of new -art 
forms — an estimate of the nature and extent of the Hellenistic influence on Indian 
iconic art ; {d) evolution of the Tantras ; tc) gradual canonisation of the modes 
for the making of icons faci dates the icon -makers’ art — stereo-typed icons 
produced in large numbers from their workshops — reputed art-centres of ancient 
India like Mathura, Gandhara, Amaravati etc., —their art productions in great demand 
in various parts of India; if) the patronage of the ruling powers and other 
important personages of early and mediaeval India — their excessive temple- 
building activity — they not only built temples but funerary structures in the shape 
of shrines — monastic establishments and Gurvdyatanas, 

The data which have been gathered together and presented 
by me in the three preceding chapters prove that the construc- 
tion of images and other objects associated with the worship 
of the deity with deep Joving faith was fairly well prevalent 
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in India during the few centuries preceding the Christian 
era and the ones immediately succeeding it. From the 
multiplicity of evidence in support of the above hypothesis 
it would be natural for us to expect a large number of very 
early images belonging to the various sectaries, both 
orthodox and heterodox from the Brahmanical standpoint, 
from the various parts of India. True it is that several 
free-standing Yaksa statues, or relievo-figures principally 
associated with early Buddhist funerary monuments have 
been discovered, which can go back to two or at most three 
centuries before the Christian era ; it is also true that 
many Buddhist, several Jain and Brahmanical images and 
sculptures have been discovered in stray groups from distant 
parts of India like Gandhara, Mathura and Amaravati that 
belong to two or three centuries after its commencement. 
But when we cons ider the vastuess of the Indian continent 
and think of the religious needs of the majority of her untold 
millions of people, we cannot but be struck with the fact 
that the actual discovery of the extant images going back 
to these earlier times is very much incommensurate with 
our expectations. The reasons for this extreme paucity have 
been briefly mentioned by me in passim in the last part of 
the introductory chapter of this book. The iconoclastic 
zeal of the image-haters of alien faith, the ever active 
spoliation of ancient religious structures for building 
materials by the utilitarian vandals of mediaeval and modern 
times and the natural causes of decay and destruction were 
no doubt responsible to a great extent for this comparative 
infrequency of early finds of images. The ancient practice 
of making images in such perishable materials like wood 
and clay is also one of the main reasons which explain the 
above fact. In the Vedic times, in the fashioning of the 
ritual implements that were necessary for the correct perfor- 
mance of particular sacrifices, wood was the principal 
material that was used, and the altars of variour shapes and 
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kinds were made of clay and bricks. In referring to the 
materials out of which the god Visvakarma could have 
created the universe the one that comes foremost to the mind 
of the Vedic seer is wood. The hymnist asks, ' which was 
the forest and what was the tree out of whose wood the 
heaven and earth were made? ’ {R. V., X, 81, 4 — Kim 
svidvanam ka u sa vrksa dsa yato dydvdprthwi nista- 
taksuh.) It is natural that wood should be easily thought 
of in the construction of structures and other objects, for it 
is not only one of the easily procurable materials but also is 
an important one among such, which is the easiest to work 
upon. It is no wonder then that we find so many passages 
in early Indian iconographic texts expatiating on the selec- 
tion of w'ood to be used in the construction of images. 

Some of these are taken notice of here ; attention of the 
reader, however, needs be drawn in passim to the extreme 
care and consideration which is enjoined by the writers of 
these texts, to be followed by the image-makers in the 
cutting of the particular trees whose wood should be employ- 
ed by them for the shaping of the area of the god. 

Writers on Indian iconography and iconometry have 
discussed the importance of chapter 57 on Pratima laksanam. JJ 
of Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd (Sudhakar Dvivedi’s 
edition) and have utilised its contents in various ways ; but 
very little notice has as yet been taken by them of the next 
chapter, viz., Vanasamprave§ddhydya and its bearing on the 
art of image-making in ancient India. The latter lays 
down details regarding the ceremony of securing wood from 
the forest trees, and bringing it home for the purpose of 
making images of gods and goddesses. We are first told 
that the image-maker should enter into the forest on an 
auspicious day selected by the astrologer and be careful 
about the omens which he would see on his way to it. 

Then a list of trees which are to be avoided in the search 
for proper wood is given; trees which grow in cremation 
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g'roimcl, by the side of roads, near temples, or on 
ant-liills, in gardens and hermitages, caitija or sthala vrhsas , 
those growing by the confluences of rivers, or which are 
planted by human hands, extremely bent ones, trees 
growing very close to other trees or overgrown with 
creepers, trees struck by lightning or broken by storms, 
falling by themselves or damaged by elephants, dried or 
burnt trees, or those on which bees make their hives, these 
are not to be selected by the sculptor. Next are given the 
names of those the wood of which is to be used for making 
images ; deodar, candana, hmi, madhiika for images to be 
set up by Brahmins; arista, ahaitha, kMdira, vilva— for 
those to be made for the Ivsatriyas; jvvaka, khadira, sindhuka 
and syandam are auspicious for images to be enshrined by 
the Vaisyas, while tinduka, kesara, sarja, arjitna, dmra, and 
sala are so for the Sudras. ^ Before the selected tree is to 
be felled by axe certain rites are to be performed by the 
sculptor. First he is to mark off on its trunk the various 
sections of the Lingam or image to be made out of it in 
order that the top, bottom and the sides of the object to be 
fashioned may correspond to those of the trunk of the tree. ^ 
Next be will propitiate the tree with various offerings and 
worship the gods, manes, Eaksasas, Nagas, Asuras, Ganas, 

^ SuTadartL-candana-Bami’madhuliCitaravah suhhd dvijaflndm } 
Ksairasydrisidsvatiha-khadira-vilvd vivrddhikarah 11 
YaiByrnidm jwahadihadira-smdhuha^siiandandsca Buhhaphaladdh i 
Tindulmdcesara’SaTjdrjunamrasaldica mdrdndm 11 (Verses 5-6) 

The same list is given by Kasyapa in bis work; Utpala quotes 
three couplets from it in bis commentary, 

^ Lingam vd praiimd vd drmnavat sthdpyd yaihd dimm yasmdt l 
TasmdccihnayHavyd diio drvinasyordhvamQihavddhah }} 

(Verse 7j. 

Kasyapa says: — 

Vrksavat pratimd kdryd pTdgbhdgddytipaJaksiid 1 
Pddah pddesu karttavyaJ^ mmmurdhve tu kdrayet 11 
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and Vinayakas at night and utter the following mantra, 
touching the tree v^ith his hands : — 

Oh, thou tree, salutation to thee, thou art selected for 
(being fashioned into) the icon of deity ; please 
accept this offering according to rules. May all 
the spirits which reside in this tree transfer their 
habitation elsewhere after accepting the offerings 
made according to rules ; may they pardon me 
today (for disturbing them) ; salutation to 
them.' 

Lastly, in the morning after sprinkling water on the tree 
and smearing the blade of his axe with honey and clarified 
butter, he should cut round the trunk rightwards, beginning 
from the north-east corner. .In the last verse of the chapter 
the author states that further details about the felling 
of the tree omitted by him in this chapter, have been 
described in his chapters on Indradhvaja and Vastuvidya, 
and the same should apply in this case also. The informa- 
tion which we gather from a study of this chapter is also 
supplied to us in various other texts like the sections on 
architecture and sculpture of the Puranas like Bhavisya, 
Vimudharmoitara, Matsya and others and such w'orks as 
Manasara, etc. Of these the chapter of Bhavisya Purdna on 
Pratimavidhi (Cb. 131) in the Prathama Brahma Parva 
which begins just after the chapter on Prdsadalaksana- 
varnanam gives details more or less similar to those noted 

1 Arcarihamam.vliGB'ija imm devasya 'paril'alpitah I 
Navtasie vrlisa pftjeyam vidhiva isampragrhyaUim 11 
Ydn'iha hhftiavi vasariii iani valim grhiivd vidhivat pmyuliam 1 
/hiyatra vdsam panhalpayaniu hmmaniu Uinyadya namo*uu 

teh hyah |{ (Yerses 10-11). 

Tlie same nioniia is to be. found in the Bhavisya Purdna chnpiev 
on Praiimtwidhi ; a few other passages common to both can be found 
in the two. 
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f above. Narada, while explaining to Samba rules for the 
construction of images of gods in general and Surya in 
particular, mentions that seven kinds of images tending to 
the welfare of the devotees are known ; mz., those made of 
' gold, silver, copper, earth or clay, stone, wood and the ones 
that are drawn (on canvas and other objects); of these 
Narada selects those made of wood as deserving special 
notice. ^ This shows that wood was the most frequently 
used material for image-making from very early times. 
In the Vimudharmottara Pur ana a whole chapter entitled 
Devalaydrtha ddrupariksanam (Bk. Ill, Cb. 89) is devoted 
to the details of procuring wood for temple-building and 
image-making activities, and rules similar to the above for 
marking off the different sections of the images and building 
posts on the trunk of the tree are incorporated. - The next 
two chapters deal with Sildpariksd and Istakdparlksd, in the 
former of which rites enjoined are somewhat similar to 
those mentioned in connection with Ddrupariksd. The 
Manasdra, a work giving details of architectural construction 

^ AtJia te sampravaksydmi prathndvidhiviBtaram 1 
Sarvesdmeva devdndmddityasya vihsatah II 
Area sapiavidha prohid hhakidndm hibhavnldhaye i 
Kdncam rdjaii idmri parthivi iailajd smrtfih !i 
Ydrltsl cdlekliyakd ceil muri'isthdndni sapta vai 1 
Varksividhanam to vlra vaTnayisydmyasesatah li 

Bhavisya Purdna^ Bk. 1, Ch. 181. Verses 1-3. 

Agrarn mfdani prayatnena kartavya^ii tasya clhndni — 

Agvam devasya mnrdJidnam padam midavi in kdraijei ! 

ArodkHd viparyaBid iiryagvd rnarajidtmhd II 
AgramiVam vipanjdsam $tamhhdndm ca vivarjayet { 
Agramulaviparydse krte veimaksayam vrajet II 
Pdrvdgrd coiiardgrd vd drumd yojyd grhean ca I 

Tasmdt sarvaprayatnena cUfinaistam kdrayed drnmam l 
Agre mule ca dharmajfia tatah samyak pravesayet \\ 
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its foremost consideration, deals at great length with the 
topic of Darusamgrahana in lines 251-347 in the chapter on 
Stambhalaksanam (P. K. Acharya’s Edition, Ch. XY, p. 
103 ff.). These particulars are of the same nature as the 
ones gleaned from the other texts, but here they apply 
chiefly to the construction of wooden columns. A formida- 
ble list of Sakunas is given in lines 260-94 ; in lines 295- 
304 are mentioned rules about sacrifices to the various 
kinds of evil spirits, the eight Dikpalas beginning with 
Indra and ending with Isana, to eight Eaksasas like 
Mukhya, Mrgn, Aditi, Udita, Autatha, Antarlksa, Bhrsa . 
and Pusan and lastly to the A'anaspati. ^ The whole of 
the chapter 257 entitled Vastiividyaniikntanam of the Matsya 
Purana de;ils with the Ddrvaharanavidhi in a succinct way ; 
the next few chapters (25t?-263) discourse on details of 
iconometry and iconography, incidentally referring to differ- 
ent kinds of materials used for image-making. Thus, 
while recording the characteristic signs of the pedestals 
(pifJiilfd), the author remarks that stone, earthen, wooden 
and mixed pedestals are to be assigned to images which 
are made of stone, earth, wood and mixed materials, res- 
pectively.^ In the next chapter on Lingalaksanam, the 
author expressly mentions in the last verse that ‘ Lingas 
should be made of (such materials) as precious metals, 

^ A few other details are recorded here; one such refers to throe 
sex groups among the trees. The last lines in this section, viz., 
Vrksasya mulam mule ca agre cagram laihaiva ca I 
BhumispariamtiMiam piaiva Uultndhvam parabhdgalah II 

have been translated ‘ The base of the column is (to bo marked) on the 
lower part of the trunk and on the upper part of the capital ; the part 
other than these (i.e., the middle part) is known to be that which 
touches, (i.e., makes) the body, i.e., the shaft of the column. 

^ Saile sailamayhp, dady&i parihive ‘parthivim taiha \ 

Danije dcirufam JtuTyanini^re miSfStti tathaiva. cu II 
SP-1807B 
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crystal, earth and wood in the manner laid down in the 
previous lines.’ ^ 

It will be of interest to refer in this connection to the 
different classifications of images on the basis of materials 
out of which they . were made, mentioned in a few other 
tests. Gopala Bhatta purporting to quote from the Matsya 
Pimiy,a and Hayas'irsa Pancaratra supplies us with two such 
groupings in his Haribhaktivilasa. The first is that images 
can be divided into four broad divisions, viz., citraja {i.e., 
those that are painted on canvas, wall or patra), lepaja (made 
of clay), paJcaja (made of molten metal, i.e., cast images) 
and Mstrotkirnd (carved by metal instruments). The second 
list includes seven different varieties, viz., mrnmayl, dani- 
ghatitd, lohajd, ratnajd, sailajd, gancihajd and kausurm. It 
will be seen that with the exception of the last two in the 
second list (or one, viz., kansuml, because gandhajd may 
come under lepaja in the first list), which are evidently 
/csaniS'a images, all the others in it can very well come 
under the first one. The 3ukranUisdra refers to eight 
kinds of materials thus ■.—‘Pratimd saikatl paistl lekhyd 
lepyd ca mrnmayl | Varksl pdsdna-dhdtutthd sthird jneyd 
yathottard \l (IV, 4, 72).^ In this list several new materials 
occcur; such as sikatd (sand) and pista (substance ground 
and then mixed with water into a, dough); the latter evi- 
dently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water (in Bengali colloquial, it is called pituli) and not 
to the compound which make up stucco. Bach succeeding 
material in this list is more durable than the preceding one 
and the metal images are described as the most permanent 
(sthird) among them. The Samardhganasutradhara, a late 
anthology by king Bhojadeva, also refers in these lines to the 
seven kinds of images : — Pratimdndmatha brumo laksanam 

^ Evam ratnamayani kuryat aphatikam parihivam taiha | 
Buhhary, darumayaflcapi yadva manasi rooatc l| 
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draoyameva ca I Suvarm-ruyya4amrahm-dafulel{liyani 
sakfitah II Gitram ceti mmrdistam dravyaniarcasu saptadka | 
(Gaekwar Oriental series, Vol. II, Ch. I, v. 1). This list 
is practically the same as that in the Bhamsya Purana, 
noticed above, with this difference only that it omits refer- 
ence to clay images while mentioning pictorial representa- 
tions twice under the heads lekhya and citra. That clny 
was undoubtedly one of the most commonly used media for 
making images (as it is so used now in Bengal for the 
making of ksanika or impermanent ones) is fully borne out 
by a very interesting passage quoted by Gopala Bhatta from 
Hayaslrsa Pancaratra. which lays down rules about pre- 
paring clay for this purpose. It can be freely translated 
thus: — ‘ Members of all castes, from the highest down- 
wards, should collect earth from river banks, cultivated fields 
or sacred places ; then equal portions of powdered stone, 
karkarci (sand) and iron should be mixed with it and the whole 
mixture should be pressed with some astringents ; extracts 
of khadira, arjjuna, sarjja, in, venta{?) and kmikumu, 
kautaja and ayasa wood, and curds, milk and clarified 
butter should be repeatedly stirred up wnth the above ; the 
whole compound should then be left o ver for a month till 
it is ready to be shaped into images.’ This mode of the 
preparation of clay, hmvever, shows that the material thus 
prepared was used for making images far more durable than 
ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being powdered 

^ Mrtiikavarnapurvena grhnlyiLssarvavarninah j 
NadUlro'thava ksetre 'punyasthdne'tkava punah |1 
Pdsana-karkard-lohaoury.dni samabMgaiah | 

Mritikdydni prayojydtha kasdy6y,a prapldayet 11 
Khadirendrjjunendiha sarjjairlvifj.takuhkumaih | 
Kautajairdyasaih snehairdadhiksiraghrtddibMh 11 
Alodya mrttikdin taisiaih sthdne sthdpya punah punah [ 

Mdsam paryitsHam'krivd prairndtp parikalpayet ]\ 

Haribhaktivildna. 18th vilasa. ' 
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iron and stone. This compound is similar to the material 
known as stucco which was so copiously used by the 

Hellenistic artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth 

century A.I). ; if we are to understand that limestone is 
meant by the word similarity becomes 

greater. This seems to be the substance which was so 
frequently used in making many figure sculptures on the 
towering gopuras of many of the south Indian temples. We 
are further informed in the same text that a central wooden 
frame designated here as pratimdiula of a length of 120 or 
125 ahgulas {daiatala or uttamadaMdla measurement) and 
made of khadira or yajmya (yajmdtmhura) wood is to be 
set up on the ratnanydsa (jatnavedi or altar on which the 
image is to be placed), whereon the different limbs of the 
image are to be modelled according to the proportions laid 
down in the text.^ Reference has already been made to 
the Matsya Purdna passage where there is mention of mixed 
materials used for image-making ; evidently the compound 
just noted falls under this category. The text is of unique 
importance ; it not only gives the formula for the pre- 
paration of the stucco-like substance, but also shows how 
wood, clay and such other perishable materials were mixed 
up to make images of a comparatively durable nature. 

The above extracts fully prove how in ancient and 
mediaeval times, wood, as well as clay, was one of the 

i Sthapayet -pratimastdam mtnanyasasya copan 1 
Sulailca Ichadiradln&m yajfilyanam pmhalpayei II 
Vimsottamsatam iulatn kuryddva paneavimsatih 1 
Praiinidhgulainanena krtva samsihapayed budhab II 

Haribhaktivildsa, 18. 

Ibis wooden core {pratinidSula) in modem day images o£ Bengal 
is described as kathdmo in Bengali language ; the word is derived from 
hatha or kasiha meaning wood. At present, it is made of bamboo slits 
and straw. 
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coinmonest media for the making of images in India. 

Texts like the B/iavu'i/a Ptiranu and the ciiapter 58 of the 
B|-/!aisa?nhifd Vvinch lay special stress on wood as the 
material for image-making are of comparatively early date, 
because they take stock of earlier traditional practice. Some 
of the later texts like Agni Purana, though mentioning it 
among other materials, chiefly expatiate upon the use of 
stone. Scholars after a careful study of the early extant 
architectural remains throughout India came to the conclu- 
sion long ago that much of the form and technique of their 
construction was influenced by their earlier and commoner 
prototypes of wmoden structures. It can very well he pre- 
sumed that some of the characteristic features of the few 
extant early Indian sculptures in the round and many 
relief carvings show their intimate connection with 
carved wood sculptures which were common in ancient 
times. From this it does not necessarily follow that the 
indigenous artists of India first learnt to use stone for 
architectural and sculptural purposes after their contact with 
the foreigners. But the data collected above prove that 
stone, though certainly in use from a very early date, was 
much less frequently employed than wood and clay. In the V' 
6th chapter of Antagada Dasdo, a Jaina text, we find a 
clear reference to the wooden statue of the Yaksa Moggara- 
pani in a shrine outside the city of Rajagrha. Even long 
after stone began to be principally used for image-making, 
wooden images were also made by the artists. The finely 
carved wooden pillar bearing figure sculptures and decorative 
motifs on it discovered at Arial near Dacca and now 
preserved in the Arial Museum, and the weather beaten 
standing Visnu and several other objects of carved wood in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum show that wood 
remained as one of the principal media for image-making. 

Tlie wooden images of Jaganhatfl^^ Balarama and Subhadra 
enshrined in the main sanptum at Buri are remewed every 
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twelve years and the old ones are buried underground in an 
unfrequented part of the extensive temple compound. Very 
few wooden images, however, of any antiquity have so far- 
been discovered ; the reason is obvious. In this tropical 
country with its humid climate, and infested by destructive 
agencies like the white ants and rats, wooden objects 
seldom attain to any age. Herein lies one of the explana- 
tions of the extreme paucity of the extant images in the 
pre-Christian period of the art-history of India. Keferences 
to images in the literature and inscriptions of India datable 
•* in the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier, are to be found ; but 
few, if any, are the images discovered up till now which can 
be confidently dated back to this period. Two other interest- 
ing deductions can be made from tlie data collected above. 
The first is that the wide celebrity of the artists of such 
centres as Mathura, Gandhara and Barnath might have been 
greatly due to the fact of their making more systematic and 
constant use of such durable materials as red sandstone, 
black slate and Chunar sandstone. The second is that the 
method of colouring stone images with appropriate paints, 
so much practised in earlier times, was due to their wnoden 
prototypes which wnre surely coated with paint in ancient 
days (it is still the custom in Burma). 

Of the seven different kinds of murtisthanas, i.e., 
materials for the making of images, several others such as 
metal, stone and paint, etc., require to be considered at some 
detail. The metal images especially the bronze ones fall 
under the pakajd class as it has been mentioned above and 
discovery of some early specimens fully proves that the 
Indian artists were quite adept in the art of bronze casting. 
In fact, the skill they display in the casting of the beautiful 
y bronze Buddh a of the early Gupta period found at Sultan- 
ganj and now in the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery 
is unique ; it can surely rank as one of the best specimens. The 
gold plated bronze image of ManjuM recovered from the 
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Balai Dhap mouod, close to the ruins of Mahastbaii and now 
in the Eajshahi Museum, is another fine specimen of the same 
art, though of a slightly later date. It is unfortunate that very 
few, if any at all, earlier images have so far been found, but 
the discovery of the above proves that the Indian artists had 
long experience in this branch of fine arts. The uninscribed 
and inscribed Cast coins of the pre-Christian period, some 
of them going back to an age as early as the 2nd or 3rd 
century B. C., if not earlier, do not portray, it is true, 
that excellence which is evinced by the bronze images of 
later date. But it should be borne in mind that the Indians 
in their early efforts at coinage both in the issues of the 
punch-marked and cast coins especially the former, were 
never very success.'‘ul and the crudeness with which some of 
the purely indigenous money were being manufactui'ed up 
till recent times should be noted.l The metal-casters’ art 
especially in the fashioning of divine images on the other 
hand remained at a high level throughout and the mediaeval 
bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, 
Jhaveri (Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and 
Chamba , Eajputana, etc., from northern India and the ones 
from Negapatam, Madura and various other parts of 
Southern India characteristically testify to the truth of 
the above remark. 

It is however interesting to note that though a few texts 
contain detailed descriptions of the method of casting 
images, there are many others which remain silent about it. 
The earliest of the latter, as we have shown, lay down rules 
for making images in wood and clay, which materials are 

^ The copper coins of L'daipur, Mewar, now known as dihgla 
and some of them formerly known also as triiulidft on account of their 
bearing on them a trident, can be mentioned as an example. W. W. 
Webb informs us that these coins were still being manufactured as 
late as the sixties of the last century; The Currencies of Eajputana, 
p. 13. 
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comparatively inexpensive and easily acquired. A devotee who 
wished to give some sort of permanency to the image of his 
god would naturally think upon stone of various kinds ; and 
texts incorporated in the Puranas and Agamas give minute 
details about the method of stone carving. But the casting 
of large-sized metal images was an elaborate process and 
required a great deal of expense and so could be practised 
only occasionally. This is borne out by the significant 
observation of T. A. Cf. Eao that ‘metal is rarely employed 
in the making of dhruva-hetas ; this material is almost 
exclusively used for casting utsaca, snapana and hali 
images,’ the latter being usually small ones cast solid. The 
compilers of the second group of the iconographic and 
iconometric texts usually incorporated rules and canons 
which would be mostly in demand for supplying the 
religious needs of the general class of devotees belonging 
to the various sects. But rules on the method of casting 
for the use of the more skilled technicians were no 
doubt collected by some of the ancient and mediaeval 

iconographers of India. ^A few comparatively late 
compilations, thus, base their description of this 
method called the ‘ Madhficcliista-mdhdnam,' on these 

collections. The word madhucchista means bees’ wax, 
what is left over (uccMsta) after the honey is strained. In 
this process which is known to the western artists as ‘cire 
perdue’ or the ‘lost wax’, tlie molten metal is left over in the 
earthen mould to congeal after the wax is gradually 

melted away by heat, and the bees’ wax played 

the most important part ; thus, the process acquired the 
above name. G-opiuath Eao quotes three passages from 
Kdrandgama, Suprabhedagama and VisnusmnJiita; the first 
two merely testify to the use of bees’ wax in the metal 
casting while the last mention briefly the process thus, 
‘ if an image is to be made of metal, it must first be made 
in wax and then coated with earth ; gold or other metals 
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are purified and cast into (the mould) and a complete image 
is thus obtained by capable workmen.’ ^ The Manusara 
(P. K. Acharya’s Edition) devotes a complete chapter 
(LX VIII) for describing the method of casting images in 
metal. S. K Saraswati rightly points out, however, that 
the whole chapter is concerned chiefly with the ritualistic 
side of the subject ; and the meagre information regarding 
the technique of the process is very little explicit in 
character, on account of the extremely corrupt form of the 
text. Saraswati has drawn our attention to the first 
praMrana of the Abhilasitdrthacintamani, also known as 
Manasolldsa Sdstra, said to have been composed by king 
Somesvara Bhulokamalla, of the Western Calukya line of 
Kalyani who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. In con- 
nection with the topic of ‘ adoration to the gods ’ {devata- 
bhakti) the prakaram consisting of 21 verses gives a succinct 
and by far the best account about the process of manufac- 
ture of metal images.^ 

The text first refers to the preparation of the image {i.e., 
the model, evidently made of wax, though not expressly 
said so here) complete with all the details, according to the 
navatdla measurement ; then instructions are given about 
the placing of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders and the neck 
or crown and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. 
Rules for the preparation of the clay are given in detail 
and it is needless to say that it is much different 
from the one mentioned in the HayaSlrm Pancardtra. The 
clay coatings should be made in regular intervals and be 

^ T. A, G. Bio, Op, cit.. Vol. I, Part I, Inirocluetion, p. 51; 
lohe sikthamaijhn arcam Icdrayitva mrddmiani suvarnddlni samiodhija 
vidrdvydhydravapunah-hisalaih hdrmjcd yalndl saiiipilnwni sumiio 
yhanam. Visnu namhild, Patala. Xl V, a Pancaratra text as quoted by 
Rao. 

^ J.I.S.O.A., Vol, IV, No 2, p. 139ff, S. K. Saraswati on ‘ An 

ancient test on the easting of metal images.' 
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carefully dried up in the shade. The textual injunction is 
to be noted that the amount of wax used to prepare the 
model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 
artist (siMhahim toIayedMatarccalagnam vicaksanah). Then 
the particular metal out of which the casting is to be done 
should be measured according to certain proportions ; if 
the image is to be made of brass or copper, the metal should 
weigh ten times (or eight times according to a variant 
reading), if of silver, twelve times, and, if of gold, sixteen 
times that of the wax model, according to the specific 
/ gravity of the metals. Then the measured iuetal should be 
encased in a cocoa nut shaped earthen crucible {ndUkerdkftim 
uvusdni) and the wax from the clay-coated mould should be 
melted away by heating the image in fire. The crucible 
with the metal within ought to be so heated as the latter 
should form a liquid mass and after puncturing the top of 
the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal 
should be carefully poured down the mouth of the tube. 
When the molten metal has congealed after cooling down, 
then the clay coating should be broken up very carefully. 
Any superfluous metal and the tubes adhering to the fully- 
fashioned metal image should be filed away with a cdrana 
(a file?) and lastly the whole should be brightly polished 
{pa^cddujjvalatdm nayet). When this is all done in the 
manner prescribed above, the king should insta! it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should i ffer 
daily worship to it.^ Saraswati remarks that the above 
text ‘ does not say whether the model would have to be made 
of solid wax or with an inner core.’ But a perusal of the 
text will show that it does seem to refer to solid casting 
which was the general rule in case of small images. In tlie 
case of bigger images, the method of hollow casting seems 
to have been followed on account of their cost and weight. 

^ The above is a summary of S, K. Saraswati’s translation of the 
text under observation. 
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Several of the earliest big metal images of India, Mahasthan 
Mafijum and the Sultanganj Buddha mentioned above, 
exhibit a core still sticking tightly to their inside. From 
this it seems that the wax model was worked over an inner 
compound probably consisting of charred husk, finely rub- 
bed clay, thoroughly carded cotton and powdered salt— the 
same ingredients that were used in the preparation of the 
clay for applying to the outside of the wax mould. 
Saraswati has not referred to another edited text on / 

metal casting, ‘ciz., that contained in the 3ilparatna of 

, „ 

Srikumara who flourished in the 16th century A. D. It 
consists of twenty-two verses incorporated in the second 
chapter (verses 32-53) of the printed edition of !^ilparatna, 

Part II, by T. Ganapati Sastri. The text, though corrupt, 
seems to lay down details which are concerned with hollow 
casting. The first verse (Madhucchistena nirmaya salfdaiji 
nishalani tu vd i Baddhva mrdd drdham suskamadlm- 
cchidam huhh srjet, and verses 42£f. speak of a process in 
which the inside of the image remains hollow after the wax 
inside and the one outside is melted away by heat. ‘ The 
last verse (No. 53, mz., Ghanam cellohajam vmbayi 
madhucchistena kevalah 1 Krtvd mrllepwmdmi pfirvavut 
kramatakarei) does nothing but refer to the casting of 
ghana, i e., solid images. That hollow cast metal images 
were made is fully proved by writers on Smrti works like 
Manu and others who refer to such images heated from 
within which an adulterer would have to embrace as a sort 
of punishment, The Rgvedic passage surmyam susiramiva 
(VIII. 69, 12), though not referring to an image of the god 
meant for worship, seems also to refer to the practice 
of hollow casting. 

Elaborate details are laid down in early and late texts 
about the selection of proper kind of stone for the making of 
images. The earlier ones^ however, have special preference 
for wood as we have already shown from such texts as 
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Bhavisya Purdna, Brhaisamhitd md ihe Matsya Ptirdna. 
The Visnudharmottara does not only lay down elaborate 
rules for tlie selection of wood, but also for that of stone to 
be used in making durable images of gods. The whole of 
the ninetieth chapter entitled Sild'panksd, of the third book 
of the Visnudharmottara, deals with this topic and the details 
mentioned there closely follow those enjoined in connection 
with Ddrupariksa. In the first few verses it is laid down that 
the sthapaii will go to a hill aud~select the particular stone for 
image. White, red, yellow and black stones are used for the 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya andSudra devotees, respectively. 
Stone that is suitable for such images should be one- 
coloured, smooth, imbedded in earth, without any grains of 
sand in its layers, good to look at, washed by spring water 
or merged in water, shaded by trees and hailing from sacred 
tirthas, of good length, breadth and thickness (ayamapari- 
ndhadhyaui). Stones, that are not so, are those that are 
burnt by sun-rays, which are used for other works, which 
contain alkaline water, which are very much rough, w'hichare 
marked with minute spots or patches of different shape and 
size {Tilaih samhhusita ya tn viciirair vindumihitd) and so on 
(on this authority the spotted red sandstone of Mathura will 
be unsuited for image-making). Then mention is made of 
various modes of testing the selected stone, — the tests con- 
sisting of different kinds of Jild Ums, a few recipes of which 
are given ; the application of this test to the stone and the 
reactions which will follow will show whether the stone is 
WDrth collecting for images or not. After being fully satis- 
fied on all these points, the artist will take the selected 
stone according to rules to the temple for being fashioned 
into the divine image. The last part of the eighteenth vilasa 
of Gopal Bhatta’s Haribhaktivilasa entitled Bilagrahanam 
is devoted to the consideration of the same subject. He 
quotes extensively from the section of the Hatjamsa Panca- 
ratra, which elaborately deals with the rituals connected 
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with entrance in the forest, selection of flawless one-coloured 
stone, worshipping the god "Visnu, offering of hflli to the 
guardians of the quarters, worshipping the selected stone 
with sandal paste, flowers and naivedya and propitiating the 
various Yatudhanas, Guhyakas and Siddhas who may reside 
in the stone or in its vicinity and asking their permission to 
use the stone for the image of Visnu and entreating them to 
go to reside in another place wdth these w'ords — ‘ Vismmm- 
harthamasmaham yatraisa Kcsavajnaya | Vismarlham yad- 
hhavd hanjam yusmakamayi tad hhavet W Anem halidawjw 
prlta hhavaiha sarvatM \ Ksemena gacclwtanijatra mnktva 
stMnamidani punah II The Pancaratra text also refei s to 
the significance of the various dreams which the selectors of 
the stone might dream while sleeping at night near it. Then 
early in the morning of the next day, after the performance 
of the daily rites and paying respects to the stone and the 
stone-cutting implements, the sculptor with the tanka (stone- 
mason’s chisel) in band (silpi tankahmiak) should commence 
his w'ork. The stone for the image should measure a little 
more than the image to be fashioned out of it. After 
cutting it out and raising it up, it should be brought near 
the temple and expert artists then should begin their work 
on it {Tat ah pravaritayetkainia vidtdn xvjnahiti silpihhih). 
In the section under Silalakmmm , the Hayasirsa refers to 
various kinds of stone that are to be avoided.^ A list of 
different kinds of stone fit for being fashioned into the 
images of Yasudeva Yisnu is now given. Those stones 
which are procured from sacred places, which are to be found 
merged in rivers, on shady hills or under ground, not burnt 

’ Ksdramtasevitd yd ca nadUtrasam'udbhavd | Puimnadhye 
sihitd yd ca iuihdpi iu vane sthitd \\ Catmpdhc sihiid yd ca nirccMld- 
pahkane ca yd j Usare ca taihd madhye valm'ike vdpi yd sihiid II 
Siiryamsmi-praiapid yd yd ca dagdha ddvd/jnind \ Anyakurmmopa- 
yvktd yd anyadevdrtMniimiid 1 Kiavyddddyahvpahala vcnjyd yaincna 
vai hid \ Yena kenacid amid varjjantyd taihd aid W 
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by sun-rays, which are of one pleasing colour like pale 
brown, red yellow or black (pdndura cdnina pita krsnd 
sasta ca varnimm) are recommended. Then details are 
given about different types of stones such asyrivd (youthful), 
madhyd (of middle age), bald (very young) and Trddhd (old) 
of which the first two only are to be used for images (these 
refer to the geological age of particular varieties) ; stones of 
masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to be distinguish- 
ed with the help of their characteristic signs such as their 
ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of 
masculine stone, the pedestal of feminine, while the pindikd 
(lowermost base) of the neuter {Pumlingaih pratimd hdryd 
sh'lhngaifi padapUhikd I Pindikdrtharn tu sd grdhyd 
drslva yd sandalaksand}. This injunction would mean that 
these above three were made of separate stones; but in most 
cases, the actual practice was different, the three being made 
out of one single block of stone. If the stones in the time 
of being cut and dressed show circular patches inside them 
they are to be avoided as far as possible, for the different 
kinds of such patches (many are enumerated) bring forth 
various kinds of misfortunes, if they are worked upon. The 
HayaMrsa then goes on to describe the characteristic signs 
of the pindikd and pUha of the image proper. Elaborate 
details are given and as many as ten different kinds of the 
former, such as sihandild, yakst,vedi, mandald,purnacandrd, 
vajrd, padmd, ardhakiH and trikond (the name of the tenth 
is not given), are enumerated. As regards the height of the 
image and its pedestal, it is expressly laid down here that the 
shrine door should be divided into eight equal units; the 
imago proper should measure two of these units, while the 
pindikd, one part of the height of the image divided into 
three equal parts.’ The Matsya Pimm distinctly 

^ Dvarocchrdyasya yanmanamastadha taiiu kcirayct | Bhaga- 
dvayena pratimani tribhSglhftva iat pvnalj. j Pbidilid bhagaial). karyci 
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says that all this work con with the fashioning of the 
image in all its minute details should be done in a covered 
secluded place by the image-maker in pious and well- 
controlled manner and while engaged in his work he should 
always meditate on the god whose image is being fashioned 
by himd Detailed instructions are incorporated in most 
of the texts dealing With Brahmanical iconography about the 
actu al proportion s to be followed in the carving of the entire 
image audits various sections and sub-sections ; a reference to 
the eighth chapter of this book where some of these icono- 
metric texts are discussed will testify to the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the ideal which was set before the ancient and 
mediaeval icoiiographers of India. 

Pictorial representations of divinities were also much in 
vogue in ancituit and mediaeval In this custom still 
persists in present times, but the background on which the 

nafinlcd na cocchrild \ The distinction between pmfii/i'a and plthihl 
or plfha is not very clear; in the text, under pindiMJaksanmn, 
we are told that the former should measuie half the height of the 
main image in its altitude and be equal in its width to the same of the 
image — TJcchrdyam praihudrcldhanca tlairghyena pratirndsavid 1 
Then after enumerating the ten diferenfc kinds of pindas noted above, 
the text lays down some interesting details in the following lines some 
of which I quoted from the Parana in a previous chapter : — 

Bade iailamaylm pindrm pdrtMve pdrthivhu iathd } Ddnije ddmifim 
kunjdnmihe rnihdm iaihaiva ca | Ndnyayonistu kdryd> vai sadd 
iuhliaphalepsuhhih \ Arccdydniasamani dairghyam Uhgdydmmamam 
iaihd i YciBya devasya yd patnl idin piihe parikalpayet; then it 
adds, Evanieva samdkhydtam samdsdt pithalaksancmi, 

^ Vivilde samvfie Mane sthapatih samyafcndriyak j 
Purvavai kdladeiajflah Mdrajfiah snklahhdsunah i 
Pray (do niyatdhdro devatadhydnaialpanih ! 

Yajannindmikiilena vidvdn karma samdcaret j 

All the quotations from the Hayaima-Pancardira and the Matsya 
Purdna are here taken from the 18fch vlldBa of Gopal Bhatta's 
Havibhaldivildsa. 
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image is now painted mainly consists of paper. When it is 
found inconvenient and expensive to worship his god in 
stone, bronze or even clay icons, a sectary would often 
worship him in ‘ ghata' fata,’ i.e., in an water vessel 
with vermilion and sandal or other paints on it and in a 
paper picture of the deity encased in an wooden frame (this 
custom is mostly in vogue in Bengal, where it is called in 
local dialect- — ‘ ghate pate puja '). In earlier times, cloth or 
canvas was the principal medium and the word pata which 
originally signified cloth acquired the sense of pictorial re- 
presentation of a deity or some mythology connected with 
it. This is citra in a more restricted sense of the term, 
another of its wider significance being sculptures fully in the 
round. It is used in the former sense in many of the texts 
dealing with iconographic matter and when the Matsya 
Parana refers to the first of the four different kinds of images 
it undoubtedly uses the word in the former meaning. But 
the scope of these citrajd images, as we have seen, is much 
wider, for it does refer not only to divine images painted on 
cloth but also on walls and vessels {Pate kudye ca pdtre ca 
citrajd pratimd, smrtd) . Not only colour drawings on the 
bare surface of mud walls, but also frescoes that are painted 
in variegated colour on some kind of plaster fixed to the 
surface of stone walls as in those of rock-cut caves of Ajanta 
are included in this group of icons. The pdtras are 
evidently water-vessels, ghatas mentioned above, made 
of clay or metal and painted in colour on their outer surface 
with the figures of divinities. The Visni idharntottara gives 
a detailed account of the rules of painting which is of unique 
interest and importance for a thorough appreciation of the 
great advance that the Indian artists of ancient and mediaeval 
times made in the art of painting.^ The Hayasirsa-Panca- 

^ Visnudhannottara, published by the Vetikatesvara Press, Book 
in, chs. 2, 27, 35-48. Translation with introduclion and notes by 
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ratra expressly eulogises the pictorial representations of Hari 
and says that he who draws beautiful of Vismi (on 

cloth or other objects) enjoys one thousand yugas of blissful 
residence in the Yisnuloka ; as Hari is always manifest in 
frescoes (tepya citra)^ so he should always be worshipped in 
hl^ lepya citra forms ; as beauty, ornament and expressions 
are clearly discernible in his painted forms, so Janarddaoa 
approaches them ; so the sages ordain that hundred-fold 
virtue accrues to the worshippers of the lord in these forms; 
seeing Puiidarlkaksa in picture, full of grace and illusive 
excellence, one is freed from sin hoarded through untold 
numbers of births ; therefore the god Narayana should be 
worshipped in pictures by those who want 

spiritual welfare and piety. ^ 

Stella Kramrisch, Calcutta IJniversity Press, 1928, pp. 1*20, BD62. 
Several emendations of this translation were made by A. C. Coomara- 
swamy, ia J. A, 0, S., 1932 pp. 13-21. The said to 

have been composed by Nagnajit, now available only in its Tibetan 
version, deals exteosively with the rules of painting. The SiJpavahia 
also has a section which deals with painting. The sections on Pata- 
vidhdna in Arija Manjusrhmlla'k.al'pa (edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) also contain some useful information on 
this art; but it is more concerned with the iconographic presentation 
of the Mahayana and Vajrayfma divinities. M. Lalou in her work on 
Icono graphic Des Etoffes Pcmfes {Paia) has translated these chapters 
in French, given their Tibetan version and written a very useful intro- 
duction (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1930). 

^ Ha^jasirsa-Pancardtra in connection with the installation of 
cifrajd images, as quoted by Gopal Bhatta: Yavanti Vhmirnpdni 
siirupdnlha Ichhayef I Td/oadyiigd-salmardnl Visnulohe mahfyaic I 
Lcpyc dire Harhniiyam sannidhanavnipaiii hi 1 Tasvidf savva- 
prayainend Icpya-cifvagafam yajet { Kdniihhvmtnahhdvddyaiciirc yas- 
mat splndam sfhitah I Atah sannidhyarndyati ciirajdsu Jmidrddanah | 
TasmdccifrdTccane ptinyam swrfam Safagvpa^p. hvdhaih I Ciiradhavi 
Piindarihdhsam savifdsam savibkramam I Drsivd vimucyatc pdpair- 
■jjanmahotl susancHaih I Tmmdcchuhhdrihihhirdhiraimmhdpnmja^^^^^ 
myd I Patasihah pujamyadu dew ’Ndtdyanah prahhid) I 
31— l.WU 
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Reference ongbt to be inade here, for completeness’ sake, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The 
agamas enumerate several kinds of precious and semi-precious 
stones ]ike sphatika (crystal), padmardga (lapis-lazuli), ■aa/ra 
(diamond), oaidm-ya (cat’s eye), mclrama (coral), pusya and 
ratm (ruby) . That crystal could be very skilfully handled and 
fashioned into beautiful forms is proved by the discovery of 
the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle on the 
lid among the relics of Buddha inside the big monolithic 
chest at Piprawa. This class of images really falls under 
the ratnajd group of the HayaBrsa and the Bistrotldrnd one 
of the Matsyu Purdna, the latter also including images made 
of wood and stone. To the Bistrotldrnd class will also go 
those metal plaques gold and others — which bear on them 
the effigies of gods. Mention has already been made of the 
Lauriya Nandangarh and Piprawa gold plaques bearing the 
representations of a nude goddess ; among the several other- 
tiny gold leaves discovered inside the big relic casket at 
Piprawa, a few other figures in outline — an elephant, a 
crude human figure, etc., can still be recognised, whose 
character cannot be determined witli certainty. The 
unique representation of Siva-Parvati embossed on a concave 
plaque of pure gold, 2| inches high, found on the site of the 
Patna fort is one of the most interesting finds of this nature 
^ that have recently been^ made. ’ Metal plaques containing 


^ K. P. Jayaswai, ‘ .Pataliputra SivarParvati Gold Plaque ’ in 
JJ,0,8.A,, Vol. IT, 1934, p. 1, Jayaswai writes: ‘Below the jafd 
knot of the male figure, there is a crescent-like band. Its left hand 
touches the bosom of the female figure. It is undoubtedly a figure of 
Siva-Parvati The figures are not nimbate; the style of the female 
figure is that of the Didarganj Yaksi and that of the male figure of the 
Patna statues. The absence of nimbus and general treatment 
assigns it to the Maury a or Pre-Maury a times. ^ If this dating 
is accepted then it becomes the earliest joint representation 
of these two deities in the historic period, the second in point of date 
being that o^ the coins of Huyishka, noted in the previous chapter; 
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the figures of Vasudeva-Visnu and his incarnations, 
described by some scholars as Visnupattas (these were also 
made of stone), as also those of various other divinities are 
to be grouped along with the above. There was not much 
of technical nicety and elaboration that "was wanted in the 
fashioning of such objects of worship and the texts are 
usually silent about the methods of their manufacture. As 
regards the ratnaja class of images, little or no details about 
their manufacturing technique are to be found in the 
general body of the iconographic literature for the obvious 
reason that these images being expensive ones were seldom 
in demand by the common class of devotees and even 
when a few w'ealthy ones were in need of them, the 
highly skilled jewellers and ivory-carvers of ancient and 
mediaeval India were never handicapped for lack of 
instructions in meeting their wants. 

Cast images have been placed by me under the pdfcaya 
class ; another class of images which can also very well come 
under the same are the numerous terracotta-figurines that 
have been discovered in untold numbers from various parts 
of India and datable from the remotest times onwards. 
Some of them have undoubtedly cult significance, while 
others are children’s toys ; numerous others, again, are 
clay seals which were stamped with the particular signs 
of royalties, court officials, trade-guilds, religious establish- 
ments and others, and lightly burnt afterwards. These 
latter classes sometimes bore on their surface the various 
Brahmanic deities and their emblems which were certainly 
based on the contemporary mode of their representation, 
l.^erracotta plaques bearing figures of cult-deities as also 
mythological stories associated with them were very 

but it is doubtful whether it can be dated so early. The Didarganj 
Yaksi has been assigned by Marshall to as late a date as 1st century 
B.O. or later, in his latest work, w>., Monuments of Sanchi. 
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frequently used in Bengal and such other parts of India as 
outside decorations of stupas, viharas and temples for the 
pious edification of various sectarian devotees. These were 
comparatively cheap and easily available and so the potters’ 
art was extensively patronised by the sectaries. Attention 
has already been drawn to the terracotta objects described by 
Mackay as images of gods in the Indus valley sites ; Mackay 
expressly tells us that the numerousness of such finds shows 
that they were manufactured in the factories of image-makers 
of these regions. Excavations in the historic sites of YaisalT, 
Bhita, Sravasti, Kausambi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundra- 
varddbana (Mahasthan) and others have brought to light large 
numbers of the terracotta objects belonging to the different 
categories noticed above, and some of them are particularly 
useful for the study of Hindu iconography. Thus the variant 
representations of a nude female figure in burnt clay dating 
from a few centuries before tlie Christian era have been 
taken by Coomaraswamy to stand for the mother goddess 
whose cult seemed to have been much in vogue not only 
among the original settlers of India, later finding an wider 
currency there, but also in the countries of the near East and 
eastern Mediterranean. As regards the seal impressions, 
reference has already been made in Chapter V to those found 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Basarh, Bhita, Eajghat, etc., 
which are of unique interest for the purpose of the study of 
Hindu iconography. It has often been said that these were 
ordinary clay objects which were either sunburnt or burnt in 
kilns after they had received the impression of the device 
from the seal matrix, the negative of the plaques, and the 
other moulds. But it is possible that some sort of prepara- 
tion was necessary for the ordinary clay and a few other 
ingredients had to be mixed with it. I have already referred 
to the formula laid down in the HayaStrsa for preparing clay 
for im.ige-making ; but this was not ordinary clay, but 
stuebo and when the image was made out of it, it was not 
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burnt. Brief reference has also been made by me to the 
clay compound which was used in the casting of metal 
images as written in the Mdnasollasa ; it may be mentioned 
now in detail. ‘ To clay should be added charred husk finely 
rubbed, cotton severed a hundred times and a little salt 
finely powdered. All these (when mixed with clay) should 
be finely ground on a smooth stone.’ ^ The Silparatm 

^ Saraswati’s translation of the original which runs thus : Masliti 

iusaniaylm ghrsivd hdrpdsam satasah ksatam \ Lavanam ctiniitam 
ilaksnam svalpam samyojayejifyirda 1 Pcsayet sat warn chair a suslaksnc 
ca sildtale 1 Evidently this compound was also used in the making of 
the crucible in which the metal lump was melted on fire. The Silpa- 
raina refers to five kinds of clay compounds with their constituents, 
used m metal casting, in these lines i—Kaihind mandakathind mrdm 
mrdutard tathd \ Musdkaranayogyeiipancadhd mrUikd svirtd \\ 
Purvokidni ndkujdm vdiha mrtsndmdddy a yatnatah \ Mrllosiir'ja- 
curnasarnyuktdni yathayukti vimardayet \\ Suddhambhasa pvya- 
carmasdram yiiktyd suyojayet i Kdrayct kathinamevam sildmmala- 
taditam || Tasmtn goynayasamyukte syanmandakathina punah l 
Mrdhhdi^dacurnmarnyuktam tatpdddnisakaynrttikdm H Pesw^pjdm 
pesayed yam sd mrdoUi kathitd purd I Tadcva gomayayutd mrtsjid 
mrdutard smrtd || Tusddyahgdracurnena samyukid ghafamrUikd 1 
Kdrpdsapafacurnena saniam musalapulitd I Esd musamrd dkhydid 
kartavyd sdnayd drdham I Y atkhlcidlpsilam tamiu kincinnyund pra-^ 
mdnataJi \\ It can be summed up in English as follows: The 
five kinds of clay compounds are : kathind (hard), manda-kathlna 
{medium*hard), mnlvl (soft) mrdutard (softer) and musdkaranayogyd 
(clay fit for making crucibles); the first is made of ordinary clay 
or that from ant hills {ndkujd) thoroughly mixed with finely 
pjwdtred brick^dust, pure water and extracts of betelnut husks 
{pugacarmasdra) ; when the above compound is mixed up with cow- 
dung, it constitutes the second variety ; finely powdered dust of 
earthen pots mixed with clay in proportion of one to four makes up the 
third, while cowdung added to the same, the fourth ; lastly the fifth is 
made by mixing charred husk, earthen pot dust and desiccated cotton 
cloth all in equal proportions and all finely powdered. It will be seen 
that the fifth compound is more or less the same as that given in the 
Mdmsolldsa, 
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refers, in connection with making of ten'3iCoti& Ungas {pakva- 
lihga), to the mode of preparing the clay which has special 
bearing on this question. It says good earth fit for use 
should be procured and well ground ; then it will be left over 
for a month in paficagavya {i.e., milk, milk-curd, clarified 
butter, urine and dung of the cows) and afterwards burnt 
in fire. * 

T. A. G. Eao mentions, on the basis of an unnamed 
4ilpa text, that brick, Itadi-iarkara and clanta (ivory) as a few 
other materials which were used for making images. The 
main ingredient in the preparation of kadisarkard, according 
to him is limestone, the others are not named by him ; I 
shall not be surprised if the compound be something like the 
other described by me on the basis of the Hayastrsa as 
quoted by Gopala Bhatta, in which as we saw powdered lime- 
stone was one of the main constituents. The text there 

^ f^ilpamina, T. Ganapati Sastri’s E(3ition, Pt. II, p. 6, verses 
49- 0: Athavd hevalam ^mTts7idm karmayogydni vicumitdni 1 Mardi- 
idin pancagavyddbliinndsamdtra'm tathosiidm |1 Grhiivd Mrayellih- 
gam sapitham tvisiamd^iatah \ Vipacet kuMaimgnau pakvalihgam tu 
iad hhavet j| The other clay compound which is mentioned in the 
same text in verses 44-48, for mahing durable clay images (without 
being burnt) diners from the one mentioned in the Hayaslrsa in as 
much as it mentions four different kinds of clay^ viz, white, red, yellow 
and black ; among the other ingredients are grains of barley, wheat, a 
kind of pulse (mrlsa), bdellium {guggula) and extracts of lac, pumpkin, 
sydma and kunuhmi (a kind of aromatic plant), pancagavya and oil. 
In this there is no mention of powdered iron, stone and sand and so 
this is the real clay compoutjd and not the stucco-like substance 
mentioned in the other text. The method of manufacture was — Tam 
mrddm marditdm paksam mdsamdtrosiidm punah \ Qrhitvd kdraycJ- 
lihgam sapUham iaksandnviiam I Mdsam tu iosayed gharme \\; i.c.^ 
the clay should be kneaded for about a fortnight and left over 
for a month ; after that lifiga with the piiha and its characteris- 
tic signs should be made out of It then the linga with its pltlm should 
be dried for a month in the sim. 
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refers to fearfeara as another of the materials and karkara 
and sarfeara probably denote the same thing, ©«., little 
stone-chips, perhaps lime-stone chips ; the Sahdakalfaclruma 
records that karkaram means curnajanaksudra-pasma- 
khandam, kmkara ghutwi iti hhdsd and sarkard also is 
explained as ‘ a pebble,’ ‘gravel’ and ‘small stone.’ Eao 
further informs us, ‘Brick and mortar or kadi-sarkard 
images are also occasionally met with in several temples ; in 
the famous temples at Srirangam and Trivandrum (Ananta- 
sayanam), the main central images are understood to be of 
this kind.’ ^ As regards brick and mortar images, the same 
author refers to one instance found by him in Vatisvarankoyil 
(Tanjore District) image of Mahasadarivamurti. This image 
corresponds to the textual description (as given in the 
Mdnasdra) that this form should have twenty -five faces — 
each of the five aspects of Siva (Vamadeva, Sadyojata, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana) being represented by five 
faces and fifty arms. ‘ The heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression — thus the top-most tier has only 
one head, the next one below has three, the next five and so 
on till the last tier has nine heads.’ 

The above presentation of the manufacturing technique 
followed by the iconoplastic artists of India will show how 
great was the demand for the cult images, as also their 
emblems and accessories throughout India of the pest- 
Ghristian period. The services of the wood carver, the potter, 
the stone mason, the painter, the jeweller, and the metal 
caster were utilized by the numerous religious-minded 

^ T. A. G. Kao, Op. cii.j VoL I, IntroductioT), p. 49. 

- T. A. G. Kao, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. B7^, Pi. CXIV, %. 2. 
Eeference may be made in paBsim to the similar arraegement of 
heads of the multi-headed Avalokite^vara figures belorigiug to the 
Vajrayana panthcbn of Tibet ard Nepal. One such eleven-beaded 
standing figure has been illustrated, by Griinwedel in his Buddhist Art, 
p. :0B, fig. 148, 
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people of India in greater or lesser degrees . In fact, the 
divine images and their worship had come to be the most 
potent factor and the commonest manifestation of the inner 
religious experience as inculcated in hhakti, in the lives of 
the majority of the Indians. Some of the intellectual 
thinkers, as we have seen in a previous chapter, were not 
much in love with this religious practice, but they could 
liot ignore it altogether and, however grudgingly, allowed it 
a place of importance in their works. Texts, often in a 
curious manner, refer to this acceptance when they say 
that the gods were visible to men in saii/a, freta and the 
dvapara yitgas, hilt with the advent of kali they are not 
so and they are now to be found in their images.^ The 
Vismdharmottara tells us that the gods were worshipped in 
their visible forms, not images, in the satija yuga ; in the 
tretd and dvdpara yugas, this w'as done both in the former 
as well as in their images. In the tretd yuga these 
were worshipped in households and in the dvdpara in the 
forest; in kali yuga, however, the practice of building 
houses of gods (i.e., temples) in towm was begun. The 
enshrinement of the gods (i.e., their images) should be 
done in land suitable for such purpose, which should be 
given according to the rules followed in gifts of lands. The 
above is a free translation of the following : — ‘ Satyayuge 
devdndm pratya ksapuianam—tretddcdparayoh pratyaksa- 
pujd pratimdsu ca — tatrdpi tretdyiige grhe dvapare cdranye 
kalau ca devdyatananirmitirnagaresu samdrahdhd, bhumi- 
ddnam vklhdyaka devdyatanapratistha kdryd, devdlaya- 
yogyabhfimi ’ {Visnndharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 93, Tv. 
1-9). 

Sever; 1 factors will have to be taken into consideration 
which collectively contributed to the phenomenal rise to 

/ ^-KTtatreiddvapaTes'u nafaftpaiyaniidevafdh 1 

Thy am yrapya na pasyanii '^nijasivaiccdgaid yaiah {j 
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importance of this practice and the consequent development 
of the icono-plastic art in its various phases. The first and 
foremost of them vi^as undoubtedly the wide existence of 
sectarianism that prevailed in India in this period and 
which was ever becoming more and more important and all 
embracing. The Indians w'ere now divided into multiple 
numbers of sects and if we leave aside the Buddhists and 
the Jains, and their various sub- sects, which were heterodox 
from the Brahmanical point of view, there were still the 
five stereotyped sectaries — the followers and worshippers of 
the Pancadevatas, viz., Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya and 
Ganapati. Over and above these well-known five principal 
sectaries, there were a host of others which had grown up 
and had found their particular places undei' ihe ever- 
expanding shelter of the composite Hinduism. In the 
chapter on the installation of images, Varahamihira gives 
a list of several sects which were flourishing since a long 
time before his work was composed. He says that the 
image of Visnu, Surya, Sainbhu (Siva), Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas should he duly consecrated 
and installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash- 
besmeared twice-born ones (i.c., the Ikasupatas), thoxe 
well-acquainted with the ^pujd of the Matrganas, the 
Brahmans versed in the Vedic lore, the Sakyas and the 
unclad ones, respectively, according to the rites particular 
to the w'orship of the individual gods.^ The list may not 

’ Brliai Samhita, S. Dvivedi’s Edition, Ch. 69, V. 19. 
Visnnrhhdguvaidii maguvi&ca snvUuh ,4amhhoh ii(thham)i(i(]vija?i l 
.Mdirnmnapi mandiihiJirnninviih viprdn vidurhralmumttlj 11 
Bdliydn sarvahitasija inntamaium nagnnn jhidndin vidv- 1 
Rye yani dexHimupdinldh svavidhind taisiasya Mryd hrhjd ll 

Utpaia elaborately eomtnents on the above; a part of his commentary 
is quoted here for our better understanding of the text : — 

‘ Dvijdn hrdhmandn sabhaswa bhasma~sahitan pdhfpaidnityarthah l 
mdtrndm brdhniyddmdm {»apla xnatrikiil}) mandalahromavido ye 

?2-1,807B 
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be an exliaustive one but is highly significant ; the G ana- 
patyas as a sect are not included here and it is presumable 
that though the worship of Gaiiapati-Vinayaka was in vogue 
from a time naucli earlier still the sect of his exclusive 
worshippers had not then been organised. The Iranian 
element in the worship of the sun especially in northern 
India had been long acclimatised; the Bhagavata (known 
also as the Pancaratras) and the P^upata were still the 
authorised way of referring to the sects centering round 
Vasudeva-Yisnu and Eiidra-Siva ; the worship of the 
Matrganas (the Sapta ma tiikah) was the chief manifestation 
of the Sakti cult. The Yedic section of the Indians had not 
even at that time given up the fight for the inclusion of 

m a tii pv jal'i'ani ani iiidanii pm anil 1 ............ . .^Sarnahitafnja 

bu(ldlu(r^iji( Hdii frmianafto jilrndriyasya ^^ulnjfcn mlihipaldn (it 

seems the Bauddbas in lltpaia's time used to wear red robes); 
Jindndincn'hiddtii }ia(j}id}i nitijntdLfutpanal'dn triduh 1 

The last part of the eomrneiiiary is very interesting: 

Yanard yaiii davannipd^rddlj saranyitm hhaldlhlulvfna prd pidniair- 
naraiHfaHya d( vnHi}a Hi^avidlilnd dinn yadardamdii nia vulhdnvna I 
Pddcai'dfravidhhtd vh}pdi I Saumdarsanavidlidurna said ah i 
VafulMimifnlrtendnyaiiminddaiddlihid vd sanihhnlj j Mdirlndiy 
svahalpavihltmridhd^iena. Indlmianaifvedamhliadumnnnd huddhasya 
pdraniHalmmiena I Aidiafdm iaddarhmmndhlnd hrlyd hdryd iti. 

It can be freely translated thus : — 'The installation of differpiit 
divinities who are worshipped by different groups of people with 
hlialdi should be done according to their respective tenets; thus, 
the images of Visnu should be installed according to the Pdrirardira, 
those of Surya according to the Saura, those of f5iva according to the 
rites mentioned in the Vdfvhlantra (evidently the Pdhipalasdaiya, 
the means or doors mentioned in which are such mad acts as 
krdihma, spandana^ mimdana, srhgarapa, avifaihmuia and 
(wHadhhdmnn) the images of the Matrganas, according to their indivi- 
dual tenets, that of Brahma according to Vedic rites, of Bmddha 
according to the Paramita rules, ol the Arhats (Jinas) according to 
their own system* 
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Prajapaii-Brahma, tiie Vedic-Brahmanic god 'par excellence 
as one of the sectarian divinities, though we know they 
were fighting for a lost cause ; eighth century sculptures 
in illustration of the mythology of Siva’s curse on Brahma 
for his immorality (falsehood — cf. the BluraLihgodbhava- 
miirti of Siva) show that Brahma had no chance against 
his powerful and virile rivals like Siva and Visnu. There 
can be no doubt about the existence of feelings of Jealousy 
and rivalry between these sectaries, though, as Ave have 
shown in the first chapter, this ill-feeling and bitterness 
might not have been as keen and destructive as in other 
countries of Europe, long after this period; still these were 
there and helped to create new iconic forms for the edifica- 
tion of and worship by the individual sectaries. I have 
already drawn attention to the particular type of the Saiva 
image known as Sarabha. which was a direct counterpart of 
the X'aisnava one, Narasiuiha, itself pre-eminently sectarian 
ill character. Our attention to this particular type was 
fii'st drawn by 'T. A. Cl. Kao who also emphasised the 
nature of the Trimurti icons of Southern India in which 
\Tisudeva-\'isnu is the central figure with Brahma and 
Siva half issuing from his either side with their hands in 
the an jail pose. It is not a simple presentation of the later 
Brahraanieal triad Brahma, Visiju and Siva, but is a direct 
sectarian rejoinder to a type of Siva image known as 
Ekapadamurti. The latter represents Siva standing on one 
leg (tills type evidently based on the Yedic Aja Ekapad 
regarded in the epic times both as one of the eleven Eudras 
and an epithet of Siva), the figures of Visnu and Brahma 
projecting from his left and right sides respectively, with 
their front hands in the anjali poses. Rao remarks, ‘ In 
opposition evidently to this Saiva view, and with an 
equally strong Pauranic authority on their side, the 
Vaisnavas have similarly represented the Supreme 
God as Visnu with Brahmt and Siva proceeding from 
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hi n).’ V Many of the mythological stories connected with 
one or other of these sects have this bias underlying them and 
reliefs in illustration thereof were carved in large numbers 
and put into prominent parts of the temples where 
icons of the different sectarian divinities were worshipped. 
Eao, in the same connection, has noted that ‘often in 
the Puranas, Siva is said to have paid homage to Yisnu and 
equally often is Yisnu said to have paid homage to Siva.’ 
The presence of sectarian bias in the origin of these myths 
and in the manufacture of sculptures thereof is undoubted, 
and a study of such stories and reliefs, connected with 
Visnvanugraha or Cakradanamurti of Siva, Yisnu offering 
redemption to Siva from the sin of Brahmahatya for the 
Brahmasiraschcdaka aspect of the latter, the Dasarathi 
Rama and Jamadagnya Rriina arrdarcfs of Yisnu (the last 
also basically illustrates in a way the struggle between the 
Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas) etc., will fully prove the 
hy[)othesis. Rao thinks that the fanciful rendering of the 
Tamil name Kacchiyappa, meaning the lord of Kacchi (Tamil 
for Kancipura — Conjeevarum) has given rise to a new god and 
his image, viz., Kacchape^vara where Yisiiu in his tortoise 
incarnation is seen bathing a Sivalihga {ibid., pp. 42-3, pi. 
D.). But in this we do not find the creation of a ne^v god 
or a new image, but a novel presentation of a theme, in 
which also sectarian prejudice is clearly discernible, by a 
Saiva devotee who took advantage of the phonetic similarity 
between Tamil Kacchiyappa and Sanskrit Kacchapa (the 
latter meaning a ‘tortoise’). Rao has not noticed the other 
class of images which show definite efforts towards a 
rapprochement bet'ween the different sects. I have already 
referred to several plastic forms in which this tendency is 
definitely present in the introductory chapter of this 

’ T. A. Gr. Eao, Oji. oil,, Vol. I., Introduction, p. 45, pi. P; for 
the Sarabha image and Eao ’a remarks on them, see ihkl., p. 44, pi. E. 
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work and such images as Hari-Hara, Dattatreya. (Hari- 
Hara-Pitamaha), Arddhanan4vara, etc., are evidently of this 
class. 

The phenomenal increase in the number of divinities 
constituting the Brah manic panthe on, which were highly 
venerated by the different sectaries necessitated the cons- 
truction of sculptures for representing one or other of them. 
The Yedic Indo-Aryans no doubt believed in multiple gods ; 
an attempt is made in many of the early and late Yedic 
I texts to fix the aggregate of t hirty-three god s divided into 

three groups of eleven each, one connected with heaven, 

F" ■' ' ' 

the second with earth and the third with waters or some- 
times with the antarilmi region equated with the last. But 
this number is never strictly adhered to and Yaska’s 
enumeration of three orders based on the above, viz., 

I prUtivisiiiftna, antarU-mstliUiia or iiuidhyaiimsthana and 

i, (lyH-sthana centering round three principal deities, viz., Agni 

I on earth, Yayu or Indra in air and Surya in heaven 
contains a number of minor deities and deified objects 
wdiich far exceeded the stereotyped list. It may be argued 
that as these gods were not iconically represented, the 
question of their number does not arise at all. But, many 
were the Yedic divinities who came to be intimately 
associated with one or other of the later sectarian deities and 
lent their characteristic traits to the latter in their multi-^ ^ 
farious iconic representations. An epithet which served to 
emphasise one particular trait of a Yedic god, later gave 
rise to the composition of an elaborate story for emphasising 
that trait of the same deity in his Puranic setting, and 
reliefs illusti%,ting it were constructed in large numbers. 
To refer to one particular instance : Eudra in the Yedas, 
especially in the 3atarudnya section, is given an epithet 
called krttivasa which means one that has a skin for his 
garment. Now, there can be little doubt that here was 
the nucleus of the elaborate story of Gajasurasamharamurti 
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ill illuHtration whereof so many images of Siva were made, 
ill whic'h he is shown as using the hide of the slain elephant 
demon as his outer covering. In the Yajasaneyi recension 
of the White Yajufveda (III. 63), Eudra the fearful is being 
described as thus, / Thou art gracious by name; the ■v/ 

lliimdcrbolt is thy father; reverence to thee ; destroy us 
not' {3iv>o ndmasi svaditiste pita namaste astii md ind 
hiiiislh). In the Egreda, Eudra is described as Ifsi/ad-rira, 
generally accepted by scholars in the sense of ruler over 
heroes, as the wise, but his terrific aspect is much empha- 
sised ; thus the hymnist prays to the god, ‘ Oh Eudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men, 
we invoke thee always with offerings ’ (I. 114, 8 — Md 
iKiHidkc lauaijv via iia fnjau via no gusii via no aiiccHU 
rli'isah i Vlrdnivd no Rndro bhaivito radhlrhavisvianilah 
mlaviillvd havdinah.c) . In the Mahahhdraia (Anusasana 
I’arvu,) Krsna praises the god before Yudhisthira thus, 

‘ Erahinanas versed in the Y'edas know two bodies of this 
god, one awful, one auspicious ; and these two bodies again 
have many forms’ {Dve tanu tasya dcviisya hrdhviandh 
vedafmh vidiih | GJwrdm anymn sivam anydni ic ianu 
bahndha pnnah). Now, this idea is consistently given expres- 
sion to in many of the multifarious reliefs of Siva where 
the great god is depicted as the destroyer (c/. his so many 
Sarnharamurtis) or as the bestower of favour (cf. his multi- 
farious Anugrahamurtis). Visnu in the early A’cdie texts 
is simply mentioned as Trivikrama and is often extolled 
there for his feat of having taken three strides and thus 
covering the whole universe {tredha nidadhc padam). 
Subsequently, elaborate mythology grew up round this, and 
interesting sculptures in illustration thereof were made 
which were classed as the transformed pltase of his 
Vamana incarnation. It will be needless to multiply 
instances here, as this will be discussed in my study 
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aiKl description of the different sectarian icons. But 
one point should always be borne in mind, inz., the 
purpose of these reliefs and sculptures in many cases was 
decorative and subsidiary ; thus, it being the general order 
to enshrine the Liiiga of Siva as the principal cult 
object in the main sanctum of Saiva shrines, many of the 
mythological stories connected with him were plastically 
represented and put in as so many accessories for the edi- 
fication of the devotees in the different parts of the same. 
But, in the case of Yisnuite icons, the same theme which 
could in one place serve as a Parsvadevata (/.c., a deity 
serving ns an accessory and placed in a side niche of the 
main sanctum), in another shrine could he the principal 
object of worship. Thus, the tlesaBayanamurti of Visnu- 
Nllrayana — that again a mythological elaboration of the 
Bgreda, X, 82, hand 6 — is used in one of the three niches 
of the -Deogarh temple (Lalitpvir siihdivision, dhansi district) ; 
but in most of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines, the chief 
icon in the main sanctum is Rahganrdlia which is one of the 
names of the above type of \’isnu images in Buuth 
India. 

Many divinities again, were new entries into the ortho- 
dox hierarchy; they must have existed in some form or other 
as olijects of veneration by particular classes of people, bat 
they could not but he recognised by the orthodox thinkers 
and given the stamp of this recognition in various ways. The 
Rrahinanaa also in a very interesting manner incorporated 
the principal deities associated witli oilier cults into their 
ever-increasing pantheon. (Thus, Buddha and Rsahha, two 
principal gods of the rival sects, were recognised by the 
Visnuites as so many amtdras of Visnn and Visnu Purma 
glibly suggested that Yisnu incarnated himself as Buddha to 
delude and tlins destroy the asuras with false doctrinesj 
Further, particular doctrinal tenets of a cult had to be 
emphasised and represented in concrete forms for the benefit 
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of the sectarian devotees ; thus, the Twenty-four forms of 
A^asudeva-Yisnu {Gatunimiathnurttayah) and the Panca- 
brahma forms of Siva (Isanadayah) are reaily meant to 
represent in a concrete manner two of tiie cardinal tenets of 
the Pancaratra and Saiva systems, viz., those centering round 
the Vyuhavada and Siva’s five sahtis {Adiiakti, Parahlii, 
Iccdidkiliti, Jndnasakti and Knydsakti), I'cspectively. Innu- 
merable icons were made in illustration of the above and 
this gave a great impetus to the activities of the iconoplastic 
artists of India. 

Another important factor which contributed to the deve- 
lopment of iconographers’ art in India was undoubtedly her 
contact with the foreigners, especially with the Greeks in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. The 
exact chas-acter of the influence which was exercised by the 
Greeks on the cultural activities of this country has been a 
much debated question and controversy was specially keen 
as regards the indebtedness of the Indians towards the 
Hellenistic Greeks for their own icon- making a rt. Discus- 
sions 001107610111^1116 latter generally centred round the 
problem about the origin of the Buddha image and inciden- 
tally the wider aspect of it, viz., the iconical representation 
of the cult gods and worshipping them in those vehicles, was 
brought in. It is not necessary here to refer at length to 
different views of well-known scholars about the above ; ' it 
will be sufficieut to observe, however, that, though images ; 
were made and worshipped in certain places in ancient 
India, — for which we have cited numbers of early texts in 
the second and third chapters of this book, the image- 
making activity of the early Indians received a new impetu s 
after they came in contact with the GreeksTj Images were 
being made of the intermediate divinities, really the objects 
of worship among the general mass of the people and the 
previous settlers of India, and therein lay the root cause of 
the recognition of this practice by the higher section of the 
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people ; but that one of the prime factors contributing to its 
development was the example set up by the Hellenistic 
Greeks of Gandhara can be fully demonstrated with the help 
of the coins. It has been shown in the previous chapter that 
Siva was being worshipped in Gandhara in his bull form 
at tiie time the region w-as being ruled over by the Bactrian 
Greeks; shortly after w’ards, during the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans the god began to be anthropomorphi- 
cally represented, though his theriomorphic form was not 
altogether forgotten. Now, this human as well as animal 
representation of i§iva was certainly not unknown in other 
parts of Central and Northern India, as is proved by the coins 
of much earlier times. In fact, the Hellenistic die-cutters 
must have made themselves familiar with the staff and 
water- vessel carrying Siva figures of the latter and utilised 
this iconographic knowledge in giving shape to the Gandhara 
Sivas. But, the plastic treatment and new orientation they 
gave to them on the coins show to what extent the theme 
was transformed. This is the reason why several scholars 
were sceptic about identifying Siva on the reverse side 
of some coins of Gondophares and why the treatment 
of this deity on some of the tribal and Kiishan coins 
forcibly remind us of a Herakles of the Indo-Greek 
and the Tndo-Scythic coins. The striking figure of 
Ab^vamitra, really Siva as Visvamitra, on the obverse 
of certain biscriptual silver coins of Hharaghosa cannot 
but convince us of the truth of the above remark ; 
there is, no doubt, some thing that is Indian in the icono- 
graphy of the figure, but much there is also in its whole 
presentation that is Hellenistic in character. Cunningham 
characteristically describes it thus, ‘ Siva, standing to front 
with right hand raised to head, and leopard’s skin over left 
arm; similar to figure of Herakles crowning himself ’ {GAL, 
p. 67) ; the very style and treatment of the whole coin itself 
is Hellenistic and a comparison can profitably be made 

33— 1337B 
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between the Siva figures on indigenous coins of Ujjain in 
Central India with this A"isvamitra-giva type on the coins 
hailing from an area roughly corresponding to t the valley of 
the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the Upper 
Sutlej and the Ravi.’ A contrast made between the icono- 
graphic presentation of twoother gods, viz., Indra and Surya, 
on early indigenous coins and the same on the Indo-Greek 
and Kushan coins will enable us further to substantiate 
our hypothesis. Reference has been made to the figure 
of Indra enshrined on the coins of Indraraiira in the 
Pancala series ; the same deity appears veritably in the 
garb of a Zeus on the coins of Eukratides and a host of other 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythic rulers of tlie extreme north-west 
of India. Nay, in the latter region, there is no doubt that 
Indra used also to be represented in his elephant form as 
has been shown in a previous chapter ; but, a Zeus type 
could very conveniently be utilised to represent the god 
who was the city-deity of Kapisa. In the numerous 
sculptural representations of the same god in Gandbara, 
however, he appears in the role of a worshipping attendant 
of Buddha, but still the type reproduced there is in striking 
contrast to another indigenous one presented by the figure 
of the same god in the Bhaja facade. As regards Surya 
figures on early indigenous coins, we have seen what was 
their mode of representation; the Indiana were quite justified 
in reproducing him as he is visible to all (pratyahsa), but 
they also represented him in human formas the Bhaja, 
Udayagiri and Bodh Gaya reliefs show. But the type of 
the north-Indian Surya image which came to be regularly 
worshipped by the Sauras was certainly stylistically 
connected with the one so often represented on the coins of 
Kanishka and Hnvishka. The association of the latter 
with the Hellenistic sun-god as also many other matters 
; concerning the former will be treated at some length in 
my book on the Hindu images. But it will be sufficient to 
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note liere that in this case a very striking example is pro- 
duced to show how some of the plastic features of an image 
type, that survived till a very late period, were undoubtedly 
influenced by their Hellenistic counterparts. This was the 
nature and extent of the contribution that was made by this 
art of north-western region — and in fact it was at its apogee 
during the rule of the Kushan emperors— to the develop- 
ment of icono-plastic art in India. The themes were in 
most cases Indian, but the technique of presentation of 
some varieties of them at least was greatly influenced by 
these alien motifs. Even when the former was in a 
decadent stage as is proved by the stone sculptures of the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. in the north-west (but the 
art was still flourishing in stucco as has so ably been de- 
monstrated by Marshall), the Ardochso type of the late 
Kushan coins (c/., those represented on those of Vasu 
Kushan) could influence the LaksmI type on those of the 
early imperial Guptas; but the latter, undoubtedly far more 
cultured than the late Kushans, soon gave it a character 
which was far nobler and more artistic than the crude 
schematic figure, its prototype. 

.The evolution of the Tantras and the gradual canonisa- 
tion of the modes for icon-making were aho important 
factors conducive to the development of Indian icono-plastic 
art. Mention has already been made, in the first chapter, 
of the Pancaratra, Saiva and Sakta samhitus, dgainas and 
tantras incorporating elaborate instructions for the use of 
the temple-builv'ler and the image-maker, ’ It would be 
doing an injustice to the compilers of these practical 
guidances actually based on the experience of generations 
of artists, if we remark that ‘ the most potent cause that 
injuriously affected Indian icono-plastic art is the bard and 
fast rules laid down in the Agamas and the Tantras for the 
making of images’ (Eao, op., cit., Vol. I., Introduction, 
p. 31). It is like suggesting that the canonisation of the 
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rules of speech aud writing would adversely affect the 
language of a people. In the hands of an expert worker 
these rules, even if they were meticulously followed, would, 
instead of being so many impediments, serve as useful 
guides. The far-famed artists of Hellas had also certain 
stereotyped canons before them which were really derived 
from the works of the early masters. Greek sculptors 
closely followed ratios of proportions and we have statues of 
various schools w'hich are distinguished by fixed proportions 
of parts such as the Old Attic, Old Argive, Polykiitan, 
Argive-Sikyonian or Lysippan, etc. “ An oft-quoted saying 
of Polyclitus is to this effect that, ‘successful attainment in art 
is the result of minute accuracy in a multitude of arithmeti- 
cal proporlions ’ Polyclitus not only published bis 

theory of sculpture in a work called ‘ The Canon,' but also 
having taught in that treatise all the proportions of the 
body, he carried his theory into practice by constructing a 
statue according to the prescriptions in the treatise.” ’ 
That is the attitude of the compilers of these Indian icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, which is summed up in a 
very characteristic manner by the author of the 3ukranUi- 
sdra. He writes : ‘That image is called beautiful which 

is neither in excess of correct proportions nor short of it 

The limbs of those images which have been praised by sages 
(he., experts in iconography) never exceed or fall short of 
the correct proportions and thus are to be regarded as 
beautiful. All the limbs that are neither too fat nor too 
lean are pleasing from all points of view. On e in ong 
hundre d thous and images is excellent in all its parts ; 
so that image which is so according to the siastric pro- 
portions is really beautiful, others are not. Those 
images which go against the above are not good to the 

E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors, pp. 118 and 120. 
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sages.’ ^ In this view of the case, Eao’s statement about the 
‘ handicap of the artist ’ and about his ‘ loosing freedom of 
action’ requires modification. The icons no doubt became to 
a certain extent stereotyped ; but it should never be forgotten 
that they were not being made for art connoisseurs’ criticism, 
their primary purpose being to serve as so many aids to the 
religious efforts (sadhana) of the innumerable devotees 
(bhaktas) and not as drawing-room or museum specimens 
to be judged chiefliy for their artistic merits or demerits. 

Eao himself says, ' Like all art, the Indian icono-plastic art 
also has to be judged f rom tF^standnoin L of its motive. 

To those wE’o cannot appreciate this motive, the very ideal 
of the art remains hidden and inexplicable.’ These rules 
therefore facilitated to a very great extent the work of the 
image-maker and helped immensely the development of the 
icono-plastic art in this country. There are good and 
indifferent artists in every country and in particular periods 
the artistic activities of its inhabitants seem for various 
reasons to reach a very high level or in other times sink 

^ ^uhmiltisdra, .IV, 4, 75, 102-05 : — ^Mdnedo nadhihm^^^ hhiavj 
tadvbnbam mmyammyate j Tadvijfiaih yrashdcl ye ye m/iirUermayamh 
sadd 1 Nil hmd nddhi'kd mdndiie te j ft eydh susohhandh 1} Na sthuld na 
lirsd vdpi sarve sarvamemormndh j Sarvdhgaih sarvciraviyohilxasciJlahsc 
■prajdyate 1 Sdstramdnena yo ramyah ea nmyo ndnya eva hi. But the 
author was also aware of the existence of a certain class of opinion 
according to which ‘that image is beautiful in which one’s heart is 
attached’ — Ehesameva tadramyam lagnam yatra ca yasya hrt. It is 
not clear, however, whether in this statement the author refers to his 
own appreciation of bis work by the icon«niaker or it simply means 
that whatever may be its execution, the image is beautiful, if the heart 
of one (i.c., its devotee) is attached to it. If the latter is meant, then 
it signifies that the beauty of the image d^-pends on the hhcikti of its 
worshipper. Then the author’s express observation that as very few 
are the images which are really beautiful in all its limbs, it will be 
better if the image-maker follows • strictly the authorised canons of y 
proportions* 
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down to a low one; but to make these injunctions mainly 
responsible for the latter condition is not scientifically 
correct. We should never minimise the very common 
advice to be met with in such compilations that the silpin, 
though he should closely follow the rules, must try to make 
the image as beautiful as possible, for have not the gods 
a special liking for beautiful images {dbhimpyacca vimhd- 
ncim dcvah sannidhyamrcchati)? The reputed art centres 
of ancient India, such as Mathura, Gandhara, Sarnath, 
Amaravati, etc., were the homelands of the master workers 
whose works served as standards on wdiich these canons 
were probably based. The images fashioned by their chisel 
were in great demand in various other parts of India as is 
proved by early epi graphic and monumental evidence. It 
is unfortunate we know so little about them who generally 
hid themselves behind the names of such mythical artists as 
Visvakarma, Maya and others. We have no means of 
identifying an Indian Phidias, a Polyclitus or a Lysippas. 
It is quite accidentally that we light upon the names of a few 
individual artists from some inscribed sculptural and archi- 
tectural fragments of early period. The ivory carvers of 
Vidisa might or might not have been responsible for the 
actual carving of a section of the railing of the Great Sanchi 
Stupa, which was their gift ; but a Naka, pupil of Kunika, 
w^as the maker of the. so-called statue of Manasa Devi at 
Mathura (really the image of Yaks! Layava, as the epigraph 
informs us), the stone mason (Mlampakdm) Sivamitra was 
responsible for the early Kushan image of a Bodhisattva 
discovered in 1908-09 at SravastI by Marshall (only the 
lower portion of the statue with the inscription was found) 
and Dinna a resident of Mathura fashioned a statuette of the 
Gupta period as also of the famous Nirvana statue, both 
discovered at Kasia (the former was found by Yogel).^ One 

’ 1922-23, p. 165 ; if Vogel’s reading of the pedestal 

inscription of the Parkbam Yak§a is correct, then we find the name of 
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of the tvYO Surya images of the Gaudian school in the 
collection of the British Museum bears on its pedestal an 
inscription in very corrupt Sanskrit in NagarT characters of 
the tenth century A. D. It reads ‘ Om Indram.lainanUisyah 
sihlya hmldhih scilind \ ghatitdya kritajnena Auirtena su- 
si{l)pina. It has thus been translated by R. P Chanda ; 

“ (This image) has been carved in stone by the wise, grate- 
ful, and good artist Amrta, pupil of I ndranilam ani ’ ’ (R. P. 
Chanda, Mecliaeval InMmi Sculptures in the British Museum, 
p. 66, PI. XX). Here we get the names of two good 
sculptors of eastern India, inz., Amrta and Indranilamani ; 
the work of the former bears undoubtedly the stamp of 
an artist of consummate skill and ability who can well 
claim to be designated as a sidilpin. One otlier interesting 
fact to be noted in the above epigraph is this ; Amrta does 
not fail to express his gratitude for the artistic ability which 
he acquired from his preceptor. More of such inscriptions 
on the extant images ivould have been of great use to 
students of Indian icono-plaslic art. We wish we could get 
many such personal names and had an Indian Pausanias 
who could have given a systematic record of the activities 
of such Nakas, Kunikas, Sivamitras, Dinnas, Amrtas and | 
Indranllamanis of the remote past. 

The last, though not the least, important factor contri- '■ 
buting to tlse development of Indian leligious art was 
certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the 
ruling powers of early and mediaeval India. ' The growth 

another pupil of Kimika, tAz.,, Bhadapiigarin — Gomitaka — Blmdapu-^ 
garina{ka).,Jjja) aiha, , ,pi . . te vdsina (Ooviitakena) kata. But 
the inscription is extremely fragmentary and -various readings have 
been suggested ; still all agree in reading Kunika and so evidently 
this Yaksa statue was also the handi-work of another pupil of Kunika, 
Mathura Mvs. Gat.^ p. 83, Mathurena iilmfipaMvena Sivamitrem 
Bodhisattvd krta ; 'kTti{T)TDmnasya m the Gupta statuette and PfaHmd 
ceyam ghafita Dmnena Mdihutakena, in the other one. 
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and development of these sectarian religions were largely 
due to the activities of the ancient sovereigns; the religion 
of Buddha could certainly not have been as great as it came 
to be in later times, had there been no Asoka to espouse 
its cause and try his level best for its propagation in India, 
as well as outside India. The Brahmanical sectaries too 
found their champions not only in the persons of indigenous 
rulers, but also in those of foreign ones who held sway over 
particular parts of India. The great Kushan emperor Wema 
Kadphises was an ardent devotee of Siva and in the spirit 
of a true sectary only used the figure or rarely the emblem 
of the god of his choice as his coin device ; it will not at 
all be presumptuous to suppose that many Saiva shrines 
were erected in the different parts of his empire under his 
imperial patronage. His successors were probably eclectic 
in spirit, and they equally patronised the various religious 
cults flourishing in their dominions.^ The imperial Guptas 
were devout Bhagavatas and it is certain that excessive 
patronage was given by them to this particular cult, though 
it is also proved by archaeological data that other sectaries, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from the Brahmanical point of 
view, flourished side by side. The imperial Palas of Bengal 
were Paramasaugatas and the Senas were worshippers of 
Sada^iva. Many other such instances can be shown in 
which the royalties extensively patronised one or other of 
the cults and those that were not professed by them did 
also prevail in their kingdoms. The temples and religious 

^ The earlier view about the eclecticism of the Kanishka group of 
kings has been challenged by Eapson (who himself once held the view) 
and Kennedy. But the explanation which is given by Eapson of the 
varied reverse, if accepted by scholars, would also support my hypo- 
thesis. His latest view as expressed in his CCA W K T B, p. XII, 
f.n., is, ‘ The coins, no doubt, reflect the particular form of reli- 
gion which prevailed in the district in which they were 
struck.’ 
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structures which were built by them or the rich and the 
influential citizens in their realms had to be decorated with 
numbers of subsidiary figures and other forms. Images 
were also necessary for the primary purpose of enshrinement 
in the main sanctum. Not only were the shrines of these 
gods built, but also funerary structures in honour of their 
departed ancestors were erected by the royalties and rich 
magnates, and shrines with images of gods and goddesses were 
invariable adjuncts to them. Then monastic establish- 
ments, associated with one or other of the Bralimanical 
sectaries would contain different devagrlias and daivatas 
(temples and images). Lastly, Gunivdyatanas' 'were erected 
by particular sectarian clericals, which also contained shrines 
and images of gods. One of the earliest Gtirvvayatanas that 
we know of is the one referred to in the stone pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandragupta II (year 61 of the Gupta 
Era), which records the establishment of two images (Siva- 
lingas), called Kapile^vara and Upamitesvara, in such a‘ 
one, by Pa^upata Uditacarya, in the names of his gurus. 
The base of the inscribed pilaster contains a three-eyed 
human figure holding a club in right hand, an unidentified 
object in the left shown akimbo (c/., the early Siva figures 
on Ujjain coins), correctly identified by D. K. Bhandarkar 
as Lakull^a, the founder of the Pa^upata sect.' All these 
different religious and funerary structures contained num- 
bers of divine images and emblems and served as a great 
incentive to the development of icono-plastic art in India. 
These temple-building and image-making activities received 
a rude check in the hands of many of the Muslim rulers of 
India after her invasion by the Muhammadans. The rela- 
tive prevalence of these activities in the different parts of 

' Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 4-8. Further interesting 
data deducible from this remarkable Gupta inscription will be diseussed 
in my book on Hindu images. 
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India shows tlie truth of the above remark. The part which 
was last to be affected by the Islamic conquest retained in a 
remarkable manner these active manifestations of the 
religious instinct of its people to a late period and this 
explains why in the extreme south of India magnificent 
temples and innumerable images of substantial proportions 
and detailed carving were being built when such activities 
were already much restricted in the north. Muslim rulers | 
on account of their creed could not patronise tliem as the 
Hindu ones did before, and thus their Hindu subjects had 
to satisfy their pious needs with much smaller images and 
emblems in stone and bronze for worship in private chapels 
of their individual households. 



CH APTEB VII 

IcoNOGRAPHio Terminology 

Technicalifeies about iconographio representation of deities —Ha ndposes {hai>fa/i and 
mtidras) — their association with ritualism— a smaller proportion among them used in 
early images— some of these, handposes already stereotyped in early art— diiferent 
postures in which the main image and its accessories are shown : sthdnaka^, dsana, and 
sayana murtis -different types of standing poses— various kinds of sitting postures— 
roost of them yogic in character — reclining postures in image very few,— the 
sayana or Ndrdyanamurti and the Mahdparinindna figure of Buddha— the basic idea 
of the former — supposed connection of the former with the Eudymion figure — 
N rfyamiirtis in varioin dance poses— Elyiag pose of the Gandharvas and Vidya- 
dharas, conventional representation of the clouds. 

Ornaments on the images— their excessive use hampering the free display of the 
physical form —different kinds of ornaments, head-gear, etc.— various modes of dressing 
tile hair— representation of costume— nudity in Indian art--the nimbus behind the 
heads of inages {Sira,kakra) and the stela or back slab (PrablidralZ)— the relievo 
character of the images emphasised by the above two.— The pedestals {PUhiM), 

Varieties of objects held in the hands of the Hindu divinities— the ideology under- 
lying them. 

It is indispensable for one studying Indian Iconography 
to know the meaning of certain technical terms, in order 
to .understand correctly the images of divinities and their 
accessories. As these are mostly depicted in anthropo- 
morphic form, it follows that the dress, ornaments, weapons, 
implements, etc., used by a people are also shown by them 
on the images of their gods. I have already- drawn the 
attention of my readers to Varahamihira’s dictum about 
the close juxtaposition between the dress and ornaments 
worn by the people of a country and the same shown 
on the bodies of the gods worshipped there {DeMnumpa- 
bhmamvesalahkdramartUbhih kdrya). I have also suggested 
in the first chapter of my book how an intensive study of 
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images current in a particular locality will help one to throw 
much light on her social history. I now propose to explain 
the nature of some of these technical terms which are used 
to denote one or other of these various forms of dress, orna- 
ments, weapons and implements ; the various gestures and 
postures in which the different limbs of the images are 
shown by the artist will also be explained. These terms 
are very often used in the iconographic texts which, as 
every student of this subject knows, serve as the guide- 
books of the iconographer. In the course of explaining 
some of them, I shall refer, whenever possible, to their early 
and late forms of representations in art. T. A. G. Eao, 
while supplying his readers with a full account of these 
technicalities, hardly ever touched on this point. 

One of the most interesting items, in this connection, 
is the various poses in which the hands of the images and 
their accessories are shown by the artist. The technical 
term, which is used in the texts to denote them, is mudra; 
sometimes the word hasta is also used to denote one oT other 
of these hand poses. The latter is generally used in cases 
where the whole of the arm along with the hand is shown 
in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gajahasta, katihasta, 
etc.), while the former usually denotes the peculiar posture in 
which the palm with the fingers is shown (cf. jndna-mudrd, 
cinnmdrd or vydkhyana-mudrd, yoga- or dhyana-mudrd, etc.). 
It must be observed, however, that sometimes, though 
comparatively rarely, both the terms are used in the texts to 
signify particular hand postures ; thus, in iconographic 
parlance, ahhaya-mudrd, varada-mudra aswnll a,s ahhaya-hasta 
and varada-hasta are equally appropriate. It is true that 
the term hasia can also be used in association with an 
emblem or weapon in the hand of the deity; thus padma- 
hasta, pustaka-hasta, gadd-hasta, etc., would mean a hand 
which holds a lotus, a book or a mace, respectively. But 
sometimes, confusion is likely to arise, if in explaining such 
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a term, au inappropriate synonym is chosen; thus, s?7.cu 
means a ‘ sewing needle,’ but it has also various other 
meanings, one of which is ‘the act of pointing.’ Now 
when a god or a goddess is described as sucl-hasta, we 
are not to understand that he or she holds a sewing needle in 
his or her hand, but we are to know that a particular hand of 
the god or the goddess' is shown in a pointing pose. ^ Again, 
the term like danda-hasta may mean one holding a club in 
hand, but it is also the name of a peculiar hand pose which 
will shortly be explained. 

Hastas and mudrds thus usually indicate some action 
in which the god or his accessory is shown as engaged. 
The action consists in the expression of an idea by means 
of a particular gesture. Man, himself a rational animal 
endowed with the power of speech, often finds it necessary 
to use such gestures for expressing his ideas with more 
clarity and emphasis ; sometimes, a mere gesture with a 
hand or any other limb of his body will contain a volume 
of ideas otherwise imperfectly expressed. ^ How absolute- 
ly necessary it will be for him to endow his mute gods with 

^ The term was thus explained by the late N. N. Vasu in his 
Archaeological Survey of Mayurhhanj. T. A. G. Rao first corrected 
the mistake in his Elements, etc,, Vol. I, p. lu, 

° In India, maov of the handposes were long stereotyped. 
Ooomaraswamy observes, “ such motions must have been elaborated 
and codified at a very early date ; and later on we find that the art of 
silent communication by means of signs, which is in eSect a ‘ deaf 
and dumb language,’ and just like the American Indian hand -language, 
was regularly regarded’ as one of the ‘ sixty-four arts ’ which every 
educated person should have knowledge of." He refers to Jataka 
No. 546 (J. text, VI, 364) where the Bodhisattva judges the suitability 
of a woman for being bis wife by communicating to her through the 
medium of a particular hand-sign {hattha-mudcla) ; she understood it 
correctly and replied to him with another of her own. Coomaraswamy 
and Gopalakrishnayya, The Minor of Gesture, p. 24. 
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sach suggestive action poses in order that the idea or ideas 
which he wants to be symbolised by his deities will be 
correctly explained. Herein— in this very act of showing 
the images belonging to the various Indian religious creeds 
with the different gestures and postures— lay one of the 

marked and significant differences between the fetish of a 

Polynesian tribe and the developed' im ige worshipped by 
the highly civilised Indians. In India of the pre-historic 
times, as we shall presently see, a few of the highly expressive 
poses were being used to characterise tlie lepie^entation 
of the divinities on seals, amulets and other figurines. 
Some of the conventional handposes that were common 
in early and late mediaeval ieonographic art of India, 
can be definitely recognised in the central Indian art of 
the Siiiiga period. 

It should he noted here that the fully developed and 
highly technical iiziidrrrtf, that are desciibed in the Indian 
works o'.i dramiiturgy such as Nalijimstra, Abhinaya- 
darpatia, etc., have not much application in our present study. 
It is true that some south Indian types of dancing Siva 
of the mediaeval period or the Vajrayana deities of the 
same age in the north, specially the latter, are endowed 
with a good many of the above; but very few are the 
Hindu gods and goddesses, especially in the early period, 
whose hands are shown in any of the highly technical 
poses. Such madras as are reproduced by me in Plate V 
from a late Buddhist text on ritualism procured by P. C. 
Bagcbi from Nepal (it contains many more such handposes) 
are usually adopted by a bhakta or a sadhaka in the 
Tantric form of worship or sddham. E. Iv. Poduval 
distinguishes between ‘ three broad divisions of Madras, 
viz., "Vaidic, Tantric and Laukik {Madras in Art).’ He says 
that he has recognised as many as ‘64 Madras in Art and 
108 in Tantra. The Vaidic Mudras are more or less finger 
signs or indications employed to regulate the stress, rhythm 
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and intonYtion in the chanting of Vedas by Brahmins.” 
Podiival has reproduced as many as 45 mndras, '• 
which are described by him as anjali, candanl, ijoni, 
raindijaki, ImJnya, uras, sikhd, kavaca, asfra, ncfrci (-draija, 
-traij'i), gotnida, (jalini{?), surahhl, nhhu-nhinl, stdpini 
(sthdpanl?), sannidhapam, sammnkhl, ncakundanl {ava- 
(junthnni ?), prasadam, saimirodhinl , mhkha, gada, padma, 
pamsu, harina, abhaya, varada, sCdn, knpiiJa cakm, five 
types of pmiulhuti (perhaps symb)ii3ing tlie offering of 
five vital breaths or pancu prdnlh, riz., prana, apatia, 
samdna, udam and injdna), sara, rfipa ]:nrinu, jala, gandha, 
puspa, dhapti, dlpa, nyvcdya {nairedija), and imtsya. A 
careful analysis of the above names shows that some are 
connected with the deities to be worshipped, while others 
with the worsliipper, a third .set again symbolising the 
upacdras used in worship. In the outline drawing of the 
above mndras, Poduval wrongly describes the two well- 
known ones, viz., abhaya and varada; what is really varada 
is described by him as abhaya and that which is abhaya, 
as varada. A glance at his plate will show' that there is 
a close parallelism between the fiose outlined by the position 
of the hands and fingers, and the name by which the pose 
is described. To refer to one or two instances: the 
vaindyakl-mudrd characteristically outlines the elephant 
head of Vinayaka with its lolling trunk, the safikha-mudra, 
a conch-shell, the harina-mudra a deer head with its 
antlers, the kapdla-mudra a skull with its concave side 
shown up, matsya-mudrd a fish and so on. But most, 
if not all, of these, as I have already observed, were adopted 
by the devotee or the aspirant after salvation in the 
ritualistic performance of his pujd or sadhand. Eeference 
should also be made, in this connection, to Poduval’s 
diagrams of several mndras which are used by the Nambudiri 

1 Administration Report of the Archaeological Department, 
Trayancore State, X107 M.E., pp. 6-7, and plate, 
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chanters of the Saman hymns in Kerala; he has photo- 
graphed as many as twenty-five of such handposes from 
actual life, assigning no name to any of them.’ 

x\mong the forty-five Tantric mudras illustrated by 
Poduval, we can recognise only a few that were also 
depicted in the early representations of the Indian divinities 
and their attendants ; these are ahhaya, varada and anjali 
(capa-, sara- and kapala-mudras may also come under this 
category, if we note that the bands of the deity holding 
the above objects, a i?., a bow, an arrow and a skull are 
shown in the postures illustrated in the plate). Many 
more mudras or hastas in which the hands of the images 
were usually depicted, such as dhyana or yoga, jndna, 
ryakhyana, dharmacakra, katyavalamhita, kataka or 
simhakanm, gaja or danda, sficl, tarjjam, vismaya, 
hhusparia, etc., are not included in the list. But, as it 
has been observed above, the list is more concerned with 
the practice of the ritualist himself than with the depiction 

^ E. K. Poduval, op, cit,, 1109 M.E., p. 8 and plate. He refers 
to a Sanskrit work on histrionics and dramaturgy, Bdlaramahharaiam 
by name, written by king Balarama Kulasekhara Vancl Bliizpala 
of Travancore. The work deals with, among other things, the ahgas, 
updhgas and pratyahgas in Natya, and classifies them each under 
six subdivisions. ‘ The ahgas include the movements of the head, 
hands, breast, sides of the body, hips and feet; the updhgas those of 
the eyes, eyebrows, nose, cheeks, chin and lips; while under the 
praiyahgas come the movements of the neck, arm, abdomen, loins, 
thighs and the shanks.’ There is hardly any doubt that tbis portion 
of the work is based on works on histrionics and dramaturgy of much 
earlier date. ‘The poses of the hand are classified into 
and samifutahastafi,* as many as forty of the former and twenty- 
seven of the latter are described in the book. See infra about 23 
former and 13 latter types of handposes adopted in dancing, as 
mentioned in the Vimudharmottara, 

Mr. P. O. Matthai, M.A., Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, has kindly drawn my attention to the Administration 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Travancore. 
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of his deity. The ahkaya-hasta is the same as santida 
which latter term has been used by Varahamihira in his 
description of the two-, four- and eight-armed images of 
Vimn iBfhatsamhita, ch, 57, w. 33-5). This pose has 
been very characteristically explained by Utpala as ‘ the 
hand turned towards the visitor {i.e., turned to front) 
with fingers raised nTpwa.rds’ (drasturahhiniukhaurdhvdh~ 
gulih mntidakar ah'). One cannot improve upon this 
description and a glance at the right hand pose of the 
Mathura Buddha figure of the Kushan period sketched in 
Fig. 5 of Plate HI of my book will show that it fittingly 
illustrates the description. The right hand of the Siva- 
Vi^vamitra figure (on the coins of Dbaraghosa) sketched 
in Plate I, fig. 20 of my book is also in the same posture. 
Fig. 20 in Plate II is based on the representation of King 
Brahmadatta in the illustration of the Mahakapi Jataka 
at Bharhut ; the right hand of the king is shown also in 
the same pose, the artist thus typifying the protection 
assured by the king to the monkey chief, the Buddha 
himself in one of his numerous previous births. Some 
of the divinities represented on early Indian coins and 
seals have also one of their hands in the same pose. 
This is one of the commonest mudrds in which one or 
other hands of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and some Jaina 
images are shown and it stands for the assurance of fearless- 
ness, tranquillity and protection given by the deity to his 
worshipper. Varada- or simply mra-mudrd, also another of 
the typically common mudrds in iconographic art of ancient 
and mediaeval India, symbolises the bestowal of boon or 
benediction by the god on bis votary. In the Sivaite 
mythology, the act of grace- or benediction {anugraha) is 
regarded as one of the five principal activities of the lord 
Siva (pafica-hrtyas , mz., srsti, i.e., the act of creation, 
sthiti — of preservation, sam,Mra-—ot destruction, tirohhdva — 
of obscuration and anugraha — of grace). The stereotyped 
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manner of depicting this pose in art is by putting the palm 
spread outwards with the fingers pointing down; in standing 
figures the arm usually hangs down by the side of the body, 
while in seated ones the arm is sometimes flexed according 
to artistic requirements. Varahamihira while describing 
the four- and eight-armed images of Ekanarusa says that 
one right hand of either varieties of the goddess is to be 
shown in the varada pose. Utpala explains the term varada 
as the pose in which the palm with fingers pointing down- 
wards is shown inside out {uttano’ dho’ hg ulirhasto varadah ; 
Brhatsamhitd, ch. 57, p. 780). The aiijali, vandanl ornama- 
skdramiidrd is usually to be found in the hands of the devotees 
or in those of the attendant or subordinate deities. This is 
one of the earliest handposes recognisable in art, its antiquity 
going as far back as the age of the prehistoric Indus valley 
civilisation. I have referred in the last chapter to the 
supplicating pose of the figure kneeling before the tree god- 
dess on one of the Mohenjo-daro seals, the scene being 
described by Marshall as the epiphany of the tree spirit ; the 
hands are, however, not joined together as they should be in the 
samputdniali pose. But this is also not wanting ; several of the 
terracotta human figurines that were discovered at Harappa 
distinctly portray it. I may refer to a few descriptions of 
such clay figurines given by M.S. Vats : ‘No. 6 is a squatting 
male figure with folded hands,’ ‘No. 7 is seated with hands 
folded in devotional attitude,’ ‘No. 8, a rough figure seated 
on its haunches with arms clasped about the knees and hands 
folded in worship,’ ‘Nos. 9 and 10 also show male figurines 
with their hands folded above the breast. Reference has 
already been made by me in the last chapter to the two 
Mohenjo-daro seals which contain figures of a god seated in 
yoga posture, on whose either side kneels a half-human half- 
animal form of a Maga with hands uplifted in prayer. The 

’ ^Ixcavations at Harappa, p. 294, Pi. LXXVI, 
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above evidence fully proves that the idea of worship was well 
prevalent among the prehistoric people of the Indus valley. 
Kupiro Yakho (Kubera, the king of the Yaksas and the 
guardian of the northern quarter) is depicted in Bhar hut 
with his hands in the above pose (PI. II, Pig. 19); many 
more are the Yaksa, Naga, and human votaries that are 
shown with their hands in the devotional attitude. This is 
the most correct attitude of a devotee and sometimes this 
pose alone enables us to distinguish the chief deity from one 
subordinate to him. Thus, Nandin, originally Siva himself 
in theriomorphic form and afterwards his mount, is carved 
exactly like Siva in late mediaeval and modern reliefs of 
southern India, the only distinction lying in the fact of his 
front hands being in the namaskara pose (the backhands 
like those of Siva carry paraSu and wrga, Siva’s front hands 
being shown in the ab/ia?/a and purada poses). 

Dhyma-, yoga-, or samadhi-mudra is that particular pose in 
which The palm of the right hand is placed in that of the 
left hand and both together are laid on the crossed legs 
of the seated image’ (Rao). Thus, it is specially associated 
with a seated figure and is one of the most correct attitudes 
fer the practice of dhyana-yoga. One of the earliest descrip- 
f* tions of the correct posture of a yogi is to be found in the 

Bhagamdglta, whichsays that the yogi should be ‘steady, 
holding his body, head and neck balanced and motionless, 

’ fixing his gaze on the end of his nose, and looking not about 
him.’ ^ Samdnmphalasntta, one of the early Buddhist 
texts, also gives us a clear idea about the sitting posture of 
;*■ a yogi in these words : ‘nisidati pallaHkam dhhnjitvd ujmn 

kdyam panidhdya parimiikham satini npatthapetvd’ , i.e., 

^ Bhagavadgiia, VI, 13: Samam kdyaSirognvcm dharayanyu 
acalam sthirah I Sampreksya nasiUdgram svam disaScdnavalokayan li 
The above translation is taken from W. B, P, HilTe edition of the 
Bhagavadgiid, p. 167. 
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‘ (he) sits bending (the legs) crosswise (i.e., he sits cross- 
legged) on a raised seat, with erect body and setting up his 
memory (i.e., of the object of thought) in front.’ ^ But it 
is notewwthy that in the above two descriptions there is 
not the least allusion to the pose of the hand, which as the 
Indus valley seals show was different. The prototype of 
Siva-Paiupati shows his hands stretched sideways over the 
knees of the seated figure; this posture is also a yogic pos- 
ture and ascetics seated entranced in this manner can be 
found in India even now.^ The earliest approach to the 
dhydna mudra of the tex ts, as explained by the above 
"quotation from Eao, is to be found in the figure of a deity 
seated on a lotus seat, appearing on certain copper coins of 
Ujjaiu, dateable in the ‘2nd-3rd century B.C. (PI. II, Pig. 16)."' 

^ AMJ.AJl,, 1929-30, pp. 191-92. It was B. B. Chanda who first 
drew our attention to this passage as wtll as the Gita one, in order to 
explain the peculiar look and attitude of the mutilated limestone 
statue found at Mohenjo-daro as well as the three or one-faced deity 
on seals, already noted, Sankara in his commentary on the Oifd 
passage quoted above says that the phrase about ‘fixing liis gaze on 
the tip of his nose' is figuratively used and it really means ‘fixing the 
eyesight within.’ Hill, however, observes, that /there is no doubt 
that the physical posture was literally recommended.’ 

^ The description of Siva practising clhyfmayoga in the Kumdra- 
sambhava, however, gives a full idea of the handpose. The passage 
reads: P ary ah kahand hasthi rapurvakd yam rjvd ya tam saninamito b hayd- 
msam \ IJtidnapdiiidvayasamnivesdt prajullarajlvamivahkamadhye \\ 
The dsana is the same as padmMsana where the legs are 
interlocked on the seat, the upper part of the body remains 
straight and well-spread, both the shoulders being bent a little; 
the palms turned upwards are placed on the lap like a fullblown 
lotus. The fixing of the eyes on the tip of the nose is beautifully 
expressed by Kalidasa in the following verse (III, 47) : Kimcitjjrakdsa- 
stimitograidrair bhruvikriydyd virataprasangaih | Netrairavispandita- 
pak s m a w dlai r laksylkrtaghrd n-am a d ho m a yv k h. a i h \] 

Coomaraswamy found in it one of the earliest representations 
of Buddha in the dhydna pose, but it may as well stand for fSiva, the 
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In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are shown 
with their hands in this pose ; its association with asceticism 
{tapas) i s characteristically emphasised in the figures of Budd ha 
practising asceticism in the collections of the Peshwar and 
Lahore Museums.^ The red sandstone figure of Parsva- 
natha, from Mathura and now in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, shows the god seated erect with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dhyanamudm] it belongs to the 
early Kushan period.^ Many images Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain of the Gupta age, as well as of the early and late 
mediaeval periods, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu 
figures in the Mathura Museum characteristically portray- 
ing it." 

Two other miidrds, which are also found in the icono- 
graphic art of ancient and mediaeval India have been named 
by T. A. G. Rao as jmna and vyakhydna-, vitarka- or cin- 
mudni. Rao says, that in the former, ‘the tips of the middle 
finger and of the thumb are joined together and held near the 
heart, with the palin of the hand turned towards the heart.’ 
Fig. 2 in Plate III of my book illustrates this pose. The front 
right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh shows it ; but it can probably be traced to 
a period far earlier than the above belonging to the Gupta 

great Yogi. The coin device is very much blurred and it is not sure 
whether the palms of the fore-arms flexed inwards near the waist 
actually joined each other on the lap ; my drawing is based on the 
obverse of Fig. 10 in Plate X of Cunningham’s Coins of Ancient India. 

^ H. Hargreaves, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshwar 
Museum, PL 3. Cf. alsj statuette No. 1550 in the Mathura Museum; 
this Gandhara stone figurine showing the ascetic Buddha is said to 
have been found at Maholi village about 100 years ago; V. S. Agarwal, 
Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curson Museum of Archaeology, 
Muttra, p. 52, PI. XXII, Fig. 43. 

2 Coomaraswamy, H.I.LA., Pi. XXIII, Fig. 86. 

3 V. S. Agarwal, op. cif., Pi. XXII, Fig. 45. 
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date.^ Drawing No. I in Plate III is based on the figure of 
Ajakalaka Yaksa in Bharhut with his right hand in the 
same characteristic pose; the standing male figure in the 
representation of a donor couple (or are they Yaksa and 
Yaksiiii?) in the same plate has his left hand shown in the 
same pose, but it must be observed that in both a lotus flower 
is placed between the tips of the thumb and the index finger. 
We are not certain, however, whether this typical pose was 
known under that name as early as the 2nd century B.C.; 
as regards the flowers held in the hands, it should be noted 
that different objects such as a lotus flower, a rosary, a bowl, 
etc., are sometimes also placed in them even wdien they 
typify some particular pose (for example in some Dhyani 
figures of Buddha, an alms-bowl is placed on the hands 
showing dhynm-miidm) The cinmiidra is described by 
Rao thus , — ‘ the tips of the thumb and the fore-finger are 
made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, the other 
fingers being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to 
face the front.’ The hand in this pose is usually raised 
upwai’ds near the breast and it appears that this is the exact 
counterpart of j nma-miidrd . Rao remarks about it that 
it is the ‘ mudra adopted when an explanation or exposition is 
being given ; hence it is also called injakh yana-mudr d and 
sandariana-mvdrd ’ (PI. Ill, Pig. 3). The extreme right 
se^on of a large panel in the Cave temple of Raraesvara at 
Ellora depicts Subrahmanya teaching his father Siva the 
significance of Om ; the right hand of the polycephalous god 

’ T. A. G. Rao, Op. cH., Vol. II, PI. LXXT. B.ao wrongly des- 
cribed this relief as the Jfiana-Daksinamurti of Siva ; Yarde first 
corrected this mistake and identified the two ascetic figures seated 
side by side as Nara-Narayaua on the basis of the Visnudharmottara. 

^ For Ajalkada figure, see B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Vol. Ill, PI. 
LVII, Fig. 61; for the figure of the donor (?) couple, c/. Coomara. 
swamy. H.I.I.A., PI. XII, Fig. 44. . 
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is shown in the vyahhyana pose, a rosary being shown in 
the palm/ The two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh 
relief just referred to shows his right hand in the same pose, 
a rosary being also placed in the hand. One of the earliest 
representations of a teacher expounding his lessons or 
doctrines is to be found at Bharhut where the sage Dlrgha- 
tapasvi is shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils ; 
he is sitting at ease on a raised seat facing his four disciples 
seated below in a reverential attitude ; his left hand rests 
on his knee while his right hand is raised towards bis breast 
with the thumb and index finger projecting outward, the 
other fingers being bent inwards. It is true that the tips 
of the thumb and the fore-finger aie not joined together, 
but they also characteristically portray, the expounding 
pose.^ A reference now to the dharmacahra-mudra, though 
it is usually associated with the representations of Buddha 
figures and not with the same of any Brahmanical deity, will 
be of some interest. The particular pose symbolises the 
first preaching of the law by the Master at Sarnath, thus, 
figuratively speaking, setting thenceforward the w'heel of 
the Law in motion ; it was also used in the representation of 
the Great Miracle at Sravasti. The Gandhara artists were 
never sure about the mode in which it was to be depicted; 
sometimes the right hand of the Buddha was placed on the 
rim of a wheel on stand, at other times, the hand seemingly 
in the abhaiju pose was used to serve the purpose, while more 
frequently it was depicted in’ a manner that was not at all 
suggestive of any dear idea (the right band with fingers flexed 

‘ T. A. 0. Eao, op. cif., Vol. II, p. 3o0, pi. GV. The centre 
and left sectinns of the panel portray the incidents connected with the 
marriage of i5iva with Parvati. 

2 B. M. Barua, Bharhut, Book III, PI. LXXVTIT, Fig. 104; the 
inscription above reads: Dighatapasi sise anusasaii, i.o., ‘ Dirgha- 
tapasvT instructs his disciples.’ , Fig. 18 in PI. II of my book is based 
on the Bharhut figure of Dirghatapasvi, 
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inward was placed near the breast, the left hand with its 
fingers drawn together touching it from below). But in the 
truly Indian images of the Buddha from the Grupta period 
onwards, the dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Pig. 4, Plate III, of my book. A 
glance at the drawing will at once show that this bandpose 
is nothing but the combined representation of jndna and 
'vydkhydna miuirds, the left hand being in the former and 
the right in the latter. The ideology here is thus character- 
istically expressive, Buddha in the act of expounding the 
true knowledge which he had himself first obtained through 
his efforts.' 

The katycivalamhita- or katisamsthita-hasta is the pose 
in which ‘ the arm is let doyvn so as to hang by the side 
of the body, and the hand is made to rest on the loin, 
indicating thus a posture of ease ’ (Rao) ; but the hand is 
usually bent a little at the elbow and placed on the upper part 
of the waist. This is one of the commonest poses in which 
the left hand of a standing image is shown (in seated 
images also, this pose is commonly met with). Figures 
19, 20, 21, 22 and 28 in Plate I of my book illustrate the 
manner in which it appears in the depiction of deities on 
early Indian coins. Figure 28 is sketched from a punch- 
marked coin in the Purnea hoard. Fig. 19, from Siva on some 
coins of Wema Kadphises, Fig. 20, from the Siva-Vi^vamitra 
on Dharaghosa’s silver coins. Fig. 21, from Siva Ghatresvara 
on some Kuninda coins, Fig. 22, from LaksmI on the unique 
coin with the legend ‘ Pakhalavadidevata ’ grouped by the 
numismatists in the Indo-Scythic series. The goddess 
tentatively identified by me as Durga Simhavahini or 
Ekanam^a appearing on certain copper coins of Axes shovi's 

^ This interpretation of the dharmacakra-mudra was first 
suggested by me in my article on * The Webbed Fingers of Buddha ’ 
published in the Indian Historical Quarterly ^Ydl. VI, 1930. p. 722, 
f. n. 4. 
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this characteristic pose (PI. VII, Pig. 6). Varahamihira 
described the image of Bkanamsa as Katisamsthitavamakam 
sarojamitarena codvahatl, \.e., ‘ hex left hand is placed on 
her waist while the other (right) hand holds a lotus flower ’ 
{BrJiatsamhita , p. 780). The standing images of Buddha, 
the Nagas and various other divinities, belonging to the 
early Kushan period onwards found at Mathura and 
adjacent places very frequently display this attitude ; the 
Katra , Anyor and Mankuwar figures of seated Buddha also 
show the same pose. Coomaraswamy was fully justified 
that this pose along with the raised right hand was the 
iconographic pose far excellence in ancient and mediaeval 
India. Figure 14 in Plate II of my book, based on the 
device of a Mathura coin, shows that perhaps the order 
was sometimes, though very rarely, reversed. Figure 1, in 
Plate IV, is sketched from the usual pose appearing in 
many Brahmanical images. A brief reference to the 
kayotsarga pose which is usually adopted in the represen- 
tations of the Jinas will not be out of place here. In it 
the hands are shown hanging straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this 
is described by Varahamihira as djdnulamhabdhu, i.e., 

‘ the arms long enough to reach the knees ’ (this is one of 
the characteristic signs of the great men and divine beings). 
E. P. Chanda was the first to note the portrayal of this 
pose on some Indus Valley seals {cf. the seal with the 
epiphany of the tree-spirit, discussed by me in Chapter V) ; 
Fig. 13, in Plate II, sketched by me from a punch-marked 
coin device, also portrays the same hand-pose. 

Kataka- or sinihakarria-hasta denotes that particular 
pose wherein ‘ the tips of the fingers are loosely applied 
to the thumb so as to form a ring or, as somewhat poetically 
expressed by the latter name, so as to resemble a lion’s 
ear’ (Rao). As Gopinath/Eap has rightly understood, 
this pose is very useful in the depiction of goddesses in 

36— 1S07B 
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whose liantls fresh flowers are often inserted ; it is thus 
very coinraon in the iconographic representation of divinities. 
One of the earliest instances of this posture is to be found 
in the. figure of ' Sirima devata at Bharhut where lier right 
hand holding a lotus flower (partially broken) shows it, 
her left hand hanging stiffly by her side. Dandaliiisla or 
gajaliasta lias got the technical sense of the hand and arm 
being thrown forward (sometimes across the body), appear- 
ing like a straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant 
(PI. in, Fig. 8). The palm in this drawing seems to be in 
the raifwi/a/iT madra and sometimes, especially in the well- 
known Nataraja images of Siva, this mudra is also recogni- 
sable. This pose is usually met with in images of gods 
or goddesses shown in the dancing attitude. Siva Nataraja 
dancing vigorously on the back of Muyalaka or the apasmara- 
purusa, Nrtya-Ganapati, Krsna Kaliyadamana, dancing 
Camunda and such other images have one of their hands 
in the above pose. The figure of the danseuse on 
the right side in drawing No. 22, Plate IT, has her right 
arm and hand extended forward in a manner somewhat 
different from the above, but it can justifiably be described 
to be another variety of the same pose. Several other 
dancing Apsaras in Bharhut have one of their hands 
extended in a different manner, but all illustrate the idea 
of a straight staff or an elephant trunk. The significance 
of sucihasta has already been explained by me ; it is 
comparatively rare in iconographic art (PI. IV, Pig 6, but 
it should be shown upside down). x\nother very suggestive 
ban .1 pose is the tarjjcmlhasta, where the projected fore- 
finger of the right hand points upwards (in the sfici, it 
usually points downwards, the hand being held down), 
‘ as if the owner of the hand is warning or scolding another’ 
(Hao). A person while threatening or admonishing another 
very often holds his hand in this position and so there is 
a characteristic conformity here between the actual practice 
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and artistic representation (PI. IV, Pig. 6). In "N'nirayana 
saf/ftr/nr/s, ItlarTcI and several other goddesses arc very often 
described as, tarjjam-pSkthasta, i.e., ‘ with a hand holding a, 
(arjjani-jiai^a ' ; it is not meant hereby lliat the deity holds a 
noose ipasa) in one hand while another is shown in the tarjjani 
pose. The epithet really means that the noose which is 
meant for chastisement is placed in the same hand vvhicli is 
shown in the threatening pose ; this interpretation is actually 
borne out by the images of the above goddesses. One of the 
earliest representation of this particular hasta is to bo found 
in a Jataka relief on one of the coping stones at Bharimt ; 
this scene has been tentatively identified by B. M. Barua 
as illustrating the Gahapati Jaiaka (Patisboll, 199). The 
standing figure on the right side in this section of the 
coping, none other than the Bodhisuttva himself tis the 
householder, is threatening find admonishing with the 
projecting forefinger of his raised right hand another male 
figure shown seated below cowering; a female figure is seen 
peeping out of a hut, to whom the seated figure points with 
both hands (the pose in which the latter’s hands are shown 
can with some justification be called suci).^ The right hand 
of Sudar^ana Yaksini in Bbarhut seems to be in a pose 
practically similar to the tarjiam (PI. II, Pig. 23). Barua is 
not quite accurate in his description of the Yaksini when he 
writes ‘ the four fingers of her right hand are bent towards 
the palm, while the thumb remains stretched out’; his 
plate (op. cit., Vol. Ill, PI. LXIV, Pig. 74) as well as 

, ‘ For the story and illustration, cf. B. M. Barua, Bharhui 
Vol. 11, pp. 105-lUG, Vol. ni, PI. LXXVI, Fig. 102. Barua thus 
describes the attitudes of the two male figures in the scene; 
the seated man ‘ with downcast eyes is pleading his innocence 
by referring to the woman with the forefingers of his two hands 
directed towards her,’ while ’the standing one, the owner of ihe 
house, ‘ is angrily asking the accused tc) explain his conduct threaten- 
ing him with the forefinger of his upraised hand.* 
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my drawing definitely shows that three fingers are only bent 
inwards, both the forefinger and the thumb remaining 
stretched upwards. 

T. A. G. Eao rightly observes that ‘ vismaya-hasta 
indicates astonishment and wonder. In this pose the fore- 
arm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up and 
the palm turned away from the observer (PI. IV, Pig. 4).’ 
The relief illustrating the Gandesanugrahamurti of Siva in 
the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeeveram, belonging to the 
Pallava period, shows the father of Can^e^a ‘ fallen on the 
ground, with his left hand held in the msmaya pose ’ 
(for the story and its illustration, cf. Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 209 and Pi. XLIX, Pig. 2). It will be of use to refer 
here to the Figure No. 3 in Plate IV of my book ; the draw- 
ing is based on a railing pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan 
period in the collection of the Mathura Museum. A male 
figure is shown standing with the index and middle fingers 
placed on his chin. The figure has been rightly identified 
by V. S. Agrawala and B. S, Upadhya as the young hermit 
Rsyasrnga ; they observe, ‘ This mudra is indicative of 
astonishment (vismaya) and reflection {vitarku). The eye- 
balls are turned upwards and the whole expression is one 
of deliberation in which an awareness of the immediate 
surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the face.’ 
The story of B^yasniga is often narrated at length in the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and the most sugges- 
tive moment in it is that in which the young Brahmacarin 
for the first time beholds a maiden ; . t.he artist has chosen 
this moment and has very effectively portrayed the pleasant 
wonder of the unsophisticated youth when sex consciousness 
was being aroused in bis mind.' The handposes which are 

* For the identification of this relief, of. ‘ A relief of Esyasrnga 
in the Mathura Museum’, in J. I. 0. 8. A., Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 624, 
PI. XI; see also V. S. Agrawala, Handbook to the Sculptures in the 
Mathura Museum, p. 42, PL XVI, Fig. 58. 
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depicted in Figures 6 and 7 in Plate No. Ill of my book 
should be studied now. The former figure which is based 
on the bronze statuette of Harpocrates (thus identified by 
Marshall) unearthed at Taxila shows the right hand of the 
child god raised towards his face with the index finger 
placed on the chin in token of silence. The latter is 
sketched from a four-armed Visnu image from Khajuraho 
whose front left hand is shown in similar pose (the index 
finger here more suggestively touches the left corner of the 
lower lip) ; this is one of the most unique representations of 
Visnu and no text is known to me which enjoins that Visnu 
is to be shown in such a pose. Upadhya and Agrawala have 
very correctly drawn our attention in their article above to 
the Kumdrasaynbhava passage which describes Nandi guarding 
the entrance of Siva’s place of meditation : “ Nandi posted 
at the entrance of the bower, having a golden-staff resting 
against his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with 
a gesture in which a finger of his right hand touched his 
mouth. The bronze image of Hanumun, one of the four 
(the others being of Eama, Laksmana and Sita) belonging 
to the temple of Shermadevi in the Tinnevelly district of the 
Madras Presidency, shows his right hand placed upon the 
mouth indicating the attitude of silent respect and ungrudging 
obedience of the devoted follower.^ Figure 21 in Plate II of 

^ Kutndrasambhavam, III, 41; Latdgrhadvaragato’tha nandi 
vmiapraliosiharpiiahemavetrali | MuhharpituikdhgulisamjHayawa nid 
cdpalayeti ganan vyunamt il For the Harpocrates figure, of. Marshall, 
A guide to Taxila, p. 79, PI. XV; according to him, it is a late 
Hellenistic work. Vogel identified the ilsyaSrfiga figure as ‘probably 
aYakgaofa fashionable type,’ suggesting that its pose resembled 
that of Harpocrates (Xrs Asiatica, Vol. XV, p. 102), but this suggestion 
was rightly challenged by Agrawala and Upadhya. For the Khajuraho 
Visnu, see J. I. 0. 8. A., Vol. I, p. 103, PI. XXX. 

^ T. A. G. Eao, op. cii., Vol. I, PI. LTV. Another bronze 
figure of the same monkey-god hailing from Eamesvaram portrays 
the identical pose. 
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my book is also another UQuamed handpose where two 
fingers (index and thumb) are put inside the mouth in order 
to produce some whistling sound ; the left hand ■ is shown 
in that pose, while the right one waves high one end of 
the scarf worn by the figure. This drawing is based on 
a deva figure from Bharhut relief depicting the victory 
of Buddha over Mara (Barua, Bharhut, Mol. 111/ Pi. 
XXXVII). Exactly the same posture is shown on similar 
figures appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in 
numerous reliefs from Gandbara. The wavins of the 
cloth is called cellukhepa in Pali and is expressive of the 
great joy of the waver ; the left hand pose, thus, is also 
of similar import. Even now boys who are able to do it 
uses the above expressive pose to give vent to their joy 
by whistling. I may say that I have not met with any 
such pose in my study of the Brahmanical sculptures of 
different periods. 

A somewhat detailed reference has been made to the 
various handposes which are usually depicted in the images 
of the Hindu divinities and their attendants. The bhu- 
sparsa or bhumisparm pose, in Which the left hand rests 
on the lap with palm outward and the right touches the 
seat below, is particularly associated with Buddhist icono- 
graphy. This pose illustrates the story of Buddha’s calling 
the earth as his witness for testifying his right to sit 
on the Vajrasana under the Bodhi tree, which was 
challenged by Mara, just prior to his enlightenment. 
Grunwedel has remarked that ‘certain hand-postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position 
of the hands in the chief figure becomes an indication of 
the legend ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 177). This observation 
is mainly applicable to the two, viz., the dharmacakra and the 
bhuspar&a-miidrd ; botli these were principally connected 
with Ihddhism and in developed Mahayana iconography, 
they were the typical handposes of the two Dhyani 
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Budcllias, m; 2 ., Yairocana and Aksobhya respectively. Tlie 
nearest approach of the latter pose in Hindu iconograpliy 
is to be found in the two-armed figure of Nara in the 
Deogarh relief already noted where the god is seated in the 
ardha-pafyanka hsh\oi\ on a raised seat with the index 
and the middle fingers of bis left hand touching his seal ; 
but unlike the Buddhist mode of representing the 
we find here the palm of the hand as turned outward. 

A few remarks about the complicated handposes which 
are reproduced by me in Plate V are necessary. I have 
already shown that these were mainly ritualistic in 
character adopted by the sadhaka in the performance of his 
sddhand or the hhakta in the worship of the deity of his 
choice. I have selected at random the eight mndras from 
the manuscript text in order to show how the particular 
postures adopted by the. sadhaka in the most intricate 
processes of his sddhand are indicative of the ideas contained 
in the mantras uttered by him with every different pose. 
The eight mantras associated with eight figures are thus 
laid down in the text : 1. Om vujrunalahandaha-patliama- 
bhanjana hum ; 2. Om vajrapdsa hrhn ; 3, Oni vajrapuspe 
svdhd ; 4. Oni vajradvi(di)pe svdhd ; 5. Om vajrdniknsa ja ; 
6. Om vajranaivedya svdhd; 7. Om sarwatathagatasiddhi- 
vajrasamaya tistha esastvdm dlidraydmi vajrasattra hi hi 
hi hi humiti ; 8. Om sarvvavit vajradhnpc tram. Now, 
the ideological association of the mndras numbering 1, 2, 
3, 7 and 8 with the different mantras are not difficult to 
follow ; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in some mystic way may contain 
the outline representation of a lamp, an elephant-goad 
and a. pot of offering, ft may be noted here that the 
nivedya or naivedya mudra outlined by Poduval is closely 
similar to No. 6 in my plate ; I may also observe that the 
Brahmin priests when they dedicate any naivedya (or 
offering) to the deity usually adopt this mudra and taking 
a flower with the tips of the index fingers of the two 
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interlocked bands drop it on the naivedya. The waving 
flames of fire, the hands tied by a noose (pdsa) and tlie 
offering of a palmfnl of flowers to the deity are charac- 
teristically expressed by Figs. 1, 2 and 3 ; Fig. 7 expresses 
the invocation of the success attained by all Tathagatas, 
symbolised here by the vajra and ghantd (bell, does 
it also indicate time?) and asking it to stay with the 
sadhaka, as he holds these symbols in his hand ; Fig. 8 
simply shows the incense-burner with smoke issuing 
from it held in the right hand, the left hand being placed 
below.’ 

The Dhrumheras or the principal types of Visnu images 
are grouped under three broad heads, viz., stlidnaka 
(standing), asana (seated) and sayana (recumbent), in the 
Vaikhdnasdgama text. The images of the other gods and 
their attendants also are represented in one or other of the 
first two attitudes, the recumbent ones being very rare. 
Beveral varieties of images also are to be found in dancing 
or flying pose, the latter being mostly used in the represen- 
tation of such accessories as the Yidyadharas and others. 
In the case of standing images, different types of stance 
are met with, while there are numerous varieties of sitting 
postures in which the seated images are shown. Four 


^ The text from which the above poses as well as the 
mantras are taken is a late 18th century Vajrayana one collected 
by P. 0. Bagchi from Nepal. In its colophon I read, ‘ Iti snmacohd- 
kyaraja-durgatiparisodhanamukyakhyana. heguri{‘>) samdpia I Samvaf 
915 pausaiukle ekadasl brhaspativara hinhu{?) \ Suvarunpanari- 
inahdnayare idntighatamahasihSne hemakaramahaviMravestifu tavj 
ldcchito{‘}) ratJiydkavdhdmyd(?) 6rlva}Tacdrya ndmasamgati nf(thaja{?) 
tha{7) durgatipar'dodhana-samadhi4hamanam{?) coycijnra{7) iubhah\\' 
The language is corrupt Sanskrit and there seems to be some inter- 
mixture of New'ari in it. The date 915 Newar Samvat corresponds 
to c. 1795 A.D. 
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different standing postures were usually adopted by the 
Indian iconographer in tbe representation of the sthanaka- 
murtis ; these postures are usually called ‘bhaiigas, i.e., 
flexions or attitudes.’ They were samabhanga or samapada, 
dhhanga, tribhahga and atibhanga. The first denotes the 
equipoised body where ‘ the right and left of the figure are 
disposed symmetrically, the sutra or plumb line passing 
through tbe navel, from the crown of the head to a point 
midway between the heels ’ (Tagore). Thus, the weight of 
the whole body is equally distributed on both the legs and 
the poise is firm and erect, there being no bend in the body. 
Many are the Indian images which are shown in this 
attitude, the most typical being the early and late figures of 
the Jain Tirthahkaras whose hands also hang straight down 
by their sides without showing the least bend in them 
(kdyotsarga). The Brahmanical and Buddhist divinities 
when they are depicted in the above attitude usually show 
various dispositions of their hands, either according to the 
nature of the ideas expressed by them or according to the 
type of the w'eapon or emblem held in them. Sirima-devata 
and many other Vyautara-devatas on the Bharhut railing 
stand in the samabhanga attitude. Figures 7, 8, and 20 in 
Plate I (varieties of Siva on Ujjain and Audumbara coins). 
Figure I in Plate AMI (Gaja-LaksmI on some coins of 
Azilises), Figure 7 in Plate IX (Mahasena on Huvishka’o 
coins) and Figure 2 in Plate X (Gaja-Laksmi on a Bhita 
seal) are shown in the above pose. Abhahga is that form of 
standing attitude ' in which the plumb-line or the centre 
line, from the crown of the head to a point midway between 
the heels, passes slightly to the right of the navel ’ (Tagore). 
In other words, in this form, a slight bend both in the 
upper and the lower halves of the figure is definitely 
perceptible. Many also are tbe Indian images which are 
represented in this pose ; Figures 13 and 19 in Plate I (Siva 
on some Ujjain coins and the same god on some coins of 

,37— 1307B ; 
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Wema Kadphises), Figures 4, 5 and 7 in Plate VII (Visnu 
on a Kushan seal, Pma on some coins of Huvishka a 
goddess with cakra on Maues’ coins)^ Figures 2, 5 and 6 in 
Plate YIII (Siva on some coins of Maues, as well as of 
Huvishka-Fig. 4 on a seal of the Saka period has, however, 
been identified as Poseidon trampling on a bull-shaped river 
god), the figures of Siva and Skanda Kumara Visakha on 
Huvishka’s coin reproduced in Plate IX (Figs. 1, 2 and 8), 
Ganga and Saraswati (?) in Plate X (Figs. 1 and 3, Pig. 1 
shows Gairga on the elephantine Makara on the reverse side 
of the Tiger-slayer type coins of Samudra Gupta and Pig. 3, 
possibly Saraswati on those of Narendra-vinata, a Bengal 
king of the late Gupta period) can be described as standing 
in the ahhahga pose. The tribhahga pose has been described 
by A. N. Tagore as one in which ‘ the centre line passes 
through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of the chest, 
the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. The 
lower limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the 
right (or left) of the figure, the trunk between the hips and 
neck, to the left (or right), while the head leans towards 
the right (or left).’ It should be noted that the number of 
bends in the figure is three and thus, the name is quite 
appropriate. The pose may not be as common as the 
above two, but it is also used in the iconographic art of 
ancient and mediaeval India, especially in the representa- 
tions of goddesses and other attendants of principal deities. 
Rsya^rnga on the Mathura railing (PI. IV, Fig. 3) and the 
goddess on certain copper coins of Azes, tentatively identified 
by me as Durga (PI. VIII, Fig. 6) are undoubtedly depicted 
in the trihhanga pose. Atihhahga has rightly been described 
by A. N. Tagore as really an emphasised form of the 
trihhanga, the sweep of the trihhanga curve being consider- 
ably enhanced. The upper portion of the body above the 
limbs below are thrown to right or left, backwards or 
forwards, like ‘ a tree caught in a storm,’ This type is 
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comparative!}’ rarely represented in Indian art and is used in 
the depiction of dynamic action on the part of the divinity ; 
several [/gra (terrific) forms of Saiva and Sakta deities and 
the various Krodha-devatas of the Vajrayana Buddhism are 
usually depicted in this manner. Beference may be made 
Iiere to the dltdha and jnatydMha poses in which some 
sthdnakamiirtis are shown. Alidhapada, which is sometimes 
loosely called dlldhdsana , denotes that particular mode o; 
standing in which the right knee is thrown to the front 
and the leg retracted, while pratydltdhapada is just its 

opposite; both these attitudes are adopted in shooting 
arrows and one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to 
be found in the two arrow-shooting figures of tJsa and 
Pratyusa, the two goddesses of dawn accompanying 
Surya in the old stone railing at Bodh Gaya. In a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Surya is seated on a chariot and one of the arrow- 
shooting figures is present, the other being broken away. 
Another very early representation of the dllilha pose is 
outlined in the drawing No. 25 in Plate I, which is based 
on a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among 
the Purnea hoard. Siva appearing on the Sirkap bronze 
seal of Sivaraksita and on some copper coins of Maues (Pigs. 
1 and 3, PI. YIII) is shown in the same posture, though 
he is not depicted as shooting arrows. Tantrasdra describes 
the Brahraanical goddess Tara, ideologically similar to the 
same goddess in the ")'ajrayana pantheon and most probably 
a borrowal from it, as ‘fierce and standing in the pratydlujha 
attitude ’ (prafydltdhapaddm ghordm). The standing pose 
shown in Figure 28, Plate I (drawing from a figurine on a 
few punch-marked coins in the Purnea hoard) is very 
interesting. The right knee flexed outwards with the right 
leg crossing the left leg firmly planted reminds us of the 
posture in which some Yak^i^Is on Bbarhut and Mathura 
railing are depicted ; some mediaeval and modern figures 
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of Krsna in several of his lUamurtis are also shown in 
this pose2 

Mention may be made here of the various poses or 
sthanas in which pictures of gods and men are to be shown, 
according to the Visnudharmoltara. There are as many as 
13 sihS/nas, viz., prsthdgata, rjvdgata, rnadhydrdha, ardhar- 
dha, sdcikftamukha, nata, gandapardvrtta, prsthdgata {?), 
pdrsvdgata, ullepa, calita, uttdna and valita. The above 
poses are characterised by the position of the legs and feet 
which are varied by a series of motions like mimkha, dlldha 
and pratyalidha (poses peculiar to arches— Tatra vaiidkham- 
alldharn pratydUdhani ca dhanvinam), cilragomutrakagata (?) 
and visama (peculiar to wielders of sword and shield), 
calita^ khalita (balita ?), dyasta {dyata ?) and alldhaikapada 
(peculiar in turn to the holders of a spear, a tomara, i.e., 
an iron club, a stone and a bhindipdla, i.e., a small javelin 
or dart to be thrown at the enemy), savalgita (in a sort of 
gallop ? — pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wdieel, 
a trident, a mace, a kunapa, i.e., a kind of spear). The 
above varieties of the positions of legs and feet are in 
addition to the two principal groups of standing postures, 
viz., sama and arddhasama or asama which are respectively 
well-planted and in motion (Samascarddhasamah pdddh 
susthiidni caldni ca I Samasamapadastham ca dviindham 
stlidnakarn hhavet ll ) . Saniapdda is also known as the 
stance which is pddabhuyistha (feet firmly and squarely 
planted ?), while the other type {i.e., asama or arddhasama 
should be (known as) mandala (in rotatory motion ; 
Tadgatvd padabhuyistham stJidnam samapadam smrtam I 

Mandalanca dvitiyam sydt ). One foot firmlj planted, the 

other shown in moving posture is really the arddha-samapada 

^ The names of the 4 principal standing poses described above 
are from A. N. Tagore's * Somo Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy ' 
(published by the Indian Society of Oriental Art), pp. 11-lS. 
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or ekasamapada, as seems to be the sense in the descriptiju 
of the standing pose of the female figures in the text. The 
author of the Visnudhamiottara describes the attitude in 
which the female figures are to be shown in this manner — 

‘ one of the legs (should be) in the samastham (straightly 
planted), the other in the vidgala (does it refer to the 
manner of showing one leg crossing the other firmly planted 
leg? — cf. Fig. 28 in Plate I, it is a female figure as is clear 
from the big braid behind the head), the body should be 
shown in a graceful manner^ sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance^ with the front part 
of the loins being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and 
well-adjusted — 'thus should a sage paint a female figure.” 

^ The above extracts are from Vimudharmoitara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 
b9, verses 39-50. The descriptiou of the postures is introduced there 
to show how they can be painted with the help of decrease and 
increase (kattya and vrddhi, translated by St. Kramrisch as ‘the 
science of foreshortening’). Kramrisoh’s translation of many of the 
above passages seems to me somewhat inaccurate. Verses 49-50 read — 
Ekapddasamasthdnam dvitlyena tu vidgalam I Sarlram ca mlllani 
sydt savastambhail.i hvaciddhrtayn (in the edited text the reading is 
kvaciddmtam which is evidently incorrect) I! Lildvilamvihhrdntam 
visalajaghanasthalam I Sthiraikapadavinyasain slrinipani vilikhed- 
budhali ii These have been translated by her in the following way — 

‘ The flight (Lit. running away) of stout men is in some cases depicted 
with one leg in a straight position and with the other (placed in such 
a way that) the wanton body should be (shown) with the neck 
stretched forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the hips and 
loins broad and flurried, on account of amorous dalliance.’ There can 
be little doubt that both the couplets, my translation of which is 
given above, describe the standing pose of a female figure. Tne 
passages are bristling in technical terms, many of which may not be 
correctly printed in the text; the significance of a good many of them 
again is unknown to us at present and so the task of translating them 
is extremely difiicult. I myself have not attempted to translate 
literally some of the terms quoted by me. 
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Only a small number of the multifarious poses noted above 
from the, Visnudharmottara, however, though they could all 
be painted by skilled artists on canvas, wall or such other 
objects, were actually used by the image-makers of ancient 
and mediaeval India in the depiction of the cult-deities and 
their attendants. Moreover, it was the lyrical painting 
(vainika) which was very rich in ‘ ideal proportion and ni 
poses {pfamdnasthdna-lamhMdhya) and which dealt with 
‘happenings on earth, not with the iconography of the 
gods.’ As Coomaraswamy remarks, ‘ the action will 
require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the 
image of a god ’ {J. A. (h S., Yol. 52, 1932, p. 15). That 
the ‘ frontal pose ’ was the most appropriate one in the 
depiction of the cult deity is proved by the 51at verse of the 
chapter on Pratimalaksana in the Brhatsamhitd ; it says 
that the image which leans to the left side causes harm to 
the wife and that leaning to the right diminishes the span 
of life (of the donor ; — Vdmdoanatd patnlm daksinavinata 
kinastydyuh). 

Yarious kinds of asanas are prescribed for different types 
of divinities in the iconographic texts. The Akirbudhnya- 
sarriliitd (Ch. 30) mentions as many as eleven principal 
asanas such as cakra, padma, kurma, ^ndyura, kaikkuta, vira, 
tvasiika, hhadra, simlia, mukta and gomukha {Gakram padma- 
sanam kurmam mdyuram kaikkutam tathd i Virdsanain 
svastikani ca hhadram simhdsanam tathd 11 Muktdsanam 
goynukham ca mukhydnyetdnindrada 11 ). After naming them, 
the author describes each type of the sitting posture in detail; 
all these are evidently yogic asanas adopted by a yogi as aids 
to his concentration. It should be noted that in the above 
list some can be understood to mean the particular animal 
or object whose name is associated with them. Thus, 
kurmdsana in one context may mean that it is the 
tortoise which serves as the seat (of a particular god or 
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goddess— c/. the river goddess Yamuna who is kurma- 
sana) while in another would indicate that type of 
sitting pose in which ‘ the legs are crossed so as to make 
the heels come under the glutuses {Gudham nipidya 
gulfhabhyam vyutkramena sarndhitah \ Etatkurmdsamm 
froktam yogasiddhikaram param li). The earliest example 
of this sitting posture, as I have elsewhere suggested, is 
probably to be found in the seated prototypes of Siva-Pasu- 
pati on some Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals. Padmdsana , 
may very well signify a lotus as the seat of the deity; but as 
a particular type of sitting posture it can be described as 
one in which ‘the two legs are kept crossed so that the feet 
are brought to rest on the thighs’ {Urvorupari smnstMpya 
uhhe pddatale sukhavi \ Padmasammidam proktam . . . . .). 
The kukkutdsam as a sitting posture is a variety of padmd- 
sana, where the whole weight of the body rests on two arms 
placed on the ground on both sides, the body thus hanging 
in the air {Padmasanamadhisthaya jdnvantaravinissrtau l 
Karau bhfimau nivesyaitad vyomasthah kukkutdsanam \). 
When the thighs are placed together and the left foot rests 
upon the right thigh and the left thigh on the right foot it 
is known as vtrdsana {Ekatroruni samsthdpya padamekam- 
athetaram l Umm pade nivedyaitadvlrdsanamuddhrtam •'). 
In the hhadrasana , the heels of the legs which cross each 
other are placed under the testes and the two big toes of the 
feet are held by the hands. Eao says that ‘in the simhdsana 
the legs are crossed as in the kurmdsana; and the palms of 
the hands, with the fingers kept stretched out, rest supinely 
upon the thigli, while the mouth is kept open and the eyes 
are fixed upon the tip of the nose {Ndsdgra-nyastanayano 
vydttavaktra rjussudhi.k), A few of the eleven yogic asanas 
as mentioned in the AMrbudhnyasarnhita have been described 
above; many more are to be found in Tantric and other 
texts. The Niruktat antra, as quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, refers to innumerable dsanas (as many as 84 lacs). 
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blit specially selects two among them, viz., siddhasana ‘dnd 
kamddsana. But in the representations of the deities and 
their accessories, very few of them are actually used. The 
most commonly depicted sitting posture among the above is 
the padmasana which is illustrated by lig. 5 in Plate III. 
Virdsana is the mode in which the Indians usually sit and 
is illustrated by Figures 15 and 18 in the same plate (No. 16 
from an Ujjain coin, No, 18 from a Bharhut relief). The 
Aihole figure of Visnu described by T. A. G. Eao as Vird- 
sanarnurti does not actually sit in the mrdsana mode, but 
in an easy pose which is known as sukhdsana, wheve one 
leg generally the left one rests on the seat while the right 
knee is raised upwards on the seat and the right arm rests 
on the raised knee. V The figure of Siva seated on his 
mount in Figure 7, Plate X, is also depicted in a pose some- 
what similar to that of Aihole Visnu (it is a gem intaglio 
formerly in the Pearse collection now acquired by the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta). A yogio asam which is some- 
limes to be found in the representations of deities but which 
is not included in the above list is the utkutihasana where 
one sits with his heels kept close to the bottom and with 
the back slightly curved and the forearms resting on the 
knees raised above the seat. In order to keep the knees in 
the above position, a cloth band known as yogapatta is tied 
round the raised knees (PI. IV, Fig. 5). The sitting 


^ For the Aihole Visnu figure, see T. A. G. Eao, np. cii,, 
Vol. I, PI. XXX, On the obverse of the coins of Narendravinata, 
the king is shown as sealed on a couch in a similar pose, the 
difference l}ing in the ie^t knee being flexed upwards and i he right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat. This pose is also sometimes 
described as mahdrdjalild. The Simhanada variety of Avaiokitesvara 
and the Mahjuvara one of ManjuM Bodhisattvas are usually depicttd 
iu this pose. . : '' ” ' ; 
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posture is used in some images of seated Kevala Narasiraha 
(c/. the Halebidu figure illustrated by T. A. G. Rao in his 
book, Vol. I, PI. XLII) and of Lakulisa the founder of the 
Pasupata sect. Figure 2 in Plate IV shows a Yaksa, found 
at Maholi near Mathura and now in the Mathura Museum, 
who has a band passing round his raised left knee and his 
projecting belly. Paryankdsam can be understood in the 
sense of a sitting posture in which both the legs are made 
to dangle down from whatever type of seat the figure sits 
on ; this type of sitting posture is sometimes curiously 
described as ‘ seated in an European fashion.’ Seated 
figures of Maitreya in mediaeval Buddhist art are very 
frequently depicted in the above mode ; the figure of Ambika 
On the reverse side of some coins of the Chandragupta- 
KumaradevI type sits on her lion mount in the above pose 
(PI. X, Fig. 8). Vapriparyaiika, haddhupadmdsana and 
vajrdsana — all seem to denote the type of sitting attitude, 
similar to padmasana. The Tantrasdra describes oajrdsana 
as that kind of dsana in which the feet are placed on the 
thighs one upon another with the toes shown upwards and 
on which the hands are placed {Uwvoh padau kramdnnyaset 
kriva. pratyanmukhdhguU \ Kamu nidadhydddkhydtam vajm- 
sanamanuttamam) . The A-ajrayana sddhanas describe a 
type of Buddha image known as Vajrasana Buddha where 
the god is seated in the above pose with this difference that 
only his left hand with palm upwards is placed on his lap 
and the right touches the lotus-seat on which he is seated 
(bhusparsamudm) . The oblong seat beneath the Bodhi-tree 
is also described as Vajrasana or the diamond throne in 
Buddhist texts. One of the commonest types of sitting 
modes is the arddhaparyahkasana, known also as lalitdsnna 
or lalitdksepa, in which one leg, usually the left" leg, is tucked 
up on the seat, while the right one dangles down along it. 
Many Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain deities who are 
profusely endowed with ornaments are often depicted in this 

88—13073 
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pose In the Couch type coins of Chandragupta II, the 
king is seated in this graceful pose with his right leg tucked 
up on the seat (a couch — paryahlca) and thg left leg hanging 
down.^ 

The word dsana can also mean a seat or even a pedestal ; 
in the latter sense the word pltha is frequently used. Thus 
PadmapUha would indicate the lotus seat on which the 
deities are often seated. T. A. G. Eao refers to five 
different kinds of such asanas as mentioned in the Stipra- 
hhedagama, viz., anantasana, sinihdsana, yogdsana^ 
padmdsana and vimaldsana. ‘According to Chandrajnana, 
anantasana is a triangular seat, simhasana rectangular, 
■simaldsana hexagonal, yogdsana octagonal and padmd- 
sana circular.’ But the manner in which, reference 
is made to these five types of asanas in the above 
text proves that these were detached plthas which were 
used on particular occasions for seating the image. The 
Snprabhedagama writes, ‘ ananfasana should be used as the 
seat for the image when it has to witness amusements, 
simhasana when it has to be bathed, yogdsana during invoca- 
tion, padmasana during the conduct of worship and vimal- 
Ssana when the offerings are offered.’ Eao describes four types 
of asanas ov pUhas, viz., hhadrapltha {Wiadrdsana) , kfvrmd- 
sana, pretdsana and sinihdsana. The height of the first 
is divided into 16 parts, ‘ of which one forms the thickness 
of the updna or the basal layer, four of the jagati or the next 
higher layer, three of the kumuda, one of the pattikd, three 
of the kantha, one of the second pattikd, two of the broader 


■ B. T. Bhattacharya’s description of some dancing tjpes of 
images of several Vajrayana deities like Heruka and others as dancing 
in the arddhaparyaiika pose does not seem to me quite happy; 
Buddhist Iconography, pp, 61, 63, 67, etc. 

~ * J. Allan. O.G,G.D.B,M, PI, VI. Figs. 8, 9. 
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maliapattilia and one of the to 

The hJiadrasana referred to by Varahamihira in connection 
with the preliminary consecration (adhivasa) of an image 
does not seem to have been such an elaborate dsana or pitha ; 
Utpala simply explains the term as rdjasana (perhaps he 
means a royal throne by this term).^ According to the 
Tamil work Sawasamayanen^ kurmd^^^ to be made of 
wood and is to be of oval shape ; it should be four ahgulas 
high and twelve ahgulas broad and the face and feet of a 
tortoise should be shown on it. Pretdsana is really a yogic 
dsana, in which the whole body lies rigid and motionless 
like a corpse ; but when Camunda, one of the seven mothers 
(:mdtrkd) is described as pretdsand, the iconographers re- 
present her as seated on a dead body. Rao surmises that 
here ' the Yogic dsana has been materialised into the above 
curious carcass-seat/ But the association of a dead body 
with this very terrific aspect of the Devi is certainly not 

^ The Matsyapurdna (ch. 262, vv. 1-4) also says that the height of 
the pitha should be divided into 16 parts, of which one part should be 
buried underground, then the part kno^vn as jagaii should consist of 
four parts, above it vrita one part, then patala also one part, above 
that kanfJia three parts, then hanthapaita three parts, iinldhvapatia 
two parts and patHlm one part ; all the parts of the pitha from the 
jagati to the topmost layer pattikd should be shown above ground 
{nirgama). Parallel to the surface of the paUikd should be made the 
pra^nalalia or the outward projecting channel for draining out water 
poured on the top of the lihga or arced which is placed on the pitha. 
In the case of the lihga, however, its shaft goes through the whole 
length of the pitha along the hole carved in the centre of the 
latter. The Matsyapurdna mentions as many as 10 different kinds 
of plthas which were used for placing different kinds of deities ; these 
were sthandild, vdpi, yaksi, vedl, maiidald, purnacandra, vajrd, 
pndmd, arddhakisl duid irikoiid. A description of each of these is 
given next (ch. 262, vv. 6-18), 

Brhatsamhitd, ch. 59, v. 7 : Mandapamadhye sfkandilam- 
upalipydsilrya sikataydtha kuiai'b 1 BhadrdsanakriaslTsopadhdna- 
pdddrn nyasci praiimdm |1 
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curious at all when we know that she is endowed with all 
that is terrific and hideous in mythology and art ; she is 
described as pisiiaiana (carrion-eater), holder of a hhatvanga 
(the osseous shaft of the forearm capped by a skull) and a 
flesh less skeleton goddess (/ran/id/i). Simhdsana is a four- 
legged seat usually rectangular in shape ; its legs are carved 
in the shape of four lions, thus laying special stress on its 
name. Some ancient and mediaeval Buddha figures have 
been found, below whose seat are carved one or two lions; 
but this has been explained as symbolising the idea of 
Gotama Buddha as the lion of the Sakyas (Sakyasirnha). 

3 ay am ox fully recumbent images of Hindu divinities 
are extremely few and far between . All that are known to 
me are principally associated with the Visnuite pantheon, 
though in some late mediaeval and modern Sakti images, 
such as those of Kali, Siva is depicted lying on his back 
under the feet of the principal deity as in the case of the 
Muyalaka or Apasmarapurusa (personifying the evil of 
ignorance) wriggling beneath the feet of Siva Nataraja. 
Again, in some iconographic reliefs (showing a definitely 
sectarian bias) a god of one sect is sometimes shown lying 
prone under the feet of a deity belonging to another different 
sect. Thus, in the Sarabhamurti of Siva, Narasirnha, i.e., 
the man-lion incarnation of Vi§nu is thus shown underneath 
the curious hybrid form of Siva as Sarabha ; in some 
Vajrayana Buddhist images, Ganapati the cult deity of 
one of the five principal Brahmanical cults is also depicted 
in this attitude in the pedestals of such deities like Parna- 
^avarl, Aparajita and others (in this case, Ganapati may 
symbolise the obstacles in the way of the sadhaka, of which 
he is the remover according to the Hindu mythology, cf. 
his name Vighnantaka). If we leave them aside^ all of 
which are in the way of subordinate figures, the two 
principal types of fully recumbent images belonging to the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheon are those of Se^asayana 
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of VisQu and the Mahaparinirvanamurti of Buddha. 
Jalasayin and Yatapatrasajin aspects of Yisnu, which are 
ideologically similar to his Sesasayanamurti are also re- 
presented in this particular attitude; J.alasay in is the same 
as Sesasayana, while the Vatapatrasayin aspect show's the 
god as an infant lying on a banyan leaf floating in the 
waters, and sucking one of his big toes. The Sesasayana 
or Anantasayana depicts the adult, god recumbent on the 
folds of Adi or Ananta Naga, the hoods of the latter serving 
as a canopy over his head ; there are several other figures 
shown round him, the chief among whom is Laksmi or 
BhudevI who is shampooing his legs. In the terracotta 
relief from the brick temple at Bhitargaon (5th century 
A.D.) and the stone relief from the stone temple at Deogarh 
(6th century A. D.), the demons Madhu and Kaitabha in a 
flighting mood are also shown by his side. This type of 
Yisnu image is one of the commonest images enshrined in 
the main sanctum of the South Indian Yaisnava shrines of 
some antiquity and importance ; there it is specially desig- 
nated as Eauganatha or Eangaswaml. Really however, 
this type is nothing but an elaborate plastic representa- 
tion of the cosmic god Narayana who is one of the 
components in the cult picture of Bhagavatism or 
Vai^navism, the other principal constituents being 
Yasudeva and Yisnu. The Manusamhita (I, 10) and the 
Mahabharata (XII, 341) record that the waters were 
called Naras because they were the sons of Nara and since 
they were the first resting place of Prajapati, so he came to 
be known as Narayana.^ The ideology underlying the 

^ Apo ndrd iti proktd dpo vat narasunavak i Td ijadasijdyanam 
purvam immannardyanah smrtah \\ The Mahdbhdmia couplet is in a 
slightly altered form: — Nivvitilalimno dharmastathabhyudayiko ca i 
Nard'ndmayana'm khijdtamahamekah mndtanah n Apo ndm iti proktd 
dpo vai narasunavah i Ayamni mama tatpurvamato Ndrdyano- 
hijaham u 
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concept of Narayana even goes back to the age of the Rgveda 
where the original principle known as Vi^vakarman is 
described in this manner: ‘ That wdhch is beyond the sky, 
beyond the earth, beyond gods and spirits,— what earliest 
embryo did the waters contain, in which all the gods were 
beheld? The w'aters contained that earliest embryo in 
which all the gods wore collected. One (receptacle) rested 
upon the navel of the unborn, wherein all beings stood.’^ 
This explanation of the recumbent images of Visnu shows 
the ideological difference that exists between them and the 
Mahaparinirvana figures of Buddha. The x\.nanta4ayana- 
murti of Visnu sculptured in one of the side niches of the 
Deogarh temple just referred to is one of the finest presenta- 
tions of this motif in Indian art. Farnell detected in it a 
real resemblance with the Stockholm Endymion and Smith 
endorsed his view; the latter scholar after reproducing both 
the figures side by side, observed, ‘ The peculiar character 
of the Gupta sculpture seems to me to be undoubtedly 
derived from Greece. There is no direct copying of 
Hellenistic models as there was in the Gandhara school, but 
I feel sure that somehow or other the Gupta artist drank at the 
fountain of Greek inspiration.’ ^ Smith himself says in the 
same connection that the Deogarh relief is thoroughly Indian 
in its theme and treatment, although the artist ‘ has felt 
and understood the European sculptor’s conception of a 
beautiful pose.’ It should be noted, however, that the 
resemblance, how far real may be a matter of opinion, exists, 
only in the placing of the legs in both the figures; a careful 
scrutiny will show that the head, the attitude of the hands 
and many other features are entirely different in the two 

^ E. F., X, 82, '5 and 6; Paro diva para end prtJiivyd paro 
{hvehliirasurairyadasti \ Kam svidgatbham prathamam dadhra dpo 
yatm samagaochamta visve i Ajasya ndbhdvad'h.ye'kamarpiiam yasmin^ 
viivdni hhuvanani iasihuh ii . 

' Oat. Asiatische Zeitschrifi^ 1914, p. 26, Figs, 17 and 18. 
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reliefs. It will be too much to say on the basis of a slight 
parallelism in the display of legs of two recumbent figures 
that the sculptor of one of them was indebted for his 
conception of the recumbent pose and its presentation to that 
of the other. 

I have already referred to several Nrtyamurtis of 
Brahmanical deities like Siva, Krsna and others while 
explaining the handpose known as dandaliasta or gajaliasta. 
Of them, those of Siva are the most variegated and remark- 
able ones. Siva, according to the Hindu mythology, is a 
great master in the art of dancing. In fact nrtyamsira 
is specially associated with this great god. Q’he Viwu- 
dharmottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 73, vv. 46-8) tells us that 
Mahesvara represents the science of dancing as the various 
other sciences like itihdsa (history), dhaniineda (archery), 
dyurveda (medicine), jyhalaveda (fruit-culture), pdncardfra 
(a religious system), pdsupata (another religious system) 
etc. are represented by Prajapati, Satakratu (Indra), 
Dhanvantari, Math (the Earth goddess), Samkarsana and 
Rudra respectively. The Ndtya^ds tra of Bharata mentions 
as many as one hundred and eight modes of dancing and 
the Saivagamas also state that Siva knew the same number 
of dancing modes. According to the Visnudharmottara 
(Bk. Ill, ch. 2, vv. 1-9), the knowledge of iconography 
depends on the correct understanding of the rules of Gitra 
(sculpture in the round, relievo and pictofial representations), 
a true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a 
knowledge of the art of dancing which again is supplemen- 
tary to one’s full acquaintance with the science of music. ' 

1 Cooniaraswamy says, ‘certain of the dance poses possess not 

merely a general linguistic, but also a special hieratic significance 

Many of the gods are themselves dancers, and, in particular, the 
everlasting operation of creation, continuance, and destruction — the 
Eternal Becoming, informed by All-pervading Energy — ^is marvellously 
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The 26th chapter of the Book III of_ the same text deals 
with names and descriptions of various types of hand 
postures which are adopted in the different modes of dance 
(nrtyahastaci|ai?asf?m®arnana). These names are :—caturasra, 
vrtta laghmnukha, arala, khatalmmukha, ahidd}ia,vakTasarn- 
niada{7), redta, arddharectia , avahitthah, fdlamta, 
nitambo/kesahardham, latdkhya, kanhasla (the same as 
aaiadiasta or dandaliasta dhcussed above), paksoddyota 
(iridia{^)bardMta, garudupaksa, dundapafesa, ivrdhvamanda- 
laia pdrsvamandalaja, parsvardhamandala, uroman4ala> 
istavasiika, avant, padmakausika, aUpanava,ulvma IdUa 
nnd bdita. To the above fairly formidable list will have 

lo be added twenty-two asamyuta and thirteen samyuta- 
Mstas, the names of some of which are already familiar to ns. 

I have referred earlier in this chapter to Poduval s division 
of the handposes into two groups, mz., scnnyuta and 
asamputa;onr text here names the constituents of each 
proup The following are the asamyutdiastas adopted by one 
expert in dancing :-pa«M, tripdaka, kartare{i)mukha, 
ardhacandra, atS(rd?)ld guru{4uka)tunda, musU, sMum 
(should be mara\ kapittha, khddrdmukha, sucyardha, 
Ldmd<oia,mrgafirsa,mrga, lamgda, kdapadma, cdma, 

IhramaraMmsasya, hamsapal:sa,samdamsa and mukula. 

Th 'Thirteen sarnyM,^^ :-«««. Xapota. UrUtu. 

mistika khataka, vardhamana, utsanga, msidiia, dola, 
yu^papda, makara, gajadanta and avahittha {vardhamana ra 
aeain mentioned after this, but that would enhance the 
number to 14). The above list is to a great extent similar 

to the various nrti/a?iastas mentioned in the Natyamstra ot 

Bharata and there seems to be very little doubt that much of 
it, if not all, was borrowed from the same work. The names 

represented in the dance of Siva. He also exhibits dances of triumph 
and destruction.’ Coomaraswamy and Gopalakrishnayya, op. cit., 
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of some of these liandposes were also used in the deBomina- 
tion of several of the danciDg modes which are described in 
detail in Bharata’s work. The great temple of Siva-Nateraja 
at Cbidamvaram contained systematic illustrations of 
these interesting dance poses and the artists appended fully 
descriptive labels to each.^ But these sculptures mainly 
carved on the walls flanking the passages in the great 
gopuTams of the temple are comparatively late— none of 
them dating from a period further back than the 13th 
century A.D. ; again the reliefs illustrating the karanas 
are mainly those of danseuse. The principal image 
of Siva in the main sanctum of the temple, however, 
depicts him y dancing his cosmic dance, the right foot 
trampling down Muyalaka, the left raised in the kuncitapada 
with one right hand sounding the cosmic drum, the other 
in the ahhayahasta, with one left hand holding the fire 
and the other in dandahasta pose.’ ^ Numerous bronze 
replicas of the same type of dancing Siva are found in 

^ The inscribed dance sculptures in the temple were first noticed 
at some length in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1914 ; but 
the account was not fully comprehensive. V. N. Naidu, S. Naidu 
and V. K. Pantulu, in their joint work on Tdndava Laksanam^ 
published in 1936 by G. S. Press, Mount Eoad, Madras, have care- 
fully collected much valuable information about them and have 
reproduced the 4th chapter entitled Tandavalaksanam of Bharata*s 
Ndtyaidsira, with its English translation, side by side. Their repro- 
duction of the photographs of the karmias with the English translation 
of the descriptive inscriptions, as well as the glossary explaining the 
highly technical terms furnished by them is extremely useful. 

^ The Amsuviadbheddgama and VttaraMmikdgama give a full 
description of this dance pose. The former names it as the first 
kind of dance and describes eight different other modes, though it 
says that in all there are 108 different kinds. The latter calls the 
Nataraja dance as bJitijangatrasa ;^but the hhujahgairdsita, harana 
No. 24 in the list of 108 dances in the Tandavalaksana chapter of 
Bbarata's Ndtyasdstraf is somewhat different, 

39— 1307R 
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Southern India, but most of them belong to the 14th or 
15th century A. I), or even later. Much earlier figures of 
Siva dancing in various ways have been found in the 
Brahmanical cave shrines at Ellora and T. A. G. Eao has 
rendered useful service to students of iconography by 
recognising in them two of the haranas or dance poses 
described in detail in Bharata’s work. Plates LXII and 
LXIII in his 2nd volume are reproductions of two Ellora 
panels which illustrate the katisama and hlita mode of 
dances as described by Bharata. Several other South 
Indian bronze and stone figures of Siva, of the mediaeval 
period, reproduced by him portray other dance poses such 
as Jalata-tilaka , catura and talasamspliotiia as delineated 
in the Natyasastra. Siva dancing in the catura mode has 
been recognised as early as in a relief at Badami. The 
mediaeval dancing images of Siva that have been found in 
Eastern India usually show him ten-armed and dancing 
vigorously on the back of his mount Nandin ; this fits well 
with the Matsyapurtina passage which says that the god 
endowed with ten arms and wielding elephant hyde should 
be shown dancing on his bull mount (281, 10-11 ; Vaisdkha- 
sthanakani krtvd nrtydbhinayasafnsthitah I Nrtyan dah- 
hhiijah karyyo gaiacamadharastatha). In much earlier 
Indian art, especially the central Indian art of the Sunga 
period, many reliefs depict male and female dancers ; 
PL II, Fig. 23, depicts two of the four dancing apsaras in 
the scene of Mara’s defeat (with none of the karanas in 
the Tdndamlaksanam could I fully identify these two 
dance types). But, for the earliest Indian representation 
of dancing posture we shall have to go back to the pre- 
historic art of the Indus valley. Several female figurineS' — 
bronze and terracotta ones — have been discovered at' 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have been explained 
by Marshall and others as dancers. But the most interesting 
discovery, in this connectibn, is that of a mutilated figure 
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of dark grey slate at Harappa, which has been described 
by Marsluili as the statue of a male dauseuse. The pose 
of the dancer is full of movement and swing ; he stands 
on his right leg with the body from the waist upwards 
bent well round to the left, both arms thrown out in the 
same direction, and the left leg raised high in front. 
Marshall says, ‘ Although its contours are soft and effeminate, 
the figure is that of a male and it seems likely that it was 
ithyphallic, since the membrum virile was in a separate 
piece. I infer, too, from the abnormal thickness of the 
neck, that the dancer was three-headed or at any rate three- 
faced and I conjecture that he may represent youthful l?iva 
Nataraja. On the other hand, it is possible that ■ the head 
was that of an animal.’ ^ Whichever suggestion of Marshall 
be correct, it appears that this is one of the earliest cult- 
objects depicted in the attitude of dancing. 

Another mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and mediaeval India is 
the flying one. It is usually adopted in the representation 
of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing attendants or 
accessories of the principal sectarian deity or his emblem. 
The early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Amaravati, etc., and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa) contain many such 
figures. They are usually divided into two main groups 
by the artists ; one group are hybrid in appearance, their 
upper half being human with wings attached to the shoulders, 
their lower half being bird-like, while the others are entirely 
human even without the appendage of wings. According 
to iconographic terminology, the former are the Gandharvas, 
the latter being the Vidyadharai^ The early Mathura 
artists make frequent use of these two types and their 

Marshall, Vol. I, p. 46. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is clear,' Fig 9 
in FI. IV is based on one of the Vidyadharas shown hover- 
ing in the sky with flower basket in his right hand, carved 
on the top part of the prahhavaU of the Katra Buddha. 
There are no wings and the artist has in a very characteris- 
tic manner suggested the flying attitude. By the Hellenistic 
craftsmen of Glandhara also the garland bearing cherubim 
and male and female flying figures were frequently employed. 
The indigenous artists of the Gupta period made occasional 
use of flying couples of Vidyadharas, sometimes the male ones 
carrying swords in their hands {cf. M.A.S.L, No. 25, PI. XV^, 
Pig. a); but the hybrid flying figures were not discontinued. 
The Visnudharniottara (Bk. Ill, ch. 42, vv. 9-10) describes 
this mode of representing the Vidyadhara couple in the follow- 
ing manner : Rudrapramanah kartavijdstatha vidyadhara 
nrjM I Sapatntkdsca te hdryd mdlydlahkaradhdrinah \\ Khadga- 
hastdsca te kdryd gagane vdthavd hhuvi I The sculptors of 
the mediasval period introduce a new canon in their usage 
of these motifs. They not only retain the use of both the 
variants, viz., the Vidyadharas and the Gandharvas, but 
allot well-marked position to both in their comprehensive 
scheme of the decorated stela {prahhdmll). The hybrid 
couples, not now in the usual flying pose, are shown 
playing on musical instruments just above the makara motif 
on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland-bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times 
with their consorts borne on their legs, are shown hovering 
on either side of the klrttimukha. The Mdnasam (p. 370, 
vv. 7-9) describes the Vidyadharas and probably also their 

^ V. A. Smith, * Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura/ 
Pi. XVI, Fig, Two flying figurines are depicted side by side, the 
one to the left with its mutilated face is purely human while the 
other is a mixed being. Smith says about the former, ‘ The mutilated 
male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a 
Gandharva.' 
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flying posture in this rnmnev : Puratah prstliapadau ca 
Imigaldkardvem ca\ Jdnvdsritau hastau goimroddhrta- 
hastak III i\ Evam vidyadhardh proktdh sarvdhharana- 
bhusitdh 1 The second of the above three lines, especially its 
last part is difficult of interpretation (probably there is some 
mistake here in the text), while the meaning of the third 
line is quite clear. The first line most probably describes 
the flying pose in a very characteristic way; it means 'with 
ploughshare- like legs (shown) in front of the back.’ This 
appears to be a very significant mode of describing the flying 
posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and luediaaval 
reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle of the plough and the knees, the 
metal ploughshare itself. The Mdnasdra describes the 
Gandharvas, after the manner of their representation in 
mediaeval art, as being not in the flying posture but either 
dancing or standing and playing on musical instruments ; 
but their hybrid character is emphasised.’ On rare 
occasions, more important divinities are also represented as 
flying in the sky. Thus, the top section of the relief 
showing the Anantasayana Yisnu in the Deogarh temple, 
already referred to, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, 
Indra and Karttikeya flying in the air ; they are seated on 
their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs 
and bodies show, are soaring through space. 

Eeference in passim may now be made to the conven- 
tional representation of the clouds in early and medieval 
Indian art, in order to indicate the firmament through 
which the above figures fly. In the Kushan and early 
Gupta stone reliefs, the sky is hardly indicated on their 

^ Manasdra, p. 370, vv. 9-10: NThja7n vd vainavam vdpi 
vaiidkhani sthdnahmn iu vd }{ GHa'^vlnu-vklhdnaiBca ganclharvdiceti 
liidhyaic 1 Caramiin paiusanidnam vordhvaMyam tu nardhham^ 
Vadanciyn garudahhavapi bdhukau ca pahsayuktaii I 
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background. On early Eushan coins, however, especially 
on some of the coins of Wema Eadphises and Huvishka, 
the imperial busts are shown as rising from the clouds. 
The clouds are suggested by uneven clots or dots clustering 
together below the bust and as the Eushan kings claimed 
to be the sons of heaven, they could very appropriately use 
such as well as other devices such as fire issuing from the 
shoulders, halo encircling their heads, etc., in their busts cn 
tlie coins {cf. G-ardoer, B.M.C .G.G.S.I., pp. 124-25, PI. 
XXY, Pigs. 6-9, PI. XXVII, Figs. 8-11, 13, 14 etc.). On a 
fragmentary stone relief in the Gandhara room of the Indian 
Museum, probably depicting the gyama Jataka, the 
antarlhsa region is indicated not only by the round disc of 
the moon on its top section, but also by blotches of stone in 
an undulating roll suggestive of clouds {cf. N. G. Majumdar, 
4 Guide to the Gandhara SculfUms in the Indian Museum, 
Part II, p. 107). In the early and late mediaeval art, 
however, a distinct layer of logenze-shaped stone with wavy 
or undulaiing sides serves as the background of the garland- 
bearers on the top corners of the prabhdmll ■, it is by this 
device that the artists wanted to indicate the sky full of 
wavy clouds. 

The Hindus from the very early times were excessively 
fond of displaying ornaments in the images of their gods and 
goddesses. Most part of the body— the head, the ears, 
the nose, the neck, the breasts, the upper and lower arms, 
the palms and fingers, the torso, the waist, the hip, the 
ankles, the feet — had their various appropriate ornaments. 
Griinwedel long ago observed this innate feature of the 
Indian iconographic art and remarked, ‘ The heroic form 
of Indian sculptured figures has been, and at all times 
remained the same, — they are decked as for gala occasions. 
This form has been preserved with unalterable tenacity 
through the whole history of Indian art, and even in 
neighbouring countries’ (Buddhist Ait, p. 33). The 
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principal cult images of some creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism, heterodox from the Brahmanical Hindir point of 
view, no doubt were free from this peculiar feature ; hut 
the ornaments which could not be shown in their case 
were bestowed with greater zeal on the images of most of 
the subordinate deities like the Bodhisattvas and the 
Sasanadevatas. Of all the important types of the male 
Bodhisattvas, only one, viz., Simbanada Lokesvara, is 
known to be without any ornaments (nirhhusana); but the 
above peculiarity of this variety of Avalokitesvara can only 
be explained on the basis of bis ideological affinity with 
Siva whose anthropomorphic form is usually least endowed 
with ornaments. Even the very images of Buddha himself 
of the mediaeval period — especially in Eastern India, were 
sometimes endowed with jewelled crown {hirlta) and an ela- 
borately designed torque. ’ Even the images of divinities 
shown in the Yogic postures such as the yoga varieties of 
Vianu and the Yoga-Daksinamurti of Siva are decorated with 
ornaments, though their number may not be as many as in 
the other types of images (in the case of some Siva figures, 
these are shown as made of mdrahsa, a kind of seed).^ The 
Indian practice of endowing even the dhyma-yoga images of 
deities with ornaments goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley culture ; the prototype of Siva-PaJiupati on the seals 
is decorated with a number of bracelets, armlets, torques or a 
pectoral-like thing and a horned crown. This frequent and 
excessive display of ornaments on the images of their divi- 

' N. (j. Majumdar would recognise the Idi-Buddha in them 
(F. fi. S : Ann. Rep., 1926-7, Mus. Notes, pp. 7-10 & Figs. 4-6. But 
Goomaraswamy has disputed this suggestion and described them 
simply as the ‘ Crowned Buddha ’ ; J. B. A. B., 1928, p. 837. 

2 The two figures of Nara and Narayapa on one of the side niches 
of Deogarh temple are shown as two sages wearing no ornaments on 
their body ; c/. T. A. G, Rao, op. cit., Vol. II, PI. LXXf. Eao 
wrongly describes them as Jilana and Yoga Datsiiiamurlis of Siva. 
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nifcies by the Indians had an effect on the modelling of the 
human figure from the artistic point of view. Grunwedel 
has observed that ‘ the ornament, in the painfully careful 
exeGiition it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained 
the conventional type for the forms’ (op. cit., p. 31). It 
must be said, however, that unlike the Greek artists the 
Indians were not in the habit of emphasising the muscles on 
the body ; thus, though the ornaments no doubt arrested the 
outline of the physical form being freely displayed, still the 
effect was not as harmful as could otherwise be feared. 
Thus, the same scholar’s remark that ‘ the shoulders loaded 
with broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal 
ring, the bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could 
never have attained an anatomically correct form’ should be 
accepted with some modification. 

It will be necessary now to describe some typical orna- 
ments which are commonly displayed on the different limbs 
of the divine image. There is no doubt that these were 
worn by the people themselves for whose religious use the 
images were made. The various types of head-gear have 
been grouped by the author of the Mdnasdra under the 
general term mauli, which according to him, are subdivided 
into jatdmakuta, kintamakuta, karandamakuta, Sirastraka, 
kuntala, keiabandha, dhammilla and alaka-cudaka . It may 
be seen that in the above list the 2nd, 3rd and 4th denote 
different types of crowns, while the rest so many different 
modes of dressing the hair. The jatamakuta specially 
enjoined to be depicted on the heads of Brahma, Rudra and 
ManonrnanI consists of matted locks of hair done up into the 
form of a tall crown on the centre of the head ; it is some- 
times adorned with jewels, crescent and a skull, the two 
latter being used in the case of those w'orn by Rudra-Siva. 
One of the names of Rudra-^iva is Kaparddt which means 
‘ one whose matted locks wave spirally upward like the top 
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of a shell ’ (certain Buddha figures of the Saka-Kushan "" 
period at Mathura show this type of /rapardda 
on their head ; cf. the Katra Buddha, sketched in E'ig. 5, 
PI. III). Several types of thiS: variety of head-gear are 
reproduced by T. A. G. Rao in his book, Vol. 1, PI. VII 
and PI. IX ; those in the 2nd plate have been described by 
him as jatuhandha or jatdbalaya and jatdbhara. ’ Kirila- 
makuta, specially appropriate for Narayana, according to the 
Mdnasdra, ‘ is a conical cap sometimes ending in an orna- 
mental top carrying ei central pointed knob’ (Rao). ‘Phis 
type of head-gear was not worn, however, exclusively by the 
god Narayana- Vi suu ; it could also be worn by Surya and 
Eubera. Varahamihira not only describes Visnu as 
Kundcdakmtculhcm (wearing ear-rings and kuila crown), 
but also says that Ravi should be wearing a viukuta 
(■mukutadhdfl) and Eubera should be vwmu-kirltl , i.e., the 
kirJia should be placed slantingly on the left side of his 
head.^ Figure 8 in Plate TV shows the outline of a kmta- 
makuta ; it is the so-called basket-like head-dress worn by 
Sakra in the Hellenistic art of Gandhara an early variant of 
the former (PI. IV, Fig, 7)? Kuraxidarnaknta is shaped like 
a basket held upside down, the basket having the form of a 
reversed cone, broad at its mouth and narrow at its bottom. 
This is the type of crown particular to most of the other 
gods and the godtlesses and is indicative of subordination in 
status according to Rao. Sirastmka {Mrastrdna) is an ela- 
borate turban which is so frequently shown on the heads of the 
Yaksas, Nagas, Vidyadharas and other male figures depicted 

Eao quotes some extracts from IHtiimkiimihaguma, describing 
the vpiiSit in which the jatdmaliufa is included; but, as he says, the 
description is somewhat unintelligible (Vol. I, pp. 27-28). 

2 Brhalsamhita, ch. 67, vv. 32, 47, 57; according to Uipala, 
muhuta, mmdi and kirUa are used in the same sense. The extant 
images, show that in most eases there is very little difierence between 
the crown worn by Visnu and that worn by Sdrya. 

40— 1307R 
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in the early Indian art of the Suiiga period. The figure of 
Siva on the Sirkap seal seems also to wear this elaborate 
turban (PI. Fig. 3) ; the type of head-gear shown on 
the head of Vasudeva-Visnu on the Kushan seal (PL VIIT, 
Fig. 4) is a very interesting one which cannot be named 
with precision. Kuntala, keiabandha, dhammilla md daka- 
cudaka are, as has been said above, different modes of 
dressing the hair. These are appropriate to particular 
goddesses, according to Mdnasdm ; thus, the first is 
shown on the head of Indira (LaksmI), the first and 
second on those of Sarasvatl and Savitri. The third and 
fourth are not mentioned in association with any goddess, 
but the former is recommended for the wives of such 
subordinate rulers like Mandalikas and the latter ‘ for 
the women who carry torches before a king and the 
wives of the king’s sword-bearers and shield-bearers.’ ’ 
A mode of dressing the hair which was being used by the 
Eastern Indian artists in the representation of youthful 
Krsna and other divinities from the late Gupta period 
onwards has been described by some archaeologists .as 
kdkapaksa which is explained in the lexicons as 
‘ mastakapdrsvadvaye ke^aracandvUesah ’ i.e., a type of 
arranging the hair on the two sides of the head (for illustra- 
tion of this mode on some figures of Krsna at Paharpur, 
cf., M.A S.I, Ko. 66, PI. XXVIll). In the Hellenistic 
art of Gandhara, different modes of dressing the hair are 
shown by the artists on the heads of Avalokitesvara and 
Maitreya ; the former has his hair tastefully arranged 

’ T. A. a. Bao, op. c/f.,, Vol. T, pp. 26-30. The Mmiasarn 
(P. K. Acarya's edition, p, 314) lays down that kmtn is to be worn by 
a sarvabhauma, i.e., the ruler ‘ whose rule extends to the shores of the 
four bounding oceans ’ and by an adhiraja, i.e., one holding sway over 
seven provinces; karandamdkufa is to be worn by a narendra, i.e., one 
ruling over three provinces, or sometimes even by a cakravartin (here 
evidently a ruler of a lesser dignity than a sarvabhauma). 
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upwards with jewelled bauds encircling it, wdiile the latter 
has long hair tied sidew’ays in a double knot just on 
the centre of the cranium. Spooner has referred to the 
later Buddhist texts in general w'hich speak of different hail- 
arrangements for different Bodhisattvas {A.S.I .A.R., 1906-07, 
p. 116). In some late Gandhara and most of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta Buddha images, the hair is arranged schemati- 
cally in separate short curls, each curl turning from left to 
right (dakmiavarlakesa, a mahapiirusalakiiam). The so-called 
cranial hump on the head of Buddha images of early and late 
periods, wrongly described as iii<insa, the first of the 
32 mahap^mlSltIaksanas, is, as has been shown by me 
elsewhere, nothing but the plastic form of hair done up in 
a top-knot in the centre of the head {I.H.Q., 1931, pp. 
499-514 & pis.). In the latest issue of J. I. S. 0. A. (Vol. 
VIII, 1940), Moti Chandra has collected a lot of information 
about ‘cosmetics and coiffure in ancient India ’ and has 
illustrated his elaborate article with very useful drawings 
(pp. 62-144). 

The custom of perforating the ear-lobes and ears for 
the insertion of various types of ear ornaments is a very 
old one in India and it is still current mainly among the 
w'omen here though in a much restricted manner ; but in 
ancient and mediaeval times it was common to both men and 
women. The ceremony of karmhedha (perforation of the 
ear) is one of the important samskdras in the life of a 
twice-born and wearing of kundalas was once regarded as 
one of the privileges of a brahmaedrin (student initiate) as 
also of a grhastha (householder), j The physical peculiarity - 
of long and distended ears and earlobes, which was the 
direct outcome of the wearing of iieavy and broad ear- 
ornaments, came to be regarded as a sign of beauty and 
greatness (cf. prtliukarmtd as one of the signs of greatness 
in men). The long and distended ear-lobes of the figures of 
Buddha belonging to different periods and localities in India 
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also emphasise this peculiar custom. Different kinds of 
ear-rings {kundalas) are shown on the ears of different 
types of divinities. Rao refers to five kinds of ear- 
oroaments, viz., patra-kundaln , nalra-kundala, sankhapatra- 
ktindala, ratna-kundala and sarpa-kundala. Their very 
names indicate that they were made of cones of cocoanut 
or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves, (metal, ivory or 
woo len piece) in the shape of the mythical makara, cut 
sections of conch-shells, jewels, and (metal, ivory or 
wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively. Siva 
and sometimes Ganapati are adorned with sarpa-hindatas , 
the pitra and sahkhapatra-kwidalas are usually shown on 
the ears of the goddesse.s like Uma and others, while 
nakra-kundala and ratna-kundala can with equal appro- 
priateness be used to decorate the ears of the divinities of 
both sex. Varahamihira describes Visnu, Sfirya and 
Baladeva as kirUakiindaladharl, kiindalahhusitavadana and 
bibkrai kiindalaniekam, respectively. The' ornament on 
the nose is known by the name of vesara (not a Sanskrit 
word) and is not to be found in early Indian images ; in 
late figures of youthful Krsna and goddesses like Radhika 
and her attendants, this ornament and its variants some- 
times appear. A'arious kinds of ornaments were and 
are still used to decorate the neck, their names being 
niska, hdra, graiocyaka, etc. The earliest form of neck 
ornaments is to be found in the representations of 
l3iva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
and it seems that the pectoral-like object hanging from the 
neck and adorning the breasts is really nothing but a 
concentric row of neck-chains or torques. In the 33rd 
hymn of the EptJcda, , Rudra is described as wearing a 
beautiful niska ; in many other passages of the same as 
well as in other Vedic texts niska is mentioned. Isiiska in 
most of the passages signifies neck-ornaments (necklace 
torque, etc.), and it was first suggested by E. Thomason 
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the authority of the Rgveda passage that the term there 
meant a necklace made up of niska coins, t jjfira also 
means a torque or a necklace and various types of it were 
current in ancient and mediaeval India, as the neck 
ornaments of the images show. Surya is expressly described 
by Varahamihira as fralamhahan (with a long torque 
hanging from his neck) and Hara (Siva) is described in 
iconographic texts as ‘ loaded with the weight of haras ’ 
(harahhararpito Harah). Another term which is used to 
denote the broad necklaces in Sanskrit literature is graivcyakii 
which almost invariably adorns the neck and breasts of the 
Yaksa and other figures in Central Indian art. In many 
cases these necklaces are adorned witli jewel-pendants and 
the jewel pyr excellence adorning the breasts of Visnu is 
kaustahha (Visnu is described by \birahamihira as 
kauslubhamanibhmiioraska)}. The long necklace orgailand 
hanging down from the neck below the knees, known as 
vaijayantl (also sometimes loosely called oanamdld) is 
peculiar to Visnu; according to the Visnttpurdna, it is 

* E. W. Thomas, Ancicni Indian Weights, p. 35. D.R. Bhandarkar 
in his Carmichael Lectures (1921) further pursued the idea and 
suggested that in some context, nisku meant gold coins, while 
in others necklace made of coins (pp. 65-69); S. K. Chakravarti, 
however, suggests that the word always means a necklace (Studies in 
Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 22fE.). 

® The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and the Jinas are also charac- 
terised by the srivatsa mark. Srmitsa is a sort of hairy mole, one 
of the maliapurusalahsanas; Utpala explains it as a ‘ romavaria.’ 
Rao says, ‘ In sculpture this mode is represented by a flower of four 
petals arranged in the form of rhombus, or by a simple equilateral 
triangle, and is invariably placed on the right side of the chest.’ In 
not many mediseval Visnu figures of the northern and eastern India, 

, I could recognise this mark. In Chapter V of this book, I have 
referred to a symbol and its variants frequently to be found on 
the seals of the Gupta period as probably representing the srivatsa 
mark; cf,, PI. II, Fig-*. 11 and 12. 
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five-formed for it is made up of five different gems, viz., the 
emerald, pearl, blue stone {mla), ruby and diamond, 
which are associated with the five elements. The 
yajhoimnta or the sacred thread which is invariably to be 
worn by the male members of the twice-born is found on 
the images of the gods from the Gupta period onwards ; in 
the earlier images it seems to be absent. In mediaeval 
sculptures, what appears to be the representation j)f a 
jewelled tjajnopavUa sometimes accompanies that of 
the cotton one ; all this of course is placed in the wpar'fff 
■ fashion, i.e., it encircles the torso from the top of the left 
shoulder and below the right arm. Sometimes the skin of 
an antelope (fer.j/iasf/ra) is throwm over the body of such 
deities like Nara and Narayana (c/. the Deogarh relief). 

, / ' Channavlra , according to .Eao, is ‘ a kind of flatornament, 

a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied on the maktita or 
hung round the neck by a string so as to lie over the chest.’ 
But Eaois not quite sure about his explanation; the orna- 
ment is mentioned very often in the iconographic texts. 
An ornament made of two chain- like objects worn crosswise 
on the torso, one in the up avUl and the other in the prdcina- 
vltl fashion (the latter is just the reverse of upavUl) with a 
flat disc placed on their junction near the centre of the 
chest, may illustrate channavlra ;< this is sometimes found on 
some late South-Indian sculptures of Yisnu or bis incar- 
natory forms (c/. Eao, op. cit., Vol. I, PI. LY, Figs, of 
Eama and Laksmana) and other images. Curiously enough, 
I have seen similar ornaments decorating the torso of a few 
figures in the Taxila museum. The Besnagar Yaksinl seems 
to be adorned with this ornament (c/. also similar orna- 
ment on the figure of Culakoka devata in a Bharhut pillar ; 
many other such examples can be shown). Two other orna- 
ments of the torso are the kucahandha and the udarahandha ; 
their names signify the purpose for which they were used. 
Both of them are flat bands, the former to keep the breasts 
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in position and the latter, the protruding belly. Kneahandha 
is only used in female figures and not even in all of: 
them ; Eao has observed that when a deity like Visnu or 
Subrahmanya is depicted with two consorts, one on either 
side, the one on the right of the god is only adorned with this 
ornament or dress. His explanation that ‘ this peculiarity is 
perhaps connected with the right hand manner of worship- 
ping the dem ' is not at all convincing. Udaralandha is 
shown in many male figures and it reminds us of the band 
going round the top of the protruding stomach of so many 
early representations of the Yaksa figures (ef. the Parkham 
and other Yaksa figures) . The w'aist and hip of both the 
male and the female figures are tastefully decorated with 
several kinds of jewelled ornaments like li'aHhandha (waist- 
band), mehhald (girdle), kmiclddma (a girdle furnished with 
small tinkling bells held down in chains and arranged in 
rows), etc. Various types of such ornaments are met with 
in ancient, medieval and modern Indian art ; T can draw the 
attention of ray readers to such ornaments on the Besnagar 
and the Diadarganj YaksinI figures. In medireval reliefs, 
both of the north and south, they are far more elaborate than 
on the above. Mention of avyahga, the waist-girdle peculiar to i 
the Sun images of the north should be made in this connection.* 
tl is based on the .Vvestan aiwiyaongham, the sacred woollen 
thread girdle which a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round \ 
the waist. Bound anklets .in rows decorate the ankles 
mostly of the female figures from the early reliefs onwards, 
while the upper surface of tlie feet of the female figures and 
sometimes of the male figures also is decorated with an 
ornament elliptical in shape, known as manjira. 

Many and various are the ornaments which are depicted 
as adorning the upper and lower arms of the deities. The 
earliest representation of such ornaments is to be found on 
the prototype of Siva-Pa^upati at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
and the many sculptures and terracotta figurines of the 
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Maixrya, Sanga and later periods portray various types of 
them. The names which are used in iconographic and 
general Sanskrit texts are such as kahkana, valaya, keyura, 
awgada, etc. ; the first tW'j are worn on the lower and the 
last two on the upper arm. ‘Keyura is a flat ornament worn 
on the arm just over the biceps muscle, the kankana or the 
bracelet is worn at the w^rist ’ (Rao). Sometimes the arm- 
lets were adorned with plaques containing interesting 
devices ; one such is described by Vogel, worn by a seated 
Bodhisattva figure in the Mathura museum, as ‘ embellished 
with plaques on which we observe a human figure riding on 
a conventional bird, probably a Garuda or a peacock.’ ’ The 
palms and fingers are sometimes adorned with ornaments, 
the former with small round discs held in the centre inside 
of it wdth two chains crossing at its back and the latter with 
rings fc/. Pig. 87 in PI. XXIII of Coomaraswamy’s H.I.l.A). 

The early Indian artists attained much success in the 
treatment of the drapery which, in the case of male figures, 
is made up of a loin-cloth (dhoti) whose folds are very taste- 
fully arranged in parallel rows in the early and mediaeval 
period and a long scarf thrown loosely on the upper part of 
the body. In the early figures of the Maurya-Suiiga period 
and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin- 
cloth is gathered together and shown hanging in a long 
tapering fold or folds in front. This form is common to 
both the male and the female figures (of. the figures of 
Parkham Yaksa and Besnagar Yaksini,. shown side by side 
in H.I.l.A., PI. Ill, Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there is not much 
difference in the dressing of male and female figures in early 


' p. 58, PI. X. The broad necklace displayed on the 

figure is also interesting; it is fastened with buckles in the shape of 
animal-heads. It is also adorned with a string of amulet-holders, 
commonly found on the Bodhisattvas of Gandhara, worn in the 
ufavltl fashion. 
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Indian art, especially in the lower part of the body. But 
the long scarf showni on the upper half of the male figures is 
usually absent in the female, the upper part of the latter 
remaining always uncovered. The torso of the male body is 
also shown bare (excepting the scarf mentioned above), the 
modern jacket like garment {angiya, aiigrahha) being no- 
where present. It is in the types of figures, undoubtedly 
representing people foreign to India, a few of which are met 
with in the early art of Sanchi and Blnrhut, that we 
find the close covering of the whole of the body, from 
the neck to the feet. ’ This is one way of representing 
the udlcyai'eia named by the authors of the iconographic 
texts while describing such figures as Surya, Citragupta 
and Dhanada (r-/, Hemadri’s GaUirvargaciniamani, 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, A^ratakhanda, A'ol. 11, 
pp. 145-46); A^arahamihira characterises it fully as 
gudham padadiiro ydvat in his description of the Surya 
figures. In the earlier extant images of Surya, the 
costume he is depicted as wearing is exactly similar 
to the dress worn by the Kusban kings like Wema 
Kadphises and Kanishka (c/. the sculptural and numismatic 
representations of these kings wdth the Surya relief at 
Bhumara). The mode of presentation of the costume 
changes in the later sculptures and varies n ostly in details 
according to the different localities to which they belo-.g. 
On some late mediaeval figures, great care is bestowed by 
the artist on the carving of the garment ; thus, the sari, 

’ The figure on the Bharhut pillar inscribed Bhadamtasa mahi- 
lasa ihaho domam, in the Indian Museum, as also the figures riding on 
winged lions in the eastern gateway at Sanchi are shown in this 
oostume, o[. Harua, Bharhut, A'ol Hi, PI. LXll and Oriinwedel, 
Buddhist Art, p. 34, Fig. 10. It is curious that the heads of two of 
these figures are encircled by a band tied in a loop behind with its two 
loose ends floating downwards; this is very much similar to the 
diadems worn by the Greek kings on their beads. 
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i.e., the cloth worn by women, which is shown round the 
body of the figure of Parvatl, one of the Parsvadevatas 
(deities shown on the side niches) of the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhuvanesvar, Orissa, is an example of such extreme care. 
A few remarks about the dress shown on the body of the 
Buddha figures will not be 0 it of place here; this is t' e 
dress of a Buddhist monk. It is made up of three pieces, 
©12., the lower garment (antaranasafea) which hangs down 
to the ankles and is gathered round the loins with a girdle ; 
secondly, the upper garment (uttamsaiiga) which covers the 
breast and shoulders and reaches below the knees ; and thirdly 
the cloak {sahghdti), worn over the two under-garments 
(M.M.O., p. 35). Of these three pieces, the last is most 
prominently displayed in sculptures, though the artist does 
.seldom fail to suggest one or other of the under-garments. 
Griinwedel and after him Vogel suggest that the treatment 
of the drapery was entirely derived from classical art. This 
is acceptable to a certain extent, though the motif represented, 
as Vogel himself suggests, is entirely Indian. But the 
remark of the latter scholar that ‘ the indication of the 
drapery is indeed foreign to Indian art ’ {ibid, p. 35) does 
not bear scrutiny. In its support he has compared the 
pre,sentation of the drapery on thi Buddha images of 
Gaudhara and Mathura with the same on those of the 
Gupta period and af the mediaeval period. But as I have 
just shown the Central Indian artists of the pre- 
Christian period indicate the garments worn in those days 
in diverse ways, and in many figures of the Gupta and 
mediaeval period, dress is characteristically represented with 
great care. The diaphanousness of the drapery on the 
Buddha figures of Sarnath and afterwards is very effectively 
suggested by the artists and it certainly does not testify to 
their inability in indicating the garments. This brings us 
to the question of the representation of nudity in Indian 
art. The Greek sculptures, in the figures of the athletes 
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and the mythological beings very often went in for the 
representation of the nude human body ; in this they had 
the free scope to reveal the beauty of the physical form. 
But this in itself seems hardly to have been the aim and 
intention of the Indian artists; whenever rarely they 
represented the uncovered body, they were either actuated 
by a purpose of making the nudity repugnant to cultured 
taste or by mythological requirements. Thus, some of the 
Mathura Yaksinis who appear to be nude or just about to 
divest themselves of their garments (most of these Yaksinis 
are not depicted nude at all, but are presented by the artists 
as clothed in the most transparent of garments), or the nude 
female figures in the mediaeval art of Orissa and central 
India emphasise the carnal character of nakedness. Mytho- 
logy again necessitated the representation of nude body, 
where, however, the voluptuous element was entirely absent ; 
we may refer, for instance, to the figure of a Jina or a 
Tirthamkara of the Digamvara Jaina creed or of a Bhiksa- 
tanamurti of Siva. Again the idea which underlies the 
representation of the nude mother goddess found in India 
from the earliest times onwards is much the same as is 
evident in the so many realistic phalli, ring-stones of pre- 
historic India and Siva-lihgas of the historic period. But 
attempts to symbolise and sanctify the principles of virility 
and fecundity were not peculiar to India alone and many other 
nations of the world did the same thing in diverse ways.^ 
Two other characteristic features of the Indian images 
in general, which require some notice here, are the iiraicakra 
and the prabhavali. The former represents the halo- circle 
round the head, corresponding to the Greek nimbus while 
the latter the same round the whole of the divine body, 
really serving the purpose of the stela or the back-slab. 

1 Cf. Hartland’s article on ‘Phallicism’ in Encyclopadia of 
Bchgion and Ethics; Wall, Sex and Sex Worship, etc. 
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Gfriiawedel remarks about the halo round the Buddha heads 
of (xandbara that ‘ the nimbus is borrowed from the Greek 
sch))l, yet it appeared very late in Greek art — in the time 
of Alexander ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 86). But originally it 
belonged only to the astral divinities. Ooomaraswaray has 
suggested, however, that ‘ the disk of gold placed behind the 
fire altar to represent the Sun may well be the origin of the 
later prabhdmandala or sirahakra (nimbus).’' In Gandhara 
it is almost invariably plain; in the Baka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta 
period though retaining this feature, it is endowed with more 
ornamentation. But several images of the Hindu divinities in 
the Gupta period are represented with comparatively plain 
nimbus.j In the mediaeval sculptures different types of 
Hrascakia are used to decorate the figures, the commonest of 
them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom ; another 
common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric lay- 
ers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira des- 
cribes the image of Surya as having a prabhdmandala shining 
with jewels iratnojjvalaprabhdniaMalaha). Eao says that 
the Mrascakra ‘ should have the form of a circle or a full- 
blown lotus, eleven ahgulas in diameter, and should be 
away from the head by a distance equal to a third of its 
diameter. This halo-circle is attached to the back of the 
head of images by means of a rod whose thickness is equal 
to one-seventh of the diameter of the ^ira^cakra.’ But the 
description is more appropriate in the case of bronze images 

* H.LI.A., p. 41. He supports his suggestion by saying ‘Just 
as the tree behind the empty altar or throne, representing Buddha 
in the early art, remains in the later art when the throne is occupied, 
so the sun-disc behincTthe fire-altar may well have remained there 
when the deity was first made visible.' He remarks further, ' It is 
hard to believe that the nimbus can have originated outside the classic 
area of sun-worship. It may be of Iranian origin, or of Indian origin;' 
ibid, p. 57, fn. 1. 
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than in the case of wooden or stone ones. The raedueval 
i)ronze Visnu images from Eungpur, first noticed by D. B. 
Spooner in the Annual Report of the Archceological Surrey 
for the year 1911-12 (pp. 152-58, PU. LXX, LXXI), show 
separate prahhdmamlaias attached to their heads. The stone 
or wooden images do not show this separate piece and tlie 
nimbus is carved on the buck of their heads in the same 
piece. The prahhavall is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape, shown behind the whole body of the 
image; it is sometimes endowed with a number of jmlds or 
projecting tongues of flame. This is really the background 
or the original slab on which the image is carved in very 
high relief. The usual relievo-character of the Indian 
sculptures and their necessary dependence on architectural 
art have been traced by Griinwedel to the ancient Indian 
style of carving in wood. The scholar’s remarks about the 
Buddhist sculptures are very well applicable to many images 
belonging to the other creeds. He says, ‘ even when figures 
are executed alone they are never represented without an 
aureole, never without attendant accessory figures, and never 
without a wall behind to form a solid background to the 
figure. This fact bears a certain relation to the Indian 
conception of the universe — the constant merging of 

historical persons in a system ’ {Buddhist Art, p. 30). 

Though, since this was written, several separate Yaksa, 
YaksinT and similar figures of the Maurya-Sunga and Saka- 
Kushan periods have been discovered in different parts of 
northern India, yet it is principally correct. Ooomaraswamy, 
especially with an eye to these ' magnificent primitives ’ 
observes the same thing with regard to Gupta art in this 
manner, ‘ In the Gupta period the image has taken its 
place in architecture; becoming necessary, it loses its 
importance, and enters into the general decorative scheme 
and in this integration acquires delicacy and repose’ 
{H.LLA., p. 71). Occasionally, however, the image is 
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partially carved out of the black slab, portions behind the 
torso, tire head and the legs being fully chiselled out, giving 
it the specious appearance of being fully in the round ; but 
it is attached to its background in the extreme ends, thus 
retaining its relievo-character all the same. The frahhamll 
sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to whose 
image it serves as the background ; while, in the case of 
some principal types of Visnu images {dhruva-heras) ihe 
ten avat-dras are carved on it. In early and late m-^diaeval 
Hindu images of northern and eastern India, it commonly 
depicts a scheme of decorative carving on it; thus, in a fully 

complete stela, the order of arrangement of the motifs from 

the pedestal (pitlii/m) upwards is first the leogrypfi (Iwn 
upon elephant— gaja-idrdi'tfa, sometimes the animals bear 

sword-bearers on their backs), then the malma transom, 

above it the hybrid couple (Gandharvas) playing on lute 
and dancing, a little higher up the flying garland-bearers 
{mdlddharl Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly the 
mtimuklia finial. This last motif consists of a grinning 
lion face with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed 
in the top centre of the prahhavaJl, sometimes chains of 
jewel garland issuing out of either corners of its mouth. 
The kala-'in<^k.arCL motif in Indonesian art seems to be an 
adaptation of this Indian motif. The age of an image 
belonging to the eastern India can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined with the help of its prahhamU. In the earlier period 
it is usually plain, decorated with the scallop or cable design 
at its outer rim and the top is fully rounded (very rarely, the 
whole of it appears in the shape of a rough oblong); the 
klrttimukha, leognjph, etc., are usually absent. Gradually, 
it becomes torus-shaped with the pointed peak in the top 
centre, and the various motifs named above crowd in. In 
the reliefs of the Sena period, some varieties are also 
characterised by profuse ornamental carvings, reminding one 
of the Hoysala school of Mysore. 
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The pzt/ia or pit/n'/ca, about vvhich something has already 
been said by me in connection with asanas is that portion of 
the stone slab on which the image is shown. In its top 
layer, it is usually of the form of a inahambuja or visDa- 
padma, i.e., a double-petalled lotus, one set of petals point- 
ing upwards and the lower set gracefully drooping down ; 
the feet of the god or goddess rest on the pericarp (karnikd) 
of the flow'er. The real pedestal below usually of two or 
more distinct layers is of the pancaratha or saptaratha type, 
friratha and navaratha varieties being uncommon ; the rafhas 
indicate the re-entrants or facets and their number is never 
even. On these different horizontal sections of the pedestal 
are carved the figures of the donors of the image (usually the 
donor couple are depicted, thus laying stress on the association 
of the wife, f.e., saftadfjarmm, with her husband in the 
pious act), the particular mount of the god or goddess ; 
sometimes, though rarely, objects used in the ritual 
worship (i.e., the ptijopakarams) such as a lamp (dipa), 
a bell (ghanta), offering (naivedya), etc., are also figured 
there. ’In the pedestals of the early mediaeval period 
and even a little later, the decorations in the shape of lotus 
blossoms with stalks and leaves are far simpler and are usually 
carved in outline ; but in those of the later media?va] period 
(late Pala and Sena) these are more ornate and the lotus 
blossoms are embossed. The above observations show that the 
image with its accessories, with both the prahhavali and the 
pUlia are carved out of the same slab of stone, thus all embody- 
ing an organic whole'./ Such other pUMs as the hhadra- 
p'ltha, a brief description of which has already been given, are 
usually made of separate pieces of stone ; these are normally 
broad in their top and bottom sections, the middle ones being 
narrow. Coomaraswamy makes this interesting remark 
about the shape of mch pUhas, “ The altar (used in Vedic 
sacrifice) itself, usually wide .above and below and narrow in 
the middle ‘ like a woman’s waist,’ is evidently the proto- 
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type of the asana and pitha of later images ” (H.I.1. 4., 
p.41). 

1 have reserved the consideration of the various kinds of 
objects placed in the hands of the Hindu images to the last part 
of this chapter. These objects can be classed under several 
heads like weapons, implements, musical instru- ments, 
animals and birds, etc., which are the respective attributes or 
emblems of the different members of the Hindu pantheon. 
The weapons that are unially mentioned in iconographic tex s 
are cakra, gada,danda, kheiaka, dhanns, sara, ankiiki, pdda, 
khadga,paraki, iula, iakli, vajra, agni, muska and khatvaiiga, 
etc. Rao not only mentions the above as so many important 
weapons, but adds to the above list three other objects such as 
sahkha, lahka and hah which can also justifiably be described 
as such. , 'Sahkha is an ordinary conchshell which was blown 
in ancient times by the warriors in the battle field for the 
purpose of inspiring their own soldiers with hope and 
striking terror into the minds of their opponents. In the first 
canto of the Bhagavadgltd. Sanjaya recounts the names of 
various iahkhas which were particular to the principal warriors 
assembled in the field of Ivuruksstra, the special sahkha of 
Yasudeva-Visnu being described as pahcajanya (said to have 
been made out of a bone of the demon Pancajana, killed by the 
god). Tahhi, a stone-mason’s chisel, and hala, a plough- 
sh ire, really fall under the category of implements, but could 
also be used as offensive weapons in early times. Sira is 
another name of the ploughshare ; it is the particular emblem 
of Samkarsana-Baladeva as iahka is of Siva. Gakra is a 
wheel, the one par excellence held by Ahsnu being Sudar- 
hna and the Pancaratra texts like the Ahirhiidhnya Samhitil 
elaborately describes the latter, In art it is represented in 
two ways, either as a cart wheel (cf. PI. VII, Pigs. 4 and 
7 ; PI. IX, Fig. 1) or an ornamental disc, sometimes in the 
form of a full-blown lotus, the petals serving as the spokes. 
Gada or the Indian club or mace is usually represented as 
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thicker than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. In the very 
early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between 
these two weapons, one form of which seeming to have some 
similarity to the knotted club of Herakles {c/. PI. I. Pigs. 12 
and 18; PI. VII, Pig. 4 ; PI. VIII, Figs. 1 and 3; in the 
hands of the deity shown in PL I, Pigs, 4, 7, 8 and 13 and in 
PI. IX, Pig. 2, the object is shown simply as a short slender 
cudgel). The mace held in the hands of Visnu is known as 
kaumodakl or kaumodl. Sankdia, cakra and gada are collec- 
tively the attributes particular to Visnu, though individually 
the last two are sometimes placed in the hands of other divi- 
nities. Khetaka is a shield either round or oblong in shape ; 
it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be made of 
wood, metal or skin (on account of its being also made of 
hyde, it is very often named carma in iconograf)hic texts). 
Dhnnus and iara are a bow and arrow and special names are 
given to the bows held by different gods ; thus, the bows of 
Siva and Visnu are called pimka and Brhga respectively. 
The cow held by Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva — the 
same as Mara in the Buddhist mythology) is described as 
floral (he is also called Puspadhanva) and having arrows five 
in number {panca§ara) . AhhiSa is an elephant goad (c/. 
PI. VIII, Pigs. 2 and 6) and pd^a, a noose or lasso used in 
binding one’s enemies ; the latter is sometimes shown in the 
form of a snake {ndgapUa). Khadga means a sword and 
various names are used to denote swords particular to different 
deities ; the sword of Vasudeva-Visnu is nandaka, while the 
one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyumna is 
nistrimia. The special weapons of the consorts of Samba 
and Pradyumna, both sons of Vasudeva-Xrsna, are a 
khetaka and nistrirriia respectively, their own weapons 
being a mace and a bow {Brhatsafnhitd,' ch. 57, v. 40— 
Sdmhasca gaddhastah Pradyumnakapahhrt surupaUa I 
Anayoh striyau ca karye khetakanistrim^a-dharinyau II ). 
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Parastt and suM, the weapons par excellence of Siva, 
are a battle-axe and a triddnt and in their early representa- 
tions are often combined (c/. PI. T, Figs. 16, 129 and 
21; for Ma shown separately, see PI. I, Fig. 15 ; 
PI. VIII, Figs. 1 and 3 ; PI. IX, Figs. 1 and 2). Sakii 
is a spear, the special weapon of Skanda-Karttikeya and 
Durga while vajra, a thunder-bolt, is particular to 
Indra and Siva. Vajra seems to have been represented 
in early art in two different ways ; one is clublike 
in appearance, narrow in the middle and wider at both 
ends {cf. PI. VIII, Fig. 8, in the upper right hand of Siva on 
a coin of Huvishka) and the other is a double-faced weapon 
ending in projecting prongs at its both hands {cf. PI. IX, 
Fig. 2, upper right hand; PI. IX, Pig. 6 — a vnjra of this 
variety, shown behind its personified form on whose head 
the right hand of "Zeus- Indra is placed). Agni shown as a 
ball of fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Nataraja ; it 
may also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an 
incendiary weapon. The earliest representation of agni as 
the sacrificial fire (a pot with flames issuing out of it) is 
found in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice (performed by 
Buddha for the conversion of Kaayapa) carved in the eastern 
gateway of Sanchi (in mediaeval Indian art, it is shown 
in the illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvatx, the 
Kalyanasundaramurti of 8iva). Musala is the wooden 
pestle, ‘ an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood capable of being 
used as an offensive weapon ’ ; it is usually placed in one of 
the hands of Samkarsana-Balarama. Khatvdhga is ‘a curi- 
ous sort of club, made xip. of the bone of the forearm or the 
leg, to tile end of which a human skull is attached through 
its foramen’ (Rao). This description shows how hideous the 
weapon was, though in some of its late mediaeval repre- 
sentations, this character is somewhat subdued by the 
replacement of ythe osseous shaft by a well-carved and 
ornamented wooden handle ; this weapon is peculiar to the. 
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awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her consort Sivit, sik-Ii as 
Camunda and Bbairava. 

I have already referred to the few implements which can 
be improvised as weapons. Other implements are com- 
paratively rare in iconographic art, but in some of the 
images of the llvars and the Nayanmars dhe South Indian 
Viwnu-bhaktas and Siva-bhaktas, many of w'hora were histori- 
cal persons) a few such are soraetiraes shown. Srid- and 
are sacrificial implements in the shape of ladles, the 
usual emblems of Brahma, the former for taking out the 
clarified butter from the butter-pot {ajyapatra or djyitslhaW) 
and the latter for pouring it into the sacrificial fire. The 
same ladle was not used, as the smk if it came in contact with 
the fire would be ucchista, and it would be improper to put 
it into the butter-pot. Various kinds of musical instruments 
are represented in early and late iconography and the names 
of such as vlnd, venu or murall, damarii, sankha, ghantd, 
mrdahga, karatdla, etc., are well known. Fma in the Sunga 
art of central India is shown as a stringed instrument like 
the Greek harp or lyre {of. such a vlnd shown as being 
played by Samudragupta on the obver.se of his Lyrist 
type of coins) ; another mode of depicting it is the long 
stringed instrument somewhat similar to modern esrdj, 
shown in the hands of the mediseval and modern figures 
of Sarasvati and Vinadharadakpaamurti of Siva. Venu or 
mumU is the bamboo flute usually placed in some youthful 
figures of Krsna of a comparatively late period. Damaru 
or a small kettle drum played by the hand is one of the 
characteristic emblems of Siva ; this was wrongly 
recognised in tbe upper right hand of Siva on some coins 
of Huvishka (c/. PL VIII, Pigs. 5 and 6) by Gardner. 
^ahkka also falls under the category of a musical instru- 
ment, while yhantd is a plain bell usually placed in one of 
the hands of the multi-armed image of Parvati. Mrdanga, 
a big drum wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, is 
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sometimes shown as being played by the divine attendants. 
Karalala^ sxe a pair of metal cymbals struck against each 
other with both hands to keep time with the music ; these 
are also rarely shown and are usually placed in the bands 
of the accessories. 

Various other objects which can be recognised in the 
hands of divinities include kamandalu, aksamdld, darpana, 
kapah, pu^taka, padma, etc. Kamandalu is a water-pot, 
th ■ -p eial e libieiu of various deities like Siva, Brahma, 
Pai'vall and o.hers and is depicted in various ways (for 
some early for/us of this, see PI. 1, B’igs. 4, 7, 8, 13 ; PI. VII, 
Figs. 5, 6 ; PI. IX, Ififl. 2). Aksamdld, or aksasutra, 
sometime.'? simply called sutra (the latter has wrongly been 
tninslated by B. T. Bhattacharya as ‘thread’ in his 
Esoteric Buddhism, p. 138) a rosary of beads of either 
rudraksa or kamaldksa variety ‘ is found in the hands of 
[Brahma, Sarasvatl and Siva, though rarely in associa- 
\tion with other deities ’ (Bao). Darpana is a mirror 
pade of highly polished metal as in vogue in ancient times 
and is one of the attributes of certain aspects of the Devi. 
Pustaha, the special emblem of Brahma and Sarasvati, is 
usually represented in art as a manuscript made of 
palm leaves. Padma, a lotus flower, an emblem common 
to many gods and goddesses, is usually depicted in several 
varieties, such as a lotus-bud, a full-blown flower round in 
shape, or a blue lotus (mlotpala) longish in appearance ; 
Bao has shown that in the South Indian Bhogasthanaka- 
murtis of Visnu, goddess Sri who stands to the right of 
the god always holds a full-blown lotus in her hand while 
Bhudevi who is on his left a mlotpala. The same writer 
has also observed that the South Indian images of Surya 
almost invariably hold two lotus buds by their stalks in 
their hands while the North Indian ones, two full-blossomed 
lotus flowers. Kapdla, the most characteristic emblem of 
i^me of the fearful aspects of Siva and Parvatl, is a cup 
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made out of a human skull, to drink out of winch is one 
of the various rites of a TMivio sadhaka. The Chinese 
annals inform us that the victorious leader of the Hiungnu 
tribe drank out of such a cup made out of the skull of the 
Wu-sun chief who was defeated and killed by him, Siva had 
the skull of Brahma attached to bis hand, of which he could 
get himself rid after severe penances for the sin of 
Brahmanicide (of. his Bhairavamurti which is the same 
as Brahrnasira^chedakamurti). Animals and birds are 
seldom placed in the hands of the images of deities, a goat 
or ram and deer, and a cock being the few known to me. 

The Siva figure carved on the Gudimallain Liiiga carries 
either a goat or a ram, and in some of the representations of 
the same god on some coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
an antelope is to be found (cf. PI. VUl, Pigs. 5, 6). 

The cock wliich along with peacock serves as the crest of 
Skanda-Karttikeya, is sometimes, though rarely, placed 
in the hand of the god.. 

One or two words about the ideology underlying this 
custom of placing the diverse objects in the hands of their 
divinities by the Hindu worshippers will not be out of 
place here. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers in a previous chapter to the views of Macdoneli, 

Rao and Hooart about the multiplicity of arms of the 
Hindu divinities, which feature was regarded by some 
writers like V. A. Smith as a monstrosity of the Indian 
iconographic art. The views of Rao and after him Hocart 
■ are far more acceptable than the same of Macdoneli. 
Ooomaraswamy has fully shown in ‘ Buddhist Primi- 
tives ’ in his ‘ Dance of 3iva how Smith’s charge is 
absolutely untenable. The idea of symbolising the manifold 
activities of the deity, in however imperfect a manner, 
undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in these multiple 
arms- the variety 'of objects noted above. In the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the 
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Hindu pautheoiij particular activities were associated with 
the individual units among them. It is no wonder then 
that one or more of these objects came to be regarded as 
special to different gods, though it must not be forgotten that 
the same could also appear in the hands of other deities, 
in a secondary r6le. The mythology at the root of the 
varieties of divinities also determined the allocation of tlie 
objects. Thus, Brahma, one of the . members of the Hindu 
Triad in the post- Vedic age, was undoubtedly derived from 
Prajapati, the Vedic god of sacrifice; so, the srafr, .srurn 
and pwstoA'a (really the Vedas in manuscript form) became 
his special emblems. Visnu, really a composition of 
Visnu (a Vedic Aditya), Vasudeva and Narayana, and one of 
the two prominent members in the Triad (Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva), has, in bis ca/cra and his mount Garuda, his 
Vedic trait of an aspect of the Sun-god fully emphasised, for 
the former is the sun in the shape of a wheel and the 
latter the same deity in his theriomorphic form. But the 
coAra was also conceived as a weapon of war along with 
his other emblem g add, in order to emphasise his character 
as the chastiser of the wicked. Siva, the last of the Triad, 
an amalgam of the awe-inspiring Eudra of the Vedic texts, 
the pre-Vedic god of the Indus valley and several c/ther god 
concepts, could very appropriately be endowed with a 
cudgel, a trident and a thunderbolt, the weapons with 
which he destroys the world. But as side by side with this 
destructive aspect, his benignity and omniscience are also 
characteristic of him according to the epic and puranic 
literature, emblems indicative of these traits are not 
wanting in his mediaeval representations. Samkarsana 
(Balarama), the elder brother of Vasudeva-Krsna and one 
of .the Vyuhas in the Paficaratra system, had certainly 
in his -Composition the traits of, a harvest or bucolic deity. 
This seems to be at the root of bis characteristic emblems, 
viz., a plough-share (hala), sometimes a pestle used in 
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poondiug corn mwsala) and the drinking vessel (pdmpatra) 
emphasising hisl|nebriety (Varabamihira describes him as 
Baladeoo halapdnirmadambhmmalocanasca karttacyah i 
Bibhratkundalamekam Mnkhendumrmlagamatannh II ) 


CHAPTBE YIII 

Canons of Iconometri' 

Canons dealiag with the proportions of the hum-an figure as represented in art, 
not particular to India alone— reference to the practice of some other ancient nations— 
Indian belief in the existence of several types of men {cf. the five types mentioned in 
the Brhaisanihita) — the measure of their height compared to that of the Indian 
images. 

Several kinds of m'^asurements mentioned in tbs tests : mana, unmana, pramana^ 
parimana^ i/pamr/ua and /awlnarndna— two different units of measurement : ahgula 
and tdlGt the former a constituent of the latter— different kinds of angulas : mam- 
ngula^ mdtrdfignla OiUd. dehalahdhdhgula —the constituent units of an angula, natural 
objects— difficult to reconcile the measure of the mdndhgula as laid down in the early 
texts with the actual unit of measure adopted by the artists in the construction of 
images — different modes by which the latter unit was arrived at, as laid down in vari- 
ous iconometric texts — dehalahdhdhguJa as explained by Utpala, the most rational 
unit» adopted by the artists in the measurement of interspaces— : its various 
names— the length of the face equivalent to a idla — the division of the whole height of 
the image into tdfas and an(/w/< 25 — different tala heights like uttamadasatdla^ dasa- 
fdlat navaidla^ etc., prescribed for different types of images — the length of the face in 
relation to its breadth— Dravidamana— a brief conaparison with the practice of other 
ancient nations and with the modern Western mode. 

Theory as laid down in the above texts, how far borne out by the actual practice oj 
the artists of eastern and noithem India. 

It has already been briefly mentioned in the fifth chapter 
that the Indian sculptors used to follow certain rules of 
proportions in the making of images. I have criticised the 
view that the mere fact of stereotyping these rules and their 
adoption by the artists was one of the causes of the gradual 
decadence of Indian iconoplastic art. These canons were 
really the results of the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions of artists, and if they were judiciously followed, would 
not be injurious to the work of the latter. , T. A. G-. Eao, 
who was responsible for the above view criticised by me, 
himself observes, ‘...the rules arrived at by the Indian artist 
do not appear to be divergent from those evolved by the 
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European artists, and if in Indian sculpture the results are 
not good in some instances it is the fault of the artists and 
not attributable to the guide boohs ’ (Elements, etc., Vol. I, 
App. B., p. 8 ; italics are mine) . In some of the compilations 
containing these rales, it is expressly laid down that the 
divine images must not only be well-proportioned but must 
also be good-looking; the image-maker should visualise in his 
.mind’s eye the god to be represented in concrete and then 
should fashion him according to his mental perception, for 
these images were really the aids to the attainment of 
dhyanayoga (Dhydnayogasya samsiddhyai pratima.laksay,am 
omrtam I Pratimdkdraho marttyo yathd dhyanarato bhavet — 
Bukranltisdra, IV, 71). But as very few sculptors could be 
successful in turning out really beautiful images (Sarvaiigaih 
sarvaramyo hi kascillakse prajdyate), it would be better that 
all divine images should conform to the correct proportions 
as laid down in the \^dstras, for ‘ beautiful is that image 
which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
idstras, — ^no other is so ’ ($dstramdnena yo ramyah sa 
ramyo ndnya eva hi). The practice of stereotyping these 
rules of proportions in the fashioning of human figures was 
not . peculiar to. the Indian artists alone, but was also 
adopted by many ancient nations of the world. W. W. 
Hyde says, ‘ The doctrine of. human proportions is very- 
ancient, originating in Egyptian art.’ ’ The first canon 
employed by the Egyptians in the time of the Ancient 
Empire, ‘ divides an erect human figure over 18 squares, 
the highest of which ends, not at the top of the head, but 
at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of the skull 
outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns which the 
Egyptian monuments display in such great variety.’® Hyde 
remarks very properly that the greatest artists— architects, 

^ Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art, p. 67. . . ’ 

’ Jean Capart, Egyptian Art, p. 1S6. 
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painters and sculptors of all times have taught and practised 
the doctrine that certain proportions are beautiful, e.gf., the 
proportion of the height of the head or the length 
of the foot to the whole body/ In modern times, 
we have only to mention such names as those of 
da Vinci, Duerer, Raphael and Flaxman. In Greek days 
there were many artists who formulated such canons of pro- 
portions. I have already stated that there were different 
‘ schools of sculptors in ancient Hellas such as Old Attic, Old 
Argive, Polyclitan, Argive Sicyonian or Lysippan, etc., 
which were distinguished from one another on the basis 
of the fixed proportions of the parts of the human figure. 
These proportions were written down by subsequent artists 
and art-historians for the help and guidance of later sculp- 
tors and painters. E. A. Gardner tells us theoretical 

works upon the principles of sculpture were written by 
several of the most distinguished artists of antiquity ; hut 

none of these Have been preserved to us Later 

compilers have recorded many opinions or statements, 
often without acknowledgement which we can trace with 
more or less certainty to these lost treatises.’^ Polyclitus 
who flourished in the 5th century B.C. and was most 
probably a pupil of Ageladas of Argos, was one of the 
first to write such a work dealing with the proportions of the 
body ; he embodied these rules in a sculpture named as the 
‘ Doryphorus ’ (the treatise as well as the sculpture was 

^ W. W. Hyde, op. oit., p. 68. I shall presently show that in 
» ancient and mediseval India, the length of the face (from the chin to 
j the beginning of the hair-line — TteiarsTiha) or the inside length of the 
outstretched palm was the bigger unit known as tala in terms of which 
the whole height of the body was calculated. 

^ E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p, 2. One 
4 Ban compare with the above statement ray remarks in the first chapter. ' 
i about the indebtedness of various Indian writers on iconography apd 
I ioonometry to their predecessors, — -'4 " 
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described in the Greek works on art as the Canon). 
Euphranor, the Corinthian, who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C. and who was both a sculptor and a painter, 
also wrote upon colouring and proportion ; his study of 
proportion seems- to indicate at once an imitation of Poly- 
clitus and a departure from his canon/ In the Hellenistic 
age such treatises became quite common and this fact was 
not a little due to the influence of the great artist of this 
agOj Lysippus, one of the most prolific sculptors of ancient 
Hellas. He was looked upon by the later Hellenistic artists 
and art-critics as the most academic of sculptors ; he revolu- 
tionised the system of proportions adopted by his predecessors 
such as Polyclitus and others and introduced many technical 
innovations and improvements which he derived from a 
direct and thorough study of nature. The activities of the 
two artists of the Pergamene school, viz., Antigonus and 
Xenocrates (3rd-2nd century B.C.), who were both writers 
on art and practical sculptors, can be directly traced to the 
school of Lysippas. They ‘ are cited by Pliny as authorities ; 
and very probably their works commonly served as a basis 
for the treatises of the later writers ’ (E. A. Gardner, op. cit., 
p. 2). Most of the artists mentioned above not only made 
figures of mere mortal men such as the Greek athletes, where 
they could display their keem sense of modelling the human 
body, but also fashioned divine images, such as those of 
Zeus, Hera^ Nike, Aphrodite and a host of other Greek 
deities. It is needless to state that in the latter class of 
sculptures also, the artists followed certain canons of pro- 
portions, according to the tradition of their respective 
schools. I have stated in the first chapter of my book that 
secular images used also to be made in ancient and mediaeval 

^ E. A. Gardner, op. cit.,p. 404. ‘ He evidently adopted unusually 

slender forms, in a reaction against tbe solid and heavy build of the 
Polyclitan athlete.’ 
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India. A. N. Tagore thinks that the canons of proportions 
which are incorporated in ancient and media val Indian 
Mpa^astras were only applicable in the case of images 
intended for worship and the artist was ‘ free in all other 
cases, to follow his own art instinct.’^ Such might or 
might not have been the case ; but it is more probable that 
in their secular images also, the Indian artists, like the 
Greek and Egyptian ones, followed some recognised rules of 
proportions. 

In India, as well as in other ancient countries of the 
world, the deities were mostly conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally and represented as mortals in mythology and art. The 
affinity between the mortals and the immortals lay not 
merely in this anthropomorphism, but it also lay deeper. 
When Buhemerus explained the members of the Greek 
pantheon as ordinary men who lived and acted in this world 
in bygone days, he was really giving expression to the very 
common tendency of the human mind of endowing the 
deities with human emotions and passions. I have drawn 
the attention of my readers in the second chapter of this 
book to the Rgvedic description of the deities as dim naras, 
nrpe^as (‘ men of the sky,’ ‘ kings of men ’), etc ; innumerable 
again, are the myths narrated in the Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
literature where the denizens of the heavens appear as mere 
men, living their lives of joys and sorrows. In later times 
in India, from the iconographic and iconometric points of 
view, this likeness is always present. Leaving aside the 
tberiomorphic or therio-antbropomorphic divinities, even 
those gods or goddesses endowed with more limbs than are 
natural, really present cases of exaggerated anthropomor- 

' A. N. Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 3. 
He explains the line ‘ Sevya-seva’ka-hhdve^u fratimaldksanary. smrtam,’ 
thus, ‘ Inaages should conform to prescribed types when they are to be 
contemplated in the spirit of worship.’ 
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pbism. in the proportional heights assigned to different 
types of divine images in early iconometric texts, we 
recognise the heights attained by several types of men in 
India. [ The Indians from a fairly early period believed in 
/the existence of five different types of men (pancamanusya- 
vihhaga), which might or might not have ethnic bases. These 
five classes, according to Varahamihira, are Hamsa, 3aia, 
Rucaka, Bhaira and MdZacp, vpho are born when the 
I planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus are 
ascendant respectively.^ The height as well as the girth of 
the Hamsa type of men is laid down by the same author as 
96 anguias, the height and girth of the four other classes 
exceeding by three ahgulas each from the same of its 
immediate predecessor (i.e., a Sa^a type of man will be 99 
an.j, Rucaka — 102 ah., & Bhadra — 105 ah. and a MCilavya — 
108an.).“ 

^ Bfhaisamhitd, ch. 6B, vv, 1-2: — 

Tdrdgrahairhalayutaih sva’kseiraBvoccagaUcatustyagaih | 
Paficapunisdli praiastd jay ante idnaharp vaksye jj 
Jlvena hhavatt hamsah sanrena saiah kiijena mcahaica i 
Bhadro hudhena halind mdlavyo daityapujyena 1} 

^ Brhatsamhitd , ch, 68, v. 7 : Sannavaiirahgnldndm vydydmo dit- 
ghatd ca hamsasya 1 Basaruca'kahhad'ramdlavyasamjnitastryahgula- 
vivrddhya I! An explanation is necessary o! the height and girth being 
the same of each of the different classes of men. They are really 
nyagrodhapanmandala types, in which the height of the figure is 
equal to the measurement from the middle finger-tip of one hand to 
the same of the other, both arms being fully extended each way in the 
same line with the chest. Vydydma or prthutd has been explained by 

Uipaia as ' prasdritahhujadvayasya pramaiiam/ This is one of the 
most important characteristic signs of the Mahapurusas {Mahdpurum- 
lahsanas) and Utpala quotes the following couplet from Parafora to 
elucidate it further : — XJcchrdyah parindhastu yasya iulyam sarlrinah i 
8a narah pdrthivo jfieya nyagrodhaparimandalah |1 For further 
observations on this term, the reader is referred to my FraUmd^ 
Ighsa^am (Cal. Univ, Press), pp. 21-24, 77-79. 
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Now, images of different gods and goddesses conformed to 
the two of the various proportional heights mentioned above, 
viz., the first and the last. The astatala images,-— figures of 
goddesses usually were made according to this height (c/. V. 
88 in the Pratimamanalahsanam, edited by P. Bose, which 
reads : Dlrgham castamukham kuryad devlndm laksanani 
hudliaih), though there were also several other gods who 
were shown up to this stature,— were those which were 
96 angtilas, just as high as a Hamsa type, according to 
Varahamihira ; as I shall presently show, it was also the 
height of a somaparimawa or wadJiyama class of image. 
The height of the MaZauya variety of men, fiz., 108 an., 
on the other hand, exactly corresponded to the navatdla 
images, which were grouped by the same author among the 
pravara or the best class of images.^ It should be noted 
that from the descriptions given of the five different kinds 
of men, the Malavya seems to be the best and the height of 
the Mdlavya and Hamsa varieties of men alone are uni- 
form.^ The Matsya Pnrana evidently refers to the Malavya 
type, when it says that the man who measures 9 talas 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the feet and 
whose arms reach the knees are respected even by the gods 
(ch. 145, V. lOj Apddatalamastako navatalo hhavet tu 

1 Brhatsamhita, eh. 57, v. 30. 

® Bhadra type, as we have seen, measures 105 ah.; but in verse 
18 of the chapter on Pahcamanmyavibhaga (eh. 68), Varahamihira 
tells us that such men are 84 ah. high {Ahgulam navati&ca sadunany- 
ucchrayena) ; XJtpala reconciles this discrepancy by commenting that 
when such a type of man attains to the height of 105 ah., he becomes 
s, sarvahhauma monarch {Yadi -pahcottaramahgula&atam vyayamena 
dairghyena ca bhavati tadd sakaldvanindihah sarvahhaumo raja 
bhavatUyarthai.) . But in the case of two other types, vh., SaSa 
and Bucaka, the commentator does not care to make any remark 
about this discrepancy ; in verses 21 and 29 of the same chapter in 
the Brhatsarnhitd, the respective heights of the two are given as 92 
md 100 ahgalas. 
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yah 1 SamhatajanuhahuiGa daiDatairahhipujyate II ). The 
physical features of the former, which are enumerated by 
Varahamihira, contain several of the major mahapurusa- 
laksanas, which are also the characteristic signs of a Buddha 
or a god. The verse reads : Malavyo nagandsasamahhujayugalo 
jdnusamprdptahasto mdmsaih purndhgasandhih samarucira- 
tanurmadhyahhage krsaica I Paficdstau cordhvamdsyarri 
srntivivaramapi tryahgulonam, ca tiryagdiptdksam sat- 
kapolam samasitadahnam ndtimdmsddharostham W One 
among these features, ‘ the full fleshy limbs and joints 
of the body,’ typically emphasises one of the particular 
traits of the ideal divine figure in Indian art.’ 

In order to understand the canons of iconometry clearly, 
it is necessary to know something about the meaning and 
usage of certain technical terms denoting the different ways 
in which an image can be measured. The V aikhdnasdgama 
mentions six such ways of measurement (mdnas), viz., mam, 
pramdm, unmdna, parimdm, 'upamdna and lambamdna.^ 
It also gives various synonyms of each of these terms, 
incidentally explaining the significance of each. Eao, on 
the basis of this text, writes, ‘ Mma is the measurement 
of the length of a body ; pramdm is that of its breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and 
in the same plane as the mfino ; measurements taken at 
right angles to the plane, in which the mdna and pramdm 

^ This is mdrtisaih purndhgasandhih which has been commented 
on by Utpala as mdunsaih paripurndh sarvangasandhayo yasya | 
Anulbandsthifityarthah, The Bukranliisdra lays down that those 
images in which the joints, bones, veins and arteries are hidden, are 
always auspicious (IV* 4,146 — Oudhasandhyasthidhamanl sarvadd 
sauhhyamrddhim), 

^ V aikhdnasdgama^ as quoted by T. A. G. Bao, op, cit., VoL I, 
App. Bo p. 60: — Evam mdndni bhavanti l Mdnam pramdnam- 
unmdnam panmdnamupamdnam lambamdnamiii sanmdndnt. It 
clearly enjoins that etaissanmdnairyutant beraiyi Mrayet, 
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measures have been noted, are called unmana, ■which obvi- 
ously means the measure of thickness ; parimam is the 
name of the measurement of girths Or of the periphery of 
images ; Mpflmana refers to the measurements of inter- 
spaces,..,...... ; and lastly Imnbamana is the name given 

to measurements taken along plumb lines.’ V Early texts, 
both ieonometric and general, use many of these terms in 
the technical sense appropriate to each, though in several 
instances some difference in meaning is noticeable. It 
will be of interest here to refer to the section on iconometry 
in the jBrhatsawihiM and see what terms are used there to 
denote the different kinds of measurement followed in 
image-making. Verses 1-28 of chapter 57 of this work 
deal with several iconometrical details and in these 28 verses 
many such terms occur. The word parimaua, occurring 
only, in . verses 3 and 28, is used in the same sense as 
pramana occurring in verse 1, meaning simply measure- 
ment ; the latter, however, when used in verses 8 and 23 
undoubtedly means width measurement (in verse 16 it 
means the inter-space measurement — kanthaddvadaia 
Mdayam hrdaydnndhhi ca tut pramdnena). The measure- 
ment of width is. also denoted by such terms as vistlrm 
X4, 13, 15, 25), aitafa (5h prthula (5), vistara (Q), vipula 
(9 — vaipulya in 22), prthutd ; the measurement of length 

^ T. A. Gr. Bao, op. oH., Vol. I, App. B., pp. 4-5. The various 
■synonyms of the 6 kinds of measurements as laid down in the Vai- 
Jihanasagama Me: — mana — aydma, dyata, dlrgha; pramana — vistara, 
vistrta, tdra, visrti, visrta, vyasg, visdrita, vipula, tala, viskambha, 
viSdla; unmdna — haha(u7]la, nivra{?), ghana, uochrdya, tuhga, 
unnata, udaya, utsedha, ucca, niskrarna, niakrti, nirgama, nirgati, 
rudra; parimdna — mdrga, praveSana, nata, parindha, vrti, dvrta; 
upamdna—nivrta, vivara, antara ; lambamdna — sutra, dlambana (or 
according to another reading — siiira, lambana, unmita). Rao's enu- 
meration of the above aynonyoda evidently on the basis of the text 
is a bit faulty; his errors are corrected here, 
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is indicated by the words, dairghya (4, 15), dyata (4, 18 ; 
in verse 9 it means length sidewise), dhgha (18) ; the 
measurement of height is denoted by ucchrdya (10), dydma 
(14), mdna (17), utsedha (19) ; the terms yarindha (as many 
as seven times— in 14, 15, 13, 21, 22, 24 and 26) and 
paridhi (tv/ice — in 22 and 23) are used to denote the girth 
or periphery of particular parts of images ; antara in verses 
10 and 24 undoubtedly refers to inter-space measurement, 
while vedha in verse 23 denotes depth. Utpala in the 
course of his comment on the above verses introduces a few 
other terms not used in the text ; thus, he explains the 
term ucchrdya by auccya (10), dydma by viskambha (14 — 
dydmato viskambhadityarthah, but compare the Vaikhdna- 
sdgama text quoted above, where viskambha is used 
as a synonym of pramdna, i.e., the width meisure- 
ment), parindha by parinidndalya (22 — tat parindhasiayo^ 
parimdndalyam) and vedha by gdmbhlrya (23) . The words 
mdna, unmdna and pamdna occur in the Jaina Kalpasutra 
in its description of Mahavira’s body ; the passage, 
man’ -unmdnappamdna-padipunna-sujaya-savv’ -amga-sumdar' - 
drngam, has been translated by Jacobi as ‘ a boy on whose 
body all limbs will be well-formed, and of full volume, 
weight and length ’ {S.B.E., XXII, p. 221). But in the 
light of the above observations, the three words ought to 
be rendered a little differently. The ancient writers 
themselves do not appear to have been sure of their minds. 
Thus, the dwellers of the Svetadvipa, visited by Narada 
while he was trying to see the great god Hari, the original 
prakrti of Narayana, are described in the Mahdbhdrata as 
sama-mdnonmdndh (Bangavasi edition, ch. XII, 335, 10). 
Now, mdna meaning height in this passage, unmdna ought 
to mean width (here the measurement from the middle finger 
tip of the one hand to that of the other, when both the 
arms are outstretched opposite ways in the same line with 
the chest). This is really the nyagrodhaparimandala sign of 
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the mahapurusas, about which something has already been 
said ; so this sense fits ill with the one which has been 
given to unwana by Bao, tnz., thickness. Nllakantba 
wrongly explains this MaMbMrata passage in his com- 
mentary when he writes, mamkonmamicofamamica 
samaii yesSm te, for there can be no question of the 
upamanas {the measurement of the interspaces) being the 
same as the mana (height) and unmana (really vydma or 
vydydma, as explained above). I have suggested elsewhere 
that the words mma-unmdna-ppamdna in the Jaina text 
quoted above should be translated as ‘ (a body whose) mdna 
and unmana are pamdna, i.e., full and equal’ (the word 
pamdna being not used in its technical sense here).^ It 
has been shown that the term parindha according to the 
Vaikhdnasagama, is a synonym of parimdna which has been 
explained by Bao as the measurement of the girth or 
periphery. Now, Parasara, as quoted by Utpala, while 
describing the nyayrodhaparimandala sign, uses the term 
parindha in the sense of vydydma. It is also used in the 
same sense in the Matsy a Pur ana, whose author fully 
explains it.^ 

It is time now to explain the significance of the different 
units, ahgula and tala, in terms of which the height of the 
Indian images were measured. The former came to be 
'regarded as a constituent of the latter and was more 


^ Pfaiimdlakmnanij C. U. Tress, p, 78; or if unmana is taken 
to mean heighb in the Kalpasutra and Mahdbhdrata passages, then 
7nana which may mean any kind of measurement should signify 
vydydma, 

“ Matsya Purdna, Bangavasi edition, Oh. 42, verses^ 61-2: 
Mahddhanurdhardscaiva tretdydm cakravarttinah i Sarvvalakmna- 
purndste nyagrodhaparimandaldh \l Nyagrodhau iu smriau hdhu 
vydmo nyagrodha ueyate i Vyamena iucchrdyo yanya ata urddhvantu 
dehinal^ 1 Samocchrdyah par^dho nyagrodhaparimandalah \\ 
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universal in its application, iuasmucli as it was used not 
only in tlie measurement of the height as the tala mainly 
was, but also was used in the other varieties of measurements 
referred to above. \ The term ahguia served as a unit of , 
measurement in India from very early times. In the first 
verse of the Purusasukta {R, V.,X. 90), the Purusa is 
described as covering the whole universe and at the same 
time outreaching it by 10 ahgulas (So bhumim rUvato 
vrfvd atyatisthaddaimgulam) . In the Satapaiha Brahmam 
(X. 2. 1, 2), the author says that Prajapati measures the 
fire-altar by finger-breadths ; for the sacrifice being a man, 
it is by means of him that everything is measured here; 
these fingers are his lowest measure {tasyaisdvamd nidtra 
yadangulayah) and the measurement is taken with the help 
of this lowest measure. Th& Rulhasutras which contain the 
rules for the construction of raised altars (vedU md agnis) 
used in the performance of nitya and kdmya yajHas, 
frequently refer to this unit in giving the measure of the 
different sections of the altars/ Several different kinds 
of ahgulas are described in the iconometric texts of a- 
comparatively late period; these are mdnmgula, mdirdhgula 
and dehalabdhahgula. The first is some sort of an absolute 
unit, it being derived from the width measurements of some 
natural objects. The Brhatsamhitd lays down that a mote 
in the sunbeam filtering through a lattice is known as 
poramanu. A raja (a speck of dust) is made up of eight 
such paramdnus ; a balagra (the tip of one single hair), a 
liksCi (the egg of a louse), a yuka (a louse), a yava 
(barley-corn) and an ahguia are each made up of eight 
units of its preceding object, a hdldgra measuring the same 

^ * A Bedi is a raised altar on which the yapla was performed 

and on whicih sat the persons performing the ceremony, namely the 
sacrificer, the Hota, the AdhYaryn, the Etvik, etc. An af/ni is an altar 
for keeping the fire VoL VII, S9. 
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as eight particles of dast.^ But this type of aiigwla could 
hardly have been used as the unit of measurement by the 
iconographers of ancient and mediaeval India. The width 
of eight barley corns placed side by side is far thicker than 
the same of the unit which was adopted by the artists in 
measuring the different sections of images. There is the 
second type of angula knowm as matrahgnla or a unit 
of the relative type. This is arrived at on the basis 
of ‘ the length of the middle digit of the middle finger 
of either the sculptor or the architect, ‘ or of the rich 
devotee who causes a temple to be built or an image 
to be set up’ (Rao). This relative measurement was 
j perhaps adopted by the image-makers and the temple- 
builders for first ascertaining the height of a temple or an 
j image, before they set to work out the other unit on the 
dehalahdha basis ; but the latter, as I shall presently show, 
was principally adopted in the case of images alone. 
I Another rnanner in which the mdtrdhgula was reached is 
referred to by the author of the Sukran%tisdra\ this is the 
fourth part of one’s own fist (ch. IV. Sec._4, Verse 82, 
J Smsmmusteicaturtho' 'iriio hyangulam parikirttitam) . In 
the Pratimdmanalaksanam edited by P. Bose, we find 
in the first line of the fourth verse practically the same 




definition of angula (Pallavdndm caturhhdgo mdpandmgulikd 
smrtd). Here the word pallava is used in place of musti, 
pallava eyidently meaning the palm of the hand {kara- 
pallava, cf. the use of the word in the same sense in the 
Raghuvamh, III, 7 — Lateva samnaddha-manojnapallava ) ; 
the fourth part of one’s fist or the same of the middle of 
one’s palm is equal in measurement. But the question is 


Brhatsanihitd, Ch. 57, verses, 1-2: Jaldntarage bhdnau 
yadanutararji darSanatii rajo yaii\ Tadvindyat faramdnury, 
prathamarri taddhi pramai^andin ^ ■ Paramatf^urajobdlagraliksayukatn 
yavo’hgularn ceti I Asiagu^ni Tfaihditaramahgulamekaty, bhavati 
saridckyd \\ 
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whose palm or iist is it to be? Will it be that of the 
sculptor, the architect or of the rich devotee? The word 
sva in the Bukranltisara passage is significant. The same 
word occurs in the first line of the fourth verse of the 
Brhatsanihita (ch. 57), where the author describes the 
length and the breadth of the face of an image ; it reads— - 
Smirangulapramnnairdvadasa visiunamayatam ca vnikhani. 

IJtpala’s commentary on the above line is very interesting ; j 

for it gives us a sure clue to the. meaning of the word svu. I i 

It reads — Yasmdt kmthdi pd^iinddikddm pralinid kriyntc * i 

taddairghyam plthirp)%mdnacivarjitam dvadasahhaga- ] 

vibhaktwm, krtvd fatrniko hhdgo mvudint karyah Ko’htjuhi- | 

sahjna bhavati ) Yns)iidd(tstadhik(tinaiujul(isntam praiinid- | 

pramdnam mksyaii I Srairangidapramanairiti 1 Prati- | 

mdydh svairdtmlyairahgulapramdnairmukkmn cuditnmn | 

dvddasdhgtddni vistlrnain mpidmndyatani cu dlrghum | 

kdryam I ■ |i|| 

It can be freely translated thus: — ‘The term aiigida || 

is derived in this manner ; first, the height of the block of I J 

wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, |l:| 

leaving aside that portion of it on which the pedestal is to |S| 

be shown, should be divided into 12 equal parts ; when one |;:j 

of the latter is again divided into 9 equal parts, each of ; ? 

these subdivisions is equivalent to the ahgula, unit, thus, • 

the height of an image is 108 angulas ; lastly, the length fp 

and the breadth of the face of the image should be 12 such 
angulas, i.e., the angula of the Jmage itself.’ This is . f' 

really the dehalabdha, ahgula or dehdhgula which certainly j ; 

was the principal basis of the various kinds of image- ^ 

measurements referred to above. But one remark can be i ;; 

made with regard to Iltpala’s manner of defining the term V 

ahgula. He says it is the 108th part of the measured | = 

material from which the image is to be made, only leaving |;i' 

out the pedestal (pltha). If by pltho, he means the stele. I '; 

(the plthikd or piy,iikd and prabhdvaU combined) of the r| 
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image, then be is quite correct. But if he means only the 
pedestal, then some difficulty will arise ; because, from the 
portion of the material without the pedestal not only the 
image itself, but also the simscakra (halo) of the image as 
well as the top section of the prafe/iat-fl/i was carved out. 
The basis of this dehMabdho ahgtda is also described in 
more or less the same way in several other texts. Thus, the 
Hayasirm Paikardtra says — A bliipretapranianrinfu navadhd 
pravibhdjaijet I Niivame hhdtiharairbliaktf'r-bhdyah svd- 
hgulamiicyate il i.e., the desired length (of the image) should 
be divided 9 times, each of these divisions should again be 
subdivided 12 times (bhdshara—dditya—l'i adityas), one of 
these subdivisions is then called an ahgula. The Ndrada 
Furdna makes a similar statement in these lines : — 
Vimbamdnanhi navadhd procchraydt samvibhdiya vai 1 
Bhdgam hhdgam tato bhuyo bhaveddvadasadhd dvija 1 
Tadahgulam syddvimbasyeti. ^ In all the above texts the 
division into 108 parts (9 x 12) refers to navatdla images only, 
not to images of larger (dasatdfa or uttamadasatala) or 
sm&ilex (astatdla, saptatdla, etc.) proportions. That images 
! measuring 108 ahgulas o f t heir own were the commonest 
ones in ancient India is proved by Varahamihira’s observa- 
tion thas the figures of Rama, the son of DasaratLa, and of 
Bali, the son of Virocana should be 120 ahgulas in height ; 
'the other groups of images belonging to the best, medjum 
and inferior varieties are each less by 12 ahgulas from 
its immediately preceding one, i.e., the best type of 
image should be less than 120 ahgnlas by 12, i.e., 108 

^ Both the above extracts are from Harihhaktivilasa, vilasa 18. 
The Purdna says the same thing in the couplet — Silam Mlpl tu 
navadhd vihhajy a navame'msake i Sarpa (should be Srtrya)-bhaktaili 
sildyantu bhdgam svdhgulamucyaie II It should be noted that pramdna 
in the HayaSirsa extract means length or height; but the words 
mana and uochraya (or ucohrdya) in the Ndrada Purdy,d passage are 
appropriately used. / 
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(ihgulas, the medium one 12 an. less than 10 (i.r., 96) 
and the inferior one 84 rm. ’ The Vaikhananagavut (ch. 'I'A) 
supplies us Avith further interesting information in this 
connection ; it lays down ; Berotsedham tattalavaiemi 
vibhajyaikamsani dehalaMhdngulam tadastarnsam yavam Hi, 
i.e., one part (unit) arrived at by dividing the whole height 
of the image according to its tala is a dchaJahdhdnguht , 
while one-eighth part of the latter is a yata. It nwans 
that if the image be a dasatdla one, then ilfjth part of it is its 
ahgula, and if an astutdla one, kth part of it is its ahgnla 
and so on. In the light of the above observation, Fleet’s 
criticism of the terra svcna = !:<vamdncna is not applicable in 
the case of iconometry ; he writes: ‘As regards the ex- 
pression ftva-manena, it stands to reason that the measures 

* BfhaUamhlid, eb. 57, v. HO; Dasarathatajiayo Rdino BalUca 
vairocanih 4atam vivisam 1 Dvadaiahmya 4esdh pravarasamanyuna- 
parimdndh {} Utpala's commentary on it is worth quoting; 
Daiarathaputro Rdmah I ViwcanaputraBca Balih 1 Vimiatyadhiham- 
ahgulasatam kdryamityarfhah l Any ah prafimd dvadasakadvadaia- 
kahlnatvena pravarasamd nxjunapanmdndh hliavanii i VimiaUja-^ 
dhikddahgulasatdddvddamhgnldnyapdsydstddhikani satamahguldndm 
pratimd pradhand bhavati 1 Tato^pi dvdda4akamapdsya sanria- 
vafyahgulasamd madhyamd bhavati j Tato*pi dvddaSakaniapdsya 
catummtyahgulanyunaparimdnd ^yratimd- bhavati l “ Svairahgtda- 
pramdnairdvddasavisilfnamdyatam ca mukham* dtyanena nydyexia yd 
praiimoktd sdstdhgiilam satamadhikam bhavati \ Yadatroktarn 
Daiarathaianayo Rdmo BalUca vairocanili 4atam vim4am ''diyasmin 
dvddaSdndmaiiguldnd’xn adhikandm tairadhikena parimdnah kdnjah 
sarvdvayavdndm \ Evam hlnaive ‘ pyanupdia evefyanuhtavj jMyafu 
iti. 

It may be incitlentally remarked here that an image of Bali the 
deinon king is mentioned along with that of Dasarathi Bama, one 
of the iocarnatory forms of Vis^u. But .Bali’s image was an object 
of veneration to the devout Vaisnavas, for he was one of the greatest 
devotees of Vasudeva-Visnu. This is the reason why the images of 
the llvars and the Nayanmars were so very frequently given important 
positions in South Indian Vaisnava and Saiva shrines respectively. 
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must be taken according to an ahgula or cubit which is of 
a fixed standard length, not according to the varying finger- 
broadtbs and cubits of individuals who are to be measured ’ 
(JM.A.S., 1911, pp. 208-09), Again, higher units of 
length measurement used in texts, such as Mskii, prajapatya, 
etc., have no place in iconometry ; these are undoubtedly 
the derivatives of manangula. ^ But the iconometric texts 
especially of a comparatively late period frequently use 
various synonyms of an angula oi the relative variety and of 
its higher multiples ; it may be noted that many of these 
synonyms are of a figurative nature . Thus, a space of an 
angula is called indu (moon — and there is one moon), of two 
angulas, aksi SLud paksa (two eyes and two fortnights), of 
three anpiilas, agni (sacrificial fire of three kinds : gdrha- 
patya, akamnlya and daksim), rdma (three Eamas : 
Da^arathi, Bhargava and Balarama),^ gum (three gunas : 
sattva, raja md tania) etc. 


^ The following is the measure 

24: ahgnlas or manahgulas mske 1 Ms Jtu 


25 „ 

,, 1 prajapatya 

26 „ 

,, 1 dhavurgraha 

27 ,, ,, 

,, 1 dhanurmusti 

4 dhanarmusiis 

,, 1 darida. 


Eao correctly remarks that ‘ the measure called danda is employed in 
ascertaining large lengths like that, for instance, of a street in a village*; 
Rao, op. cit., Vol. I, App. B,, p. 2. 

^ The Vaikkdnasdgama supplies us with the following list: — 
1 ahgiila=^muTti,indti, rnivamhhara, moksa, ukia; 2 ahgiilas^kald, 
golaka, aivini^ yugma, hrdhmayia^ vihaga, aksij paksa; 3 ahgulas^agni, 
rwdmitsf (three eyes of .Rudra), gftina, ama, kdla, iula, rdma^ varga, 
^Jiadhya; 4 ahgula$ — veda, pratisthd, jdii, kara, abjajdnana (4 faces 
of Brahma, born of lotus), yuga^ turya, turiya; i5 ahgulas^visaya, 
indriya^ bhuta, isu, supratistha, pHhivi; 6 dhgulas^ karma, ahga, rasa, 
samaya, gdyatrl, krttikd^ kumdrdnana (six faces of Kumara or Skanda- 
Karttikeya), kausika, rtu; 7 ahgulas^pdtdla, muni (seven rsis), dhdtu, 
loka, umik, rohim, dvipa, ahga, afnhhonidhi: 8 ahgulas — lokapdla 
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I have- already suggested that the other relative angula 
unit {viz., that based on the width of the middle digit of the 
medius of either the sculptor, architect or the rich devotee) 
might have been sometimes first adopted for ascertaining 
the height of the image and then the second variety of 
mairahgula was worked out for the detailed measurements ; 
but this was done on rare occasions when the images were 
life-size ones. There was another mode of first settling the 
full height of the image. 'Varahamihira tells us that an 
image measuring one cubit (liasta) in height is auspicious, 
one two cubits high bestows riches, and those images 
that are three or four cubits in height ensure benefit and 
plenty. ^ This shows that another unit of measurement, 
a higher one, was also adopted by the image-makers in 
fixing the required height of the image. The height of 
those images which were meant to be enshrined in temples 
was also based on the same of the door of the particular 


1] . • 
t , , 


(.i! 


I 
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(Astadikpalas, the guardians of the eight quarters), ndga, nraga, vasu, 
aniistup, getna; 9 ahgulas^hT^ci-ti, graha (navagraha-^), randhra 
{nav ad V dm, the 9 doors or orifices of the body), nanda (Nava nandilh, 
the Nine Nanda Kings of Magidhal* sufra; 10 ahguJ as- dik, pradur^ 
bhdva, nadi, pahldi; 11 afigulas^^rudra (Ekad-»^i Eudras), tmfup 12 
ahgulas=^vHasti, mukha, idla, yania, arka (Surva — Ad tya — Dvadaia 
Adityas), rdiif jagatt; 13 liahgulas^^rnami, iakvari; 

15 ah, = atisakvan, tithi ; 16 ah, ^ kriydj a§ti^ indukald ; 17 ah— atyasii ; 
IS ah. ^smrti, dhrti; 19 ah.^afidlirti; 20 ah,—kTti;2l ah^—prakrti; 
22 ah,^dkrii; 23 ah.^vikrii; 24: ah^’^^BamBkrtt] 25 ah.^atikrti; 20 
ah,— utkrti; 27 ah. — naksatra (there are 27 stars or constellations — 
Asvini, Bharani, Krttika, Eohinl, etc.), Eao, op, cit,, Vol. I, App. B, 
pp* 59-60; a few errors have crept in Eao*s transiation of this part of 
the Vaikhdnasdgama, ibid., pp. 3*4. 

^ BrhaUamhitd, ch. 57, v. 49: Saumyd tu hasidmdtrd vasuid 
hastadvayocohrtd pratimd I KBemaBubhiksaya bhavet iricatur-hasia^ 
pramdnd yd i| Hero the use of the word pramdT^a is to be noted ; it 
means height or length measurement, 

46^1S07B 
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temple. Thus, Varahamihira informs us that the height 
of the pedestal of the image should be three parts of the 
height of the shrine door less the eighth part, when the latter 
is divided into eight parts, and the same of the image 
should be twice the height of the pedestal.' The author, 
how'ever, is a little roundabout in his manner of referring 
to the height of the image and its pedestal. Another simpler 
way of fixing it in relation to the shrine door is mentioned 
in \ihe Haya.Ursa Paficamtra ; it says that the measure of 
the height of the door (shrine door) should be divided 
into 8 equal parts; two of these parts should constitute 
the height of the image and one part of it divided into 
three parts, the height of the pedestal which should be 
neither too high nor too low. ^ It is to be noted that 
the surface of the pedestal should be square, its length 
and breadth measuring the same as the height of the image 
proper, according to some texts, but its height should be 
half the height of the image. * The above details generally 
apply to the Jhruva-heras^ (in the case of Visnu images) or 
acala variety of images (they may also be applicable to 


’ Brhatsambita, oh. 57, v. 3 : Devagaradvarasyastatriionasyn 
yastftiyo’miah \ Tat-pwdiJtdpramdnam fmtimd taddvigunaparimdnai 
“ Hayasirsa as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Dvdrocchrdyasya 
yanindnaniastadhd taitu kdmyet I Bhagadvayena ■praiinidni tribhdgl- 
krtvd tat punah | Piy,dil'd bhdgatali- hdryd ndtinicd nacocchrituw 
But the Matsya Purdna (oh. 258, vv. 24-25) with the addition of one 
line to the above supplies us with the information identical to that 
given by the Brhatsanihitd; after the first line dvdrocchrdyasya, etc , 
is placed — Bhdgamekam tatastyahtvd pari4istnntu yad bhavet ; then 
follow two lines similar to the above quoted from the Hayailr^a. 

■' Naradapaflcardtra, as quoted by Gopala Bhatta: Vimbo- 
mdndd yaihd piiharri kurydd devasya tacchri),u\ Caturasram ca 
tad viddhi eaturasrdyatayi iu vd V Vimbocehrdyasamaiy, pithary 
paritaieaiva vistrtam | Tadarddhenonnaiam kuryddetat sdmdnya- 
loksanam I 
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oalacala variet/y). ^ The Matsya Puram distinctly says that 
tiiose images which are meant for worship in the private 
chapels of the house-holders should never measure more than 
a digit of the thumb or a vitasti (one span) at the utmost, 
while those that are to be enshrined iu palaces, i.e,, temples, 
should measure not more than l/16tb part of the whole 
height of the latter ; one should make an image up to this 
height (this is the uttama or best class) or less than it (of 
the madhyama, i,e., middling or kmistha, i.e., the lowest 
class) according to Ms means, but on no account the image 
should measure more than (l/16th part of the full height of 
the shrine). “ 

A few more words about the word tala, already described 
by me as a higher unit of which the ahgula became a 
constituent, need be said here. TheTaikhdnasagama informs 
us that a tala is constituted of T2 angrwias and has as its 
various synonyms such terras a,s vitasti, mukha, yama, 
arka, rdsi and iapati ; of these, however, vitasti and mukha 
are more frequent in use. Thus, the Pratimdmdnalaksana (3) 
says, ‘(a unit of) 12 angulas is known as a tala, vitasti or 
mukha' {Dvddasdhgulitalam ca vitastlrmnkhameva ca). The 
mukha as well as vitasti is 12 angulas ; vitasti is the distance 
between the extended thumb and little, finger, which is the 
same as the length of the middle of the extended palm 
(PI . VI, figs. 2 & 3). The Matsya Purana uses the word mukha 
in the passage Svakiydhgulimanena mukham syaddvada- 
sahgulam, i.e., the mukha or the face of the image 

^ Rao refers to one of the modes of classifying the images, vin., 
cala (movable), acala (immovable, permanently placed in shrines) and 
oalacala (which is permanently enshrined, but can also be removed 
on ceremonial occasions); op. cit., 7ol. I, Introduction, p. 17. 

Mainija Fvram; oh. 2(58, vv. 22-3; Angusthaparvvaddrahhya 
vitasiim ynoadevu lu \ Grhe vai pratima MryS ■ nadhikd- 4asyate- 
budhaih \\ Asodaiatiu prasadaih harttaDya nddhih'i fatah\ Madhya: 
itaniahmisthd tu Mryd vittanusdrataji , . . 
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(equivalent to a, tala) should be 12 of its own ahgula ; the text 
further states that the measurement of the height of the 
other limbs should be in terms of the meashre of its face 
iMukhamdnena harttavyd sarvvdvayamlcalpand, ch. 258, v. 
19), The author of the Purdiia then lays down the whole 
height of the image as follows : The whole image should 
be divided into 9 parts in terms of its face-length ; the neck 
should be 4 angulas, the chest (from the bottom of the neck 
to the same of the breast), 1 hhdga (i e., mnkha or tdld); 
(the space) from the chest to the navel, 1 hhdga; from the 
navel to the (top of the) organ, 1 hhdga ; the thighs are two 
hhdgas and the patella of the knee, 4 angulas ; the legs 
(from below the knee to the top of the feet measure two 
hhdgas in height, the feet being four angulas high. ^ The 
full height of the image as given in the Brhatsamhitd is 
exactly the same. Thus in verse 4 (ch. 67) we are told that 
the face-length is 12 angulas; verse 5 tells us that the neck 
measures 4 angulas ; then in verses 16 and 17, the height of 
Ihe rest of the body is given. ^ A glance at Plate YI, Fig. 1 
will show the distribution of the height of an image 
. measuring 108 of its own ahgula and it should be noted that 
I the part above the keiarekhd. (hair-line) is (not included 

^ Matsya Purdna, ch. 258, vv. 26-29: Pratimdmuhhamdnend 
navabhdgdn 'prahalpayet \ Caiurahguld Wiaved gnvd bhdgena hrdayam 
punah 11 l^dhliistasmdd adhah hdryd bhdgenaikena sobhand 1 Ndbhera- 
dhastathd medhram bhdgenaikena kalpayet \ Dvibhdgendyatd yuru 
jdnunl caturafigule i) Janghe dvibhdge vikhydte padau ca caturahgulau n 
The sum total of the above is just 108 angulas; the height of the 
skull or scalp is not included in the above for the reason that it is 
generally put inside some sort of a crown or head gear, which accord- 
ing to the same authority is 14 angulas high {CaiurddaidhgulaS’ 
tadvanmaulirasya pfakiriitah), 

^ Kanihaddvadasa hrdayain hrdaydnndbhi ca talprarndnena j 
Ndbhimadhydnmedhrdntarani hd taUulydmevokiam H Cfni cdhgula-^ 
mdr^i^eaiuryuid mniidtistathd jdhghe \ J&nukapicche cafurahguU ca 
fddau tattulymiw 
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in it. It is noteworthy that in none of the above texts, the 
word idla is mentioned, though in tlie Maisya Purdna a 
brief reference is made to the daiatdla images of Eama 
(Dasarathi), Bali the son of Virocana, Varaha and Nara- 
siinha, and the saptatdla image of Vamana. ’ One should 
refer in this connection to the uttama, madhyama and 
adhama daiatdla and several other varieties of the other 
tdJa measurements like mvarddha tala, uttama navalala, 
miryangula navatdla, namtdla, astatdla, saptatdla, etc., as 
mentioned in such texts as the Vaikhdnasdgama, Kdrana- 
gama, Silparatna and others. The Vaikhdnasdgama says 
that images of Visnu, Brahma and Siva should be made 
according to the utAwrr.adahtala (124 ahgtdas), of Sri, 
Bhumi, Uma, and Sarasvatl, according to madhyamadaiatala 
(120 angtilas), of Indra and other Lokapalas, Surya, Candra 
and the twelve Adityas, the eleven Etidras, the eight Vasus, 
the .\svius, Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garuda, Sesa, Durga, Guha 
(Karttikeya) and the seven E§is, according to the adhama- 
daiatala (116 ah.) measurement; the lord of the Yaksas 
(Kubera), the Navagrahas, and other deities should measure 
navardhatala (114 ah.), while the lords of the Daityas, 
Yak§as (again mentioned) and the Uragas (Nagas) as well 
as the Siddhas, Gandharvvas and Caranas should be uttama- 
navatdla (112 ah.) high; the figures of those men who are 
equal to gods (devakalpamanuja, perhaps the same as the 
mahdpurusas) should measure satryahgula-navatdla (111 ah.) 
and those of Eaksasas, Indras, Asuras, navatdla (108 an.) ; 
astatdla (96 ah.) is prescribed for men, saptatdla (84 ah.) for 
Yetalas, isattdfa (72 ftw.) for pretas^ pahcatdla (60 ah.) for 

* Ch. 259, vv, 1-2 — Daiaidlah' smrio Rdmo Balirvairocanii- 
tathd W Vdrdho Ndrasimhaica BaptatdluBtu Vdmanah | The Brhat- 
mmhitd also, as I have already shown, refers to the 120 ahgula image 
of Dasarathi Eama and Vairocani Bali, but does not use the wc^rd 
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hunchbacks, coiEstela (48 an.) for dwarfs, tritala (36 an.) 
for Bhutas and Kinnaras, dvitala (24 an.) for Kusmandas 
(? Kumbhandas) and ekatdla (12 ah.) for Kabandhas.^ 

ft lias already been shown that neither the earliest 
datable work on iconometry now extant, the earlier 

portion of Chap. 57 of the Brhatsanihita, nor Utpala’s com- 
mentary on it explicitly refers to the wwd tala or its equi- 
valents. Kasyapa also, as quoted at some length by Utpala, 
is silent about it {Brhatsanihita, pp. 776-78). The Samyah- 
sambuddhabhasita-Pratim alakmnmn (edited by me, C. U. 
Press, 1932) follows these earlier works and does not mention 
the word tala. But most of the ot her works dealing with 
iconometry, which cannot be given very early date, not only 
use it but also record very intricate details about it. Does 
it prove that tala as a higher unit in iconometry was a 
comparatively late introduction, the earlier mode of distin- 
guishing the well-known varieties of measurements being 
in terms of the lower unit the ahgula? I cannot help 
quoting the following lines from Gopinath Rao for elucidat- 
ing my point : “ The reader would be inclined to believe 
that the phrases daiatala, pancatala and ekatala mi an 
lengths equal to ten, five and one tala respectively, but 

‘ T. A. G. Eao, op. oit., Vol. I, App. B., p. 6J. The text further 
says that each of the above tala measurements have three varieties, 
vim., utiania, madhyaina and adhdrtia {tesam pTatyekamuitamamadhya- 
madhamabhedani hhavanti), it being understood that the first and the 
last varieties are respectively 4 ahgulas more and 4 ahgulas less than 
the middle one which is normal. Sri-Kumara gives us a very detailed 
account of all these different tala measurements and th-ir sub-varieties 
[Silparatna, T. S. S., Vol. II, pp. 34-76); about eka-, dvi-, and tri-tdla 
images, it is simply mentioned, ‘ Tridvyekatalameydnani pratimdndm 
oicahsaxuih 1 Ahgopdhgddhndndni proitnayel puTvaid^lralah H Tim 
text enjoins that images of Ganapwti (Vighne^a) should be 
made according to the uftama~paflcaidla or madhydma-pancaidla 
measurements, some details of which are also appended. Eao has fully 
utilised this text in his work on iconometry {Tdlamdna, M.A.S.I., 3.). 
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unfortunately tliis interpretation does not seetu to agree with 
the actual measurements ; for example, the total length of 
an image made according to the uttama-dasatala measure- 
ment is 124 ahgulas and the tala of this image measures 13^ 
ahgulas ; dividing the total length by the length of the tala 
we find that there are only 9 talas in it ; again, the total 
length of a catustdla image is 48 ahgulas and its tala is 8 
ahgulas and therefore there are 6 talas in this set of propor- 
tions ” (Rao, Tdlamdna or Iconometry, p. 35). His 
authority as regards his assertion about the length of the 
tala in the above cases is the dgama literature (c/. his table, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37). He could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation of this discrepancy, his only remark being, 

‘ there is no etymological significance clearly visible in the 
names given to the various proportions.' Tt is possible that 
originally there was never a t&la unit of such varying 
measurements as laid down in the later agamic literature ; 
over and above the smaller ahgula unit, a higher one comput- 
ed in terms of ahgula was known (used in differentiating 
between the pravara, sama and nyuna images of Varaba- 
mihira). This larger unit was composed of 12 ahgulas, but 
was not referred to as a tala in the earlier texts. It is a pity 
that Nagnajit’s work on iconography and iconometry 
(Pratimdlaksana) has not been discovered as yet and there 
is no knowing whether the 14 ahgula lengthwise measure- 
ment of the face was ever described as a tala. Thus it is 
quite likely that the tala of different measurements was com- 
paratively a late feature in the iconometrical system of 
India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller and 
higher units was a much simpler and practical one. This 
view of mine is further supported by the fact that in all the 
texts both early and late, this unit of 12 ahgulas is the basis 
of calculation, when it is made in terms of a higher unit, 
Varying face-lengths in different types of images as recorded 
in the comparatively late iconpmetric texts were nevet 
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meotioned in them as the higher unit on the basis of which 
the images were to be measured. 

W. S. Hadaway explains tala (he writes ‘ thalam mean- 
ing a short span ’) md ahgula in a slightly different way. 
According to him, the actual image in order to be made in 
accordance with one definite system, should have its total 
height divided into one of five different sets of proportions, 
viz., 10, 9, 8, 7 or 5 equal parts of the whole height, i.e., 
da^a, nava, asta, .sapta or ixiilca talas respectively ; the tala is 
now divided into 12 equal parts, each part being termed an 
' ahgula which is again divided into 8 equal parts called 
yavas for the purpose of more minute measurements. For 
still more minute measurements, the yavas may be again 
subdivided, but it is seldom necessary in practice.^ It is 
clear, however, on the authority of the earliest datable text 
that the lower limit was derived independently of the higher 
one at an early age. It may be observed here that Hadaway 
based his conclusions not only on comparatively late South 
Indian texts but •also on the actual method followed by the 
modern South Indian sthapatis. 

I have already shown that several early iconometric texts 
record the length of the face as equal to its width, both 
being 12 ahgidas. But there was the Dravidian measure in 
which the length of the face was two • ahgulas more than 
, its width, the former being 14 ahgulas and the latter 12. 
Varahamihira mentions the name of liagnaiit, who recorded 
this Dravida mana in two verses of his chapter on Pr'atima- 
lak§an,am, the first of which with Utpala’s commentary on 
it has already been quoted by me in p. 31. In the second 
’ verse we are informed that according to Nagnajit the length 
or height of the face of the image with the hair on its head 
should be 16 ahgulas {Isyarfi sdkeianicayani so4ada dair- 

• 1 W. S. Hadaway, ‘Some Hindu Silpaiastras,’ O.Z., 1914 
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ghyena Nagmjitproktam, ch. 57, v. 15) ; Utpala Mpplies 
us with the line from Nagnajit’s work in his commentary 
(Tatha ca Nagnaiit--Dvyahgiila kesarekhaivam mukham 
syM sodasangulam). The length of the face of an image 
oi the uttamadasatala variety as laid down in the various 
South Indian texts like Karanagama, Kdmikdgama , Vai- 
khdnasdgania and Silparatna is also 14 to ISJ ahgulas 
(according to the first two, 14 and according to the last two 
13|, if we include the measurement of the small fleshy fold 
below the chin in it).^ The above fact proves that the 
longer facial type was in vogue in Southlndianicono- 
graphic art from a very early time. An interesting com- 
parison of the Dravida measure can be made with the 
face-length of the Buddha image as laid down in the 
Samyaksamhuddhabhd^ita-Pratimdlaksanam. This text says 
that the face of the Buddha image should be 13J angulas 
long and it should be divided into 3 parts, viz., the forehead, 
the portion beneath it up to the bottom of the nose, and 
thence to the end of the chin. The forehead, like the nose, 
should be 4 ahgulas, the portion below the nose up to the 
end of the chin should be a little in excess ahgulas 
according to the Chinese translation of the text and IJ 
according to its Sanskrit original).^ But the Kriyd- 

* Eao, Talamam, p. 44 ; — 

1. End of the front hair to the a'ksisutra—4 an. 4 yavas. 

2. Aksisutra to nasikanta (end of the nose) — 4 an. 

4 yavas. 

3. NdsiMnia to civukania (end of the chin) — 4 ah. 

4 yavas. 

{Karana and Kdmikagamas ) — 13 ah. 4 yavas. 


1 4 afi. 3 yavas 

2 .....i.. ,, ll 

3 - it I, 

(Vaikhdnasagama and Silyaraina}... 13 ah. 1 yava. 


“ ’Pratimdlaksay.am (C. XJ. Press, 1932), vv. 2-3 (p. 10), 
46— 1807B 
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samuccmjcL which includes a sort of a commentary on the 
above text on Buddhist iconometry expressly says that the 
length of each of the three parts of the face is 4J angulas. 
Reference may be made here, in passim, to the face-length 
of the Malavya type of men as referred to by Varahamihira, 
The height of the face of this type of men should be 
.13 angulas ; the passsage — pancds^aii corddhvamasyam—h&s 
been commented on by IJtpala in the following way :—panca 
ca astau ca paficdstau trayodaMiiguldni l XJrddhvamdsya- 
murdhvadhamanendsijam civukdllaldtdntarg ydvat trayo- 
daidhgulam hhavati \ It should be noted, however, that 
though the full height of the Buddha image according to 
the above Buddhist text corresponds to the same of an 
image of the nttamadaiatdla type (the former measures 
125 angulas in height, thus being only 1 angula in excess 
of the height of the latter), the height of a Malavya type is 
only 108 angulas. 

It will be of interest now to compare briefly the 
Indian canons of proportion with those in vogue among 
the Egyptians and Greeks. In instituting this comparison, 
a few only of the broad vertical measurements of the figures 
are to be taken into account, for we have very little know- 
ledge of the intricate details about the varieties of proportions 
that were adopted by the artists of the ancient times. 
I have already drawn the attention of my readers to the very 
early Egyptian mode of dividing an erect human figure over 
18 squares, the highest of which ends not at the top of the 
head, but at the top of the brow, thus leaving the dome of 
the skull outside, as well as the head-dresses or crowns. 
The knee falls over the 6th square, the upper part of the legs 
over the 9th, the shoulders over the 16th, the nose over the 
17th. The head which occupies two squares, is thus l-th of 
the rest of the body. Under the same system, the sitting 
figure occupies 15 squares, plus the dome of the head. 
Lepsius sought for the basis of these canons in the length 
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of the foot, Wiikinson in the height of the foot, C. Blane 
claims to have discovered it in the length of the medius.^ 

In terms of Indian iconometry, the Egyptian mode of 
measuring the erect human figure up to the forehead roughly 
corresponds to the astatala measurement, a measurement 
which, as we have seen, is enjoined in the case of ordinary 
mortals. Like the Indians, the Egyptians also left the dome 
of the head outside because in both cases that was usually 
adorned with elaborate type of head-dresses.^ The basis of 
the canons followed in the Egyptian figures was sought for 
by different scholars in different parts of the body ; Blane’ s 
reference to the length of the medius reminds us of the 
agamic reference to the width 05 length of the middle digit 
of the medius used as the basis in India (c/. the Vaikhdnasd- 
gama passage — Purusasya daksinahastamadhyamangulerma- 
dhyaniapgrvani vistdrani dyatam vd mdtrdngulam) . The 
famous statue of the Doryphorus or Canon in which the 
Greek sculptor Polyclitus embodied his ideas about perfect 
proportions of the human body can only be seen now in its 
imperfect copies. The completest of such copies is that 
from Pompeii, now in the Naples Museum; ‘it represents 
a young man in the very prime of athletic condition, but 
remarkable rather for massive strength than for agility. All 
his muscles are strongly developed, though we must allow 
something here for the exaggeration of the late copyist ; his 
head is large in proportion, about one-seventh of the total 
height, and its squareness of skull and rather heavy jaw 
imply that his athletic prowess is due rather to obstinate 

‘ J ean Caparfe, Egyptian Art, p. 166, 

* P. K, Acarya is wrong when he says that the talamana as a 
sculptural measurement denoted a system in which the length of the 
face including the head is stated to be the unit. Another statement of 
his, uia., ‘ an image is of da^atfiZa measure when its whole length is 
equal to 10 times the face including the head, is also incorrect. 
P, K. Acarya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, pp. 221-22. 
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power of endurance than to quickness or versatility ’ (E. A. 
Gardner, op. cit., pp. 360-62). But the technique which was 
followed by the same artist in his bronze statues (copies only 
of which are extant) shows his artistic skill in the delineatipn 
of proportions and delicate modelling to much better advant- 
age than it is shown in marble. The statue of an Amazon, 
leaning with her left elbow on a pillar, her right hand 
resting on her head, which is in the Berlin Museum and 
which has been recognised as a copy of Polyclitus’ Amazon^, 
shows the square and vigorous form of the athlete who 
though female in sex is male in modelling and proportion ; 
its head with its squarely shaped skull and heavy jaw resem- 
bles greatly the head of the Doryphorus. The successors of 
Polyclitus gradually changed into figures of slimmer propor- 
tions ; this is proved by Praxiteles’ sculpture of Hermes as 
the protector of youth, the original of which has been dis- 
covered by the German excavators in the Heraeum at 
Olympia. The figure is more slender and graceful than that 
of a Polyclitan athlete ; it embodies Praxiteles’ ideal of 
Greek youth in its normal and healthy condition. Part of 
the right leg (from the knee to the ankle) and the whole of 
the left leg below the knee are broken and so we cannot 
accurately determine the proportion of the head to the full 
height of the body, but it was certainly more than 7 : 1 
which was so in the case of Polyclitus’ Canon. One of his 
other statues, viz.^ the Aphrodite of Cnidus (preserved only 
in copies) prove the same truth. The goddess, represented 
as preparing for the bath, shows a pronounced stoop for- 
wards, with the weight of the body carried along the 
projecting right hip and resting on the right foot, the left 
knee being bent ; even in this slightly bent posture, the full 
height is more than seven times her head and had she been 
in an erect position, the proportion would have probably 
been 8:1. This is maintained in the works of Lysippus, 
one of the most prolific of the Greek sculptors who was the 
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acknowledged and unrivalled master of the Sicyonian school 
‘ which had contributed more than any other to the advance 
of academic study and the continuity of artistic tradition. ’ 

‘ Thus we are told that Lysippus modified the square and 
heavy proportion of the Polyclitan Canon ; he made the head 
smaller {about one-eighth of the total height instead of one- 
seventh), the body more slender and drier in texture, thus 
increasing the apparent height.’ ^ * 

It will be useful, in this connection, to refer briefly to 
the proportion of the head to the full height of the human 
figure, which is normally followed by the modern artists of 
the west in their work. Alfred Fripp and Ealph Thompson 
have shown in their work on Human Anatomy for Art 
Students, ‘that the height of an average adult male is ' 
just seven and half times the measurement of the head,’ 
observing at the same time that ‘ the student of art anatomy 
will do well to remember that the more exact the measure- 
ments which are made upon one special individual, the more 
liability to error is there if you attempt to lay down general 
rules thereform ’ (p. 255). Still it seems the Western artists 
generally follow this mode in representing an adult male 
body in art, the average female being made sonaewhat 
smaller in proportion than the average male. Now, if we leave 
out the measurement of the dome of the head and measure 
the whole height of the figure in terms of the_^ce-length, it 
will appear that the full height will approximate to nearly 9 
times the face, as is laid down in the early Indian 
Hlpa4astras (PI. VI, fig. 4). The art students in the Indian 

* E. A. Gardner, op., crt., p. 439 ; italics are mine, Lysippus 
was one of the earliest sculptors to introduce the principle of making 
men and things, not as they were in nature (which was the mode of the 
earlier Greek sculptors), but as they appeared to be ; ‘ that is to say, he': 
did not so much consider the correctness to nature of the actual ; 
material form of his work, but rather the effect it produced on the eye 
of the spectator, and was, so far, an .impres sionist. ’ 
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art schools also are usually given this proportion when they 
are asked to represent an average human body. - 

A few words are necessary here about the comparison of 
the ideal theory and the actual practice. It has already been 
shown that there must have flourished in ancient and 
mediaeval India different schools of image-makers who 
followed art traditions current in their respective localities. 
If we carefully analyse the large number of available icono- 
graphic and iconometric texts, we seldom fail to find 
differences, however slight they may be. While editing the 
text on Buddhist iconometry, Samyaksamhuddhabhasita- 
huddhapmtimalaksanam by name, I noted some measure- 
ments of as many as 16 selected Buddha images belonging 
to Gandhara, Mathura and Bihar. I found that those 
among them hailing from the two last mentioned places 
very closely approximated to the corresponding details laid 
down in the text; very few of the Gandhara Buddhas, on 
■ the other hand, tallied with the textual data. While en- 
gaged in my present work, I measured several comparatively 
well-preserved images of Brahmanical divinities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta and the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University. I found that in many 
instances the approximation of the actual practice with the 
theory was very great. The above sculptures, datable from 

^ Eao says that according to the canons of European art, a well- 
proportioned male figure is equal to eight times the length of the 
head, a female figure is seven and a half times that of its head. He is 
not quite accurate when he describes the two types as asiatala and 
sardhasaptaiula respectively. He further observes, ‘ According to 
European artists the ear is said to extend from a line drawn across the 
side of the head on a level with the eye-brow, and another which is 
drawn on a level with the wing of the nose : or, in the language 
of the Indian artist between the bhrusHtra and the nasaputa-sutra. 
Similarly, the other rules arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear 
to be divergent from those evolved by the European artist,' T. A. G, 
Eao, Elements, etc., Vol. I, App. B, p. 8. 
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the 9tb-10th century onwards, were collected mainly from 
different parts of Eastern India, and the texts that were 
followed by their makers were certainly North-Indian ones. 
It must be observed, however, that the iconometric study of 
the reliefs could only be of a partial nature, the actual 
measurements taken with the help of anthropometric instru- 
ments mainly being of their height and rarely of their width„ 
I append the results of my observations in Appendix C ; in 
Appendix B, I give the text of Pratimamanalaksanam and 
for comparison’s sake quote the relevant section of ch. 67 
of Brhatsamhita J A comparison of these two texts will 
show how the latter is much simpler and practical than the 
former which is much more complicated and which bristles 
with technicalities. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting the observations of V. A. 
Smith who was sometimes a severe critic of Indian hieratic 
art and Hadaway, a practical artist, about these canons. 

[ Smith says, “ There is in the Hindu system nothing com- 
^ plicated or difficult to understand or remember, but like 
every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are 
I more capable of producing works of art in unskilled hands 

than are any other aids or methods These sastras are 

I the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of Northern 
or Southern India.” (LA., Vol. XLIV, pp. 90-91). Hadaway 
. remarks, “The Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not 
' work from life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, 
but he has, in place of the living model, a most elaborate 
and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constant- 
) ly, combining these with close observation and study of 

f ^ PratimdmdnalaJcsanam has been edited by P. Bose. But this 
edition is very much defective, and it seems to have been based on 
an indifferent copy. I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Dr. 
P. C. Bagohi, Dr. es. Lettres, of the Calcutta University, for kindly 
allovring me to utilise a much better copy of this text brought by him 
from Nepal, 
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natural detail. It is in fact a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European 
system which I know of, for the Indian one treats of the 
actual proportion and of the surface form, rather than the 
more ‘ scientific ’ attachments of muscles and the articulation 
of bones” {O.Z., 1914, p. 34). 
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(a) Image-worship and the Pdnea^ 

I have already referred in the second chapter of my book 
to the excessive importance attached to the images of Visnn, his 
Vyuhas and Vibhavas (emanatory and incaroatory forms), in the 
Pancaratra cult. There is very little doubt that it was this cult 
among all the other Brahmanical cults prevalent in India, that 
was most responsible for the wide diffusion of the practice of 
image-worship. To the Pancaratras the Arad or Srl-vigraha was 
the God himself in one of his aspects, and was thus the ob]eet 
of the greatest veneration as the ^ God mmilest ' (pratyahsa 
devatd). These images were principally anthropomorphic ones 
and the Pancaratra theologians exulted in endowing their god 
and his various aspects with human traits. It has been proved 
by me with the help of numismatic data that anthropomorphic 
as well as rheriomorphic images of Siva were fairly prevalent 
in this country in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era and 'those immediately succeeding it, though his 
phallic form was not surely unknown. But, in course of time, 
the latter came to be regarded as the all-important emblem to 
be almost invariably enshrined in the main sanctum, the former 
being chiefly used as the central figure in decorative reliefs 
illustrating the various myths associated with Saivism. The Vira- 
saivas or Lingayats, a comparatively late branch of the same 
sectary, weie averse to the practice of worshipping the deity 
in his anthropomorphic form ; to them the Siva-linga was the 
most sacred object symbolising the greatness of their divinity 
and they carried it on their body in some form or other 
throughout life from the time of their initiation.^ The Panca- 

^ But, the tendency to anthropomorphise even this aniconic 
emblem made itself manifest in many late specimens of Siva-lingas 
47-1807B 
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ratras or the ■ Vaisnavas, on the other hand, seldom (if at all)’ 
enshrined a mere emblem of their god in the main sanctum, 
the ariiconic emblems like the mlagmmas being given subsidiary 
position in the public shrines or worshipped in private chapels 
of the individual householders. Their principal cult objects 
enshrined in the sanctum were the images of one or other of the 
various aspects of the Lord, often anthropomorphic, less so therio- 
morphic or therio-aothropomorphic. The Narada Pancardtra 
(Bhdradvdja-Safnliitd’Parmsta) tells us that Hari is to be always 
worshipped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these 
objects again, Salagramas are the best for a galagrama stone 
is the celestial form of Hari.^ 

Sometimes, though perhaps rarely, the image of the 
goddess Sri, his consort par excellence, seemed to have been 
the central object of worship in a PaScaratra shrine, as 
is proved by one of her earliest stone images fully in the 
round, discovered at Besnagar. It is interesting that one 
of the oldest Visnuite images should be none other than that 
of this goddess with unmistakable Pahcaratra association. 
Reference has been made by me in the third chapter to the 
sculpture found there by Cunningham and described by him as 
the Kalpadrum capital ; I have proved that in it is to be 
recognised the earliest representation of the astanidhis which are 
usually associated with Kubera. It has also been shown by me 
that Sri was the goddess who presided over these eight treasures 
(pp. 115-116, 210 ; Pi. X., Fig. 2). I may suggest here that 
the colossal female statue, 6' 7/' in height, discovered very near 

enshrined in temples. I have already drawn the attention of my 
readers to the curious practice of permanently fixing gold leaves in 
the shape of three eyes, a nose (the outline of a human face) into the 
pujdhhdga of the emblem (p. 40, fm, 1). 

^ Bhdradvdja Smnhitd-PariMsta, III, 57-58. 

Afcyo'rcmjdm Harirnityam tadahhave tu hutracit I 
Pmpeic^drghyena havim natyd stutydpi vdparam H 
Bcilagramaiildydniu pujanam snapanddapl I 
Bd hi dimjd HarerniurUirdarianddeva siddhihrt 11 
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the .above ^ capital .• by.' the same ■ archaeologist, and belonging' to, , 
the same age (3rd-2nd century B. stands for no other than 
Sri herself who held such an impctrtant position in the Panca- ' 
ratra cult as the active energic principle — the chief consort of the 
.Para-V,asudeva.P 

A few Besnagar and Nagarl inscriptions of the pre-Ghristian 
period refer to the existence of the Paiicaratra shrines in the 
ancient towns of Vidi^a and Madhyamika (Oh; III). It is true 
that no images of Vasudavaor of any of his forms have yet been 
discovered in these places; but it is presumable that they must 
have been destroyed in course of time. Epigraphic data about 
the erection of similar shrines at Mathura and other places in 
the early centuries of the Christian era have to some extent been 
corroborated by the actual finds of Visniiite images. I have a 
suspicion that the devagrhas which housed them might not 
always have been elaborate structures as they were afterwards, 
but were sacred places with cult-objects placed on raised pedestals 
inside them very carefully fenced off by railings. The Nagari 
and Mathura inscriptions emphasise these railings (c/. the Piljd- 
mlaprdkdra in the former and in the latter), though the 

latter also mentions the erection of a torammi a catuhMa (or 
devakula — Ludefs) in the malidst'hdna of Vasudeva. Numismatic 
data, though occasionally supplying us with representations of 

^ My suggestion about this sculpture which is usually described 
as a Yaksini can be supported with the help of the Markai^dey^ Purdna 
passage already quoted by me fpp. 116 and 210 — but there I had not 
discussed its identity}, as also by referring to the fact that it closely 
resembles the figure of Sirima represented on an upright pillar of the 
Bharhut railing. It is highly probable, if not certain, that the above 
capital with the nidhis was the capital of a dJivaja before the shrine 
of the great Pancaratra goddess at Besnagar. The existence of three 
other PMoartoa shrines — those of the three Vyuhas, Vasudeva, 
Sarnkarsana and Pradyumna, has been proved by the discovery there 
of their d/it^a/a-capitals, Garuda, Tala and Makara, The points raised 
here are discussed in fuller details in two of my papers, one appearing 
in the current (1941) issue of the JJ.S.O.A., and the other read in the 
Fifth Session of the Indian History Congress at Hyderabad. 
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structural slirmes of gods {of. some coins of the Audumbaras and 
a few of HuvishkaH very frequently refer to tbe railings wbich 
usually demarcated these sthdnas. It may be remarked here/ en 
passaM, that ' t.he railings which are very often depicted beneath 
the feet of so many Yaksas, Yaksinis, Nagas and Naginfs in the 
early Buddhist, art of central India, though serving the purpose 
of pedestals of these mjantara demtds in their relievo-represeiita- 
tioos, really refer to such as fenced off their shrines. 

A few lines about the sectarian exclusiveness of the Panca- 
ratrios, especially with regard to their ritualistic practice will not 
be out of place here. This exclusive spirit is more noticeable in 
such late works as the apocryphal Ndrada-Pancardim. BJtdradvdja- 
SamMtd, included in it, writes that such gods as Brahma, 
Eudra, Dikpalas, Shrya, their Saktis or their children should 
neither be worshipped daily, nor should ever be resorted to for 
the fulfilment of any desire. No (Pancaratrin) should stay for a 
single day or take food and drink in a house or a village in wbich 
there are no images of Visnu. Inciages enshrined and worshipped 
by heretics and Saivas are always to be shunned ; all the gods 
{i.e., their images), even if they are worshipped according to the 
rituals prescribed for them should be avoided. No food ought to 
be taken (by a Vaisnava) in the house of one, where there are 
images of other divinities, but Janardana (i.e., his image) is 
absent, even if the householder be well-versed in the Vedantas.^ 

^ IV 4 : 

BrahmarudTadigUdT'ka4acchaJitiprasavddayah ( 

l<Jityamabhy arcane varjydh kdmo*pi sydnna ianmukhah || 

IV 28: 

VwivaTcdrahite grdme Vi^varcdrahiie grhe \ 

Na kuryadannapanddi na taira divasam vaset jl 

IV 30-31: 

Varjydh pdkhandaiaivddyaih Bthdpitdica tathdrcitdh j 
Anyatra ca svato baddlid niyamat sarvadevatali i| 

Grhe yasydnyadevdrcd vyakto na caJandrdanah \ 

Na tasya kmcidamiyddapi veddntavedinah if 

Many more such verses can be quoted. 
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^iiis mental attitude, is in. striking contrast to the catholicity of 
spirit to be fouud in the Bhagavadgltdyd. much earlier text ex*-' 
pounding the bhaMmafg a ot the Ekantika o.r Bhagavata school.'^ , 

{b) The installation of images 

The images, until they were duly consecrated and ceremonially 
enshrined, were not regular objects of worship. Elaborate rituals 
are prescribed in comparatively early and late texts for their 
due consecration and installation (m/Prtrf-pfatMJid). I give here 
a free translation of the Chapter on Pratima-pratisthapanam in 
the Brhatsamhitd (Oh. 59, Sudhakar Dvivedi’s Edition). 

A wise man should erect a pavilion for the preliminary 
consecration of an image in the southern quarter or eastern : the 
pavilion should be furnished with tomtoranas (ornamental arches) 
and (its top) covered with the branches of such trees as j/ajna- 
dumburay etc. In the different parts of the pavilion— eastern, 
south-eastern, southern , south-western, western, north-western, 
northern and north-eastern — garlands and banners of various 
colours should be hung. Inside the mandapa an earthen altar 
(sthandila) should be raised, and the latter should be first sprinkled 
with sand and then covered over with kusa grass ; now the image 
should be placed on it with its head and feet resting on a bhadrd- 
5ana (a kind of seat).^ 

^ Bhagavadgitd, lY. 11 and IX. 23 : 

Ye yaihd mam prapadyante idmstathaiva bhajdmyaham \ 

Mama vartrndnuvaftanie manusydh Pdrtha sarvasah \\ 
Ye'pyanyadevatdbhaktd yajante sraddhydnvitdh I 
Te'pi mdmeva Kaunieya yajantyavidhipurvaJcam I! 

~ In three verses just before it, the author refers to the different 
materials out of which the images are made, and the different results 

to be obtained by making and worshipping them : — 

Ayuhhibalajayadd ddrumayl mnimayi iablid pratimd i 
Lokahitdya manimayi samarnt pusiidd hhavati 1! 

Eajatamayi knitikan prajuvlvTddhim karoti tdmramayl l 
Bhuldhham tu mahdntam Sailt pratimd thavd lihgmn 11 
Sahkupahatd pratimd pradhanapurusam kulam ca ghdtayati { 
iSvah hropahaid roganupadravainSGa ksayam kurute II 
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Now, .the image should be successively bathed' with various 
kiads of waters ; first, a decoction of the (twigs of) 

wdum vata should be used, then the 

mspiciom sarmMsadhi and next the water from sacred 

places, in which earth raised by elephants and bulls, earth 
from moimtain, anthill, confluences of rivers, lotus poods, and 
pa /Icagari/a are mixed, should be poured ; when the image is 
being bathed widi the above and with scented water in which 
gold and precious gems are put in, it should be placed with 
its head towards the east ; during this ceremony, tiifyas {b, 
kind of musical instrument — a trumpet) should be sounded, and 
^ punyaha ’ ( ' auspicious day') and Veda mant/ras should be 
uttered/ The most respected of the Brahmanas then chant 
Aindra mantras {mantras associated with the Vedic god Indra) 
in the eastern and Agniniantfas in the south-eastern quarter ; 
these Brahmanas are to be honoured with handsome offerings 
or tees {daksitid) , The Brahman (lc., the priest) should offer 
homa to fire with the mantra particular to the deity being 
enshrined. If during the performance of the Jiowa, the fire 
beconjes full of smoke, or the flames turn from right to left or 
the burning faggots emit frequent sparks, then it is not 
auspicious ; it is also inauspicious, if the priest forgets his 
mantras, or, (the flames) rage backwards. After having bathed 
the image and decked it with new cloth and ornaments and 

^ The following plants constitute sarvausadhi according to 
TJtpala: Jayd, jayanti, jivantl, fivaputrt, pnnarnavd, vmiu-krdntd, 
ahhayd, visvambharl, mahaniodd, sakadevl, pur^ialwid, satdvaru 
Bahasravmjd, lahsmand. The paficagavyas are cow-dung, urine of the 
cow, milk, curd and clarified butter. 

In performing niiya (daily) and naimittika (occasional) p?7.fas, 
the Yajamana, after performing dcamana, will think of Visnu after 
uttering a particular mantra {Vi8y,u-smaTana) . and then say : ^ Om 
haritavye'smin karmarii pur^ydhavp hhavanto hrahaniii (‘In this 
action that should be done, you kindly say that the day be 
auspicious ') and the Brahmin priest should say ‘ Om piimjdham *) 
(* yes, let it be auspicious *) ; this k " pu^ydhavdcana A 
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worshipped it with flowers and sandal paste, the priest should 
lay it down on a well-spread bed. When the image have slept 
its Ml, it should be roused from sleep with songs and dances 
and should be installed at a time fixed by the astrologers. Then 
after worshipping the image with flowers, garments, sandal paste, 
and the sounds of conchshell and trumpet, it should be carefully- 
taken inside the sanctum from the pavilion, keeping the temple 
to the right (pradaksinyena) . After making profuse offerings 
(to the deity) and honouring the Brahmanas and persons 
assembled there, a piece of gold should be put into the 
mortise-hole of the pindika (base), and the image should be fixed 
(in its base). The enshriner of the image, by honouring specially 
the astrologer, the Brahmanas, the assembled persons and the 
image-maker or the architect (the word here used is sthapati 
explained by Utpala as vardhaM), enjoys bliss in this world and 
in heaven. Images of Visnu, Siirya, Siva, Matrganas, Brahma, 
Buddha and the Jinas should be installed by a Bhagavata, a 
Maga, a Pasupata, one well-versed in the worship (of the 
Sakti), a Brahman knowing the Vedas well, a person of the 
Sakya race, a Digambara Jaina respectively, according to the 
different rituals prescribed in the above different sectarian 
systems. The installation of god (he., their images) is recom- 
mended in the bright fortnight in the period of the summer- 
solstice and during certain particular positions of the planets 
and asterisms, and in days other than Tuesday and in a time 
particularly auspicious to the donor of the image. I have given 
here in brief the general and easily practicable rules about 
the preliminary consecration {adhimsa) and installation (pratisthd) 
of images. In the Savitra (mstra), however, preliminary 
consecration and installation (of individual divinities) have been 
elaborately treated (Adhivasana-sannivesane savitre prthageva 
mstardt)." 

One or two points in the above rendering of the chapter 
on Pratima-pratisthapanam require notice. In the installation 
ceremony of the sectarian gods and goddesses, some importance 
is undoubtedly given to Vedic ritualism ; in the preliminary 
consecration, the Indra and Agni mantra,^ are to be uttered and 
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the ¥eaic homa is to be performed. But during tbe performance 
of the the particular to the deity ■ whose ■ image is 

being installed is to be recited. The principal ■ installatioB is to 
be done by a sectarian initiate according to the rites prescribed 
in the individual sectarian system. The mixed ritualism/: partly 
Vedic and mostly sectarian, has been curiously enough described 
by Utpala as Vaidik vidhdna, while explaining the word sdmdnyani 
in the last verse {Sdmdnyammisesam vaidikena vidhdnena). 
Then reference is made in the last verse to the elaborate 
treatment of the same topic in Saura sdstra in which detailed 
descriptions of rituals followed in the installation of different 
divinities are incorporated.^ 


The whole of the M Vilasa (named Prdtisttiiko) of the 



HaribhaktivUdsa supplies us with an extremely full account of 
(the installation of the auspicious image of the 
Lord Vasudeva) based on the HayaHrsa-paiicardtra and several 
Puranas. The Samkarsana-kanda of the HayaMrsa-pancanltfa 
itself is principally devoted to this topic, but it is still in 

manuscript form (note that the Smra-kdnda in this Pancaratra 
text also contains something on pratisthd and compare this 

with the last line of the chapter just quoted). Lastly, 

notice should be taken of the honours to be done to 

the architect or the sculptor, the artist or artists responsible 
for the construction of the image and the building of the 
temple. HaribhaktivUdsa quotes from various texts like the 
Bhavisya Purfma, Matsya Parana and the Hayaslrsa-pancardtra 
about the full satisfaction and honour to be given to the 
artists by the person who is enshrining an image (c/. the 
section on Silpiparitosanam in the 19th Vilasa)^. 

Utpala gives two explanations of the last line of the last verse. 
The first is given above by me ; the other is: — Athavd sdvitre 
Bavitufddiiyasya ye adkivdsana-sannwesane prihageva vistardt tao- 
ehdstre saure hhavata iti, 

® Tato Visnum samdfilya sudhauiam supariksitam i 
Sil'pinah pujayet paSmd vast rdlankar and dihhih \\ 

(Bhavisya Pur ana) 
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{€) Jlrnoddhdfa 

. Eesfcoration of oid and dilapidated shrines and replacement 
of broken j decaying and sometimes defiled images or other cult 
objects by new ones have' been regarded from a. long time., as. 
great .acts.' o.f religions -merit .in India. , In some texts, ..these are 
even described as more meritorious than ' the establishment' of 
new . shrines and constraction ■ of new, images. One of the 
earliest iast.iaces of iirnoddhdra, though associated 'with 
Buddhism, has bean recorded in the steatite casket discovered 
at Shinkot in Bajaur territory, 20 miles to the north-west of 
the confluence of the Panjkora, and Swat rivers,.' beyond the 
borders of the' North-West ■ Frontier Province. Two sets of 
inscriptions are engraved on it, the earlier one referring to the 
establishment or consecration of (the corporeal relic) of the 
Buddha in the :reign of' Maharaja Minadra'- (Menander^ the 
donor being a person named Viyakamitra, the apraea-rala (one 
who has no king as his adversary). The later portion of the 
record also refers to the estabJishment of the corporeal relic of 
the Buddha, and of the bowl, but by a person named Vijaya- 
mitra, also n>n apraGa-raja and evidently a descendant of Vi}aka- 
mitra, on the 25th day of Yai^akha of the 5th regnal year. 
This subsequent epigraph records— ‘ This corporeal relic having 
been broken is not held in worship with zeal. It is decaying 
in course of time, (and) is not honoured ; (and here) by the 
offering of alms and water, ancestors are no longer propitiated ; 
(and) the receptacle of that (relic) has been cast aside. (Now) 
in the fifth year and on the twenty-fifth day of the month of 
Vaisakha, this has been established by Vijayamiha, who has 

Arihju Uh gam arc cam vd sllpinah pujagedbudhalj i 
TasfrdbharanamtnaiHca yc ca fatpaficdralidh i 
Ksamadhvmnltx inn hruycii yajamdno hyatah pa ram \\ 

{Matsya Piirdna) 

Pufayitvd tu pratimdm silplnam tosayet iaiah t 
Gandhapuspadibhirvipram iosayed hataMdihJiih n 
Sarvvc' tha harmmiiiasiasydstasmin Mle prthak prthak i 
Ksamdpayita idn sarvvdn priyaprasnena sarvvathd \\ 

{Hayamrsa-pancardtra) 
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no - kiBg as his adversary/'^: Thus, there is no doubt about its 
being a clear case of prnoddhara, H/ Thsang says that Mn 
recent times Sasanka, the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, 
cut down the Bodhi-tree, destroyed its roots down to the water, 
and borned what remained. A few months afterwards Purna- 
varmiu the last descendant of Asoka on the throne of Magadha, 
by pious efforts brought the tree back to life and in one night 
it became above ten feet high. This king then built round it 
a stone wall 24 feet high * (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. IT, 
p. 115). Here also is a clear case of restoration after the oiiginal 
shrine was defiled by a non-believer, for the stone wall which 
was set up by Pdrnavarma was nothing but a re-erection. 
Tbe sild-prdkdfa was originally erected in the first centur} B.G., 
through the pious zeal and mnnificence of a lady, Ary a Kurangi 
by name, the wife of Indragnimitra, perhaps a local chieftain. 
What Puniavarma did was to use the old materials — the thabhas 
(pillars), sum (joining pieces) and vsntsas (coping stones) all 
made of greyish sandstone— in rebuilding the wall, using new 
material (granite) when the old fell short of his requirements ; 
there are clear structural indications which fully prove this point 
(Barua, Gaya and Buddha Gaya, Vol. II, p. 12 ff.). I have 
referred in the last page of my first chapter to the rebuilding of 
tbe Ghaunsat Yogini temple atBheragbat by Alhanadevi, the queen 
of the Haihaya King GS-ayakarnadeva, during the reign of her 
son Narasimhadeva, in the Kalacuri-Cedi year 907 (il55 A.D )* 
Cunningham noticed that the style of architecture of this temple 
was plain and simple and might belong to any period between 
900 and 1200 A.D. But the chara ders of the inscriptions on 
the pedestals of the images point to the earlier date and thus it 

’ hue Harlra palvga-bhud{r)ao na salmre atriia I sa ktria- 
i[r)ik€tlad{;r)e7ia kidhro na plmdotfakeyi pHri grinayat {r}i \ tasayc 
pairs apomua I Vasaye pa-tricamayc 41 V e8{r)ahh{r)asa mmasa 
divaHa^pamcavis{T)aye iyo pmt{r)ithavit{T)e Vijayamitrena apracarajena 
Bhag{r)avatu Sahimunisa 8amasa{ni)budhasa sarira ! 

'^Epigraphia Indica, Voh XXIV, p. 7. The Kharosthi record 
was edited by N. G. Majumdar pp. 1-8), who, however, did not 
l^otice this aspect of the epigraph. 
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is clear that they were restored and re-enshrined at a later date/ 
R. B. Banerjee proved with the help of the images divisible 
into two broad groups, one standing, made of brittle reddish 
sandstone, wirh oo inscription, and the other seated, mostly 
carved our, of a dull greenish yellow sandstone, inscribed with 
letters datable in the lOth century A.D. inside the circular 
temple, that ^ before the building of the circular temple in the 
tenth century A.D., another structure existed on this spot.’ 
Banerjee thinks it extremely proabla that the most ancient 
shrine on the top of the hill, on waieh the circular temple stands, 
was erected in the Kushan period, anl it enshrined the standing 
uninscribeJ images of brittle reddish sandstone/ 

The last few verses of the Pratimdmm being 

edited by me with translation and notes in the next Appendix (B), 
contain some interesting details about the replacement of 
old images by new ones, simbiar to those incorporated in Ch, 67 
of the Agni Pumna, The details, however, contain more about 
the manner in which the decaying images are to be destroyed 
than about their restoration. My study of some ancient 
Brahmaiiical and Buddhist images in the Sarnatb and Rajshahi 
Museums has led me to conclude that attempts were made to 
restore them when they were partially damaged. The 3ilparatna 
tells us that ^ when an image is slightly damaged, it should never 
be discarded ; but when its arms, hands, feet and legs are 
severed, when it is broken, split up or nine yava portion of it 
is gone or when it gets disfigured, it is usually to be discarded. 
If its fingers, etc., are cut up (or broken) the sages recommend 
binding (repairing) them*. 

^ Cunningham, A.S.R., VoL IX, pp. 11, 73. Cunningham 
says, ‘ the old circular wall, with its inscribed statues, belonged to the 
10th century and the cloister with its roof was the work of Queen 
Alhanadevi in the 12th century.’ 

“ R, D. Banerjee, The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monu- 
meyiiB (M.A.S.I., No. 23), pp. 69-70. 

^^ilparatnaf Part II, p. 206: — 

Dose laghiitare bimbam naiva tydjtjam hadacana \ 

Baiiucchede haracchede padacchede iathaiva ca i( 
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id) DhuUcitm 

, In the /prefixed sumixiary of my chapter VI, I have referred 
to the pictures ; drawn with' coloured ■ rice-powders, but I have 
ioadverteatly omitted to discuss it in the body of the chapter. 

I do it now in the following para. 

In many Vaisnava shrines of Bengal, there is a custom of 
illustrating the stories connected with the early life of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, through the inediuin of differently coloured rice powder. 
A part of the shrine, generally of the Mtmanrfai) is set apart 
for this purpose ; on a raised platform there, are painted these 
scenes with extreme care by putting the coloured powder. This 
is done at the time of Vaisnava festivals like Jhulanyatra and 
its purpose is mainly decorative and edificatory. Such pictorial 
representation is probably referred to in the Silparaiiia as Dhfdi- 
eitm (not exactly the same as /llpond), Sri Kumara tells us 
that there are three kinds of ciiras, viz,, Rasacitra, Dhulicilm 
and Gitra {Rasaciimyn tatJid dhulieiira^n citramili tridh^^^ The 
second one is thus described by him : — ' After powdering 
separately fire and other colours (methods of preparing different 
m^xed colours such as autumnal green, the colour of elephant, 
those of balmla fruit, fire, water, etc., are first detailed by him), 
a beautiful altar (platform) should be painted temporarily with 
these powders. The old painters have described this as Dhulu 
citra ; in it likeness is shown just as reflection appears in a 
mirror/ The Original text is: Etanyajialavarridni curnayitvd 
prthak prtJiak 1 Etaiscurnaih sthandile ramye ksanikdni vile- 
payet }i Dhuliciimmidam khydtam citrakdraih purdtanaih 1 
Sddfsyam drsyate yattu darpane pmtibimbavat 11 {Silparatna, 
Part I, ch. 44, Verses 144-45) : 

Tathidva sphuiite hhinne yasmmnavayavo gate f 
Vaimpyam jdyate yasya tat tydjyam pmymo hhaveA II 
AnguIyddiparicohedG handhanam mmjate hudhaih l 

(Cb.29,vv. 30-32). 
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Part I 

sffft It 

^wsrn^sjg^ HTT?rt i 

iif?iflreT5=i^’^^5R II ^11 
fq^lSH} 5|^T3ifrJ^ I 
srafT 115^11 

’err^siTf ^ i 

II ^11 

qm^T^f 'qgmqt wqqi^r^qjT ^rlT 1 
(T^Sf^T^wmq qsf fqs^T%^W. II 811 
^^mriTfa# »TTq5nqf«ffi ssifi?} i 
1qq#l WTqg^ItfrUTT lia,il 
^f^^fq^TqTfr fwHT^ siWRa: I 
iw in§fTf^?:^ at^ 'q ii<B 
qqrTusfa qaw ( ^ faqniifa \ 
^Ttif qqr^qiHTiiat^a k'sh 

ia g qawjnaa »iqc|^ i 

qxt^qrltasg ’laiafTqiTTgqia ii^ii 
qfr are^a faaTiifa i 

■vj \:» 

qgqfefq ainqi qi^ig fqq^acl^ iid ii 
tqq faqra^pf ai^ifa^ia i 
qqpiq ^ ®eqT aww^ fqaaifa ii? ®ii 
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SW’^mJT licSTT Il?lli 

falgr^cq ^ fi!q?T q^3?J^q5»T i 

^ife^traw m\\ 

qialslw ^T«iqar ( ^T^T^SJ ) qqwq?| II? 8B 

1% ^3I^t I 

fciqt ^Tm 31i=Tii1^ l’sft«5!T ti?\^li 
ifri HTSTWfliT fsimrfq’ti^ qai^^ I 
frtagqiiiflTqim-iqf^t^g’iatq^^T II? ^11 
^Tf ’ji firq^' H’®? ’q'qtwTTf q^’3it \ 
qf qq ^5tgf f qq « ? 'Sii 

fqwqif f^qiT qiTq! f^qi i 

’qq(q)T ll?cii 

. ^ <i **. 

fq'qiT^i qf qinicj^ 1 

fqif^fq^isg » ?£.it 

§•1^^ fqf# fftlqiqi^q qqi qsi I 

fllf q^^ vi^^^ l|!?*ll 

qqitwTqT ^ qiqilifq^’lfqiflT I 

f> 

fqqq qqTnqqsg fqwfRfi: iir?ii 
qqtvnn mT q^f^cni i 
wT*rfq f hr'i?ii 
fl^jq^qeiTff q?iq^ qq^(wqt)q^ I 
^qr# t qit -it tR^ii 

qf^ qjf ^ifq’^ift qg^qt»{ i 
nsft: qtwfq^ m\\ 
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'g-g’liai: ii^ 

f^g4 2R’t^3l'’'ii wsitwT qif^^T I 

’i:^ 5si5rT2^ 5t #jig: ii!?,'Sii 

fl^T ^?i?| 1 

rlT^^iqi^ niq^cl^ l|5£-li 

ffl^ 11^ Oil 

11^? II 

fqfqiT^ ?J?JT^3tW ^^ssf flraqrl^Wl I 
rl^T^aqwmtq '^re^’HSlT^^ II ^^11 

arzRa?: qj : i 

fgfiTtIt 'g ll^^li 

Hi^TW^T^sf ^')'sf gfHoSi iTTfqqi ffri: 1 

qi qTS!SW3^ 11^811 

fqif^5qwf%n‘ 5rqWT(^’^'^T)f5grW I 

qfWT?f ^qr ^i ^T^’ "q ii^a,u 

^m' ^ f5?f: qftq^l'c[ i 

^?i:q5t»?iq'^TftT II ^^11 

^fwqsIsfT %;g# qiT?tf q': I 
qTf«?ft fqq^lja fhqqvqTS^%^ riWT ll^'Qll 
ffSRTsq’c^q q 1 

^qTqTa5%5raf^lf II ^'=11 
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^ 4 ^ ffWT ^T?T(=^reT)?i%^ ’g I 
^Tf f ^ I 

Os Ovv '• 

firgsr §Tr‘ snfwnw^*! i 
f5W5!rf«^ RirSJiT 118 III 

%f5g I 

II8\II 

Rsi^fitT 'gg’eg?! i 

=greRt#t «Tat n^TW na^ii 

%^i5t fiTg^ 1 

fEtlfinl^rH^-'S ^%re\ 1I88II 

IMHT^lT ^!W5f |\*1T '^TiTrfWRiT^f^l'. 1 
lI'siT Wl3f W’Sr If^fai^ K 8 K" 

WS’ST ^ f5r^T\ Sfrait'H 2IRT 5I5r I 

tl8<li 

Sfc^T 1 

W5Ht: tr^Tf US'S!) 

Il8'cril 

^^W5^T%qsi!: ii8ii.li 

^5^11=^511^ ^fiq€f fqillqH I 

ii^5it?i iiyioii 
Sf*^ fh^Sqi ’q 1 

qiR^: in(?ii 

qxfw f!gTTltqTai?i^?^*j I 

^ qi^Cfiqf iR2il=qg«^xftqsJl^?][ 11^5^11 
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sn'* cRi ?ggf ^«!5F[ iia.|ii 

aifscffi'gi 1 

faajjjf ?f^(gr5)flT^Tg am iiaisH 

«iTi‘*Tt ’©Tat 5»waaiaiit i 
tiTf^nj^ 'ill q^tf^^g^cRmaifa iti^^ii 
w: (^%) aHTf’i falami^a i 

'agmfta qT^^Ti;BTa(TiT f^ltaa wx'^w 
amflT ^r^aiT =^aT H’^iw f^ala g i 
^aifnaira^iiia liar aai aialall n^ii 
g fa^Tv tjaiT^ai mi mat: i 
mm?: (*) %5a wta iia,<Lii 
ga(ll) aaaar falavaTiT{tT)'g'aaiFt«UTr i 
^armsaai falilcia Bias's; t ii^on 
aT^aaai^^?fTaT ww. qf?-^fa'aT; i 

On 

IJi-S'^anTaiTT aT?^W?: an?;ag ti 
5f^aja^»'?0TaT qf?;^lf=a' ai: i 
mH ana*^ aii^m JsamaiTTi am: max: ii^?,ii 
^a:a? xra'^xfa qf?»!iTW i 

asfasci’^f ar •sa fapxa: qf?«afat?i i 
llaxwxFfaifa’^i^fagaj qfmaf^g K^ii 
argatlmra^x^ faaim^fmca g i 
'3iafl3xfaax^giaT?qf?mfa gfixag ii^sii 

'^fa'^T^qmta w ^ fagar «ag Knii 
jimfa^nfr fa: i 

affe?:^Tamf fai: ii^^ii 
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^ ^T?it i;f^: I 

q^tsTT^fcT Tfifqf t 

H^isrt I'ffc? 

I5r?i; ^f5T«q?T# qwtf=^rr5p[ i 

l'^(l^)^‘sj HIT f ^Tci gwr^^%5?t IK£-II 

^ 55 : 'g fq%qTT f SjT'tT I 

fmT^TTTf??W5!T qiZ^rifTf ’t^Sfq | 

'srOT^fsjT ijnfr 1 

ftaPft^T3:5Rfw’ ?^i?^T5i5g !%?*! ii'S^ii 
lim i35iqT*?I’e’af%^3T t 
5J^T^ ’q aiTO^ ^?fT: (?^Tfa) pqw II'O? 
ISfTiT ’ST w%g! sira^ ttsh: 1 

wt?=qT ll'38ll 

3lfK ifirw i 

sg^ aRfefS:Tqn^ ii'syni 

ifti1%qrr ii'stn 

iq?^ ^ ^fqqiT q^rw ! 

qaj^qJT 'l\q^q»T5TTl' iiS'aii 

1 

qHJTftqT ^ ^^qr: ll'O^II 

qTWlf2^sJtqTaT^?%^smq»r I 
'mn^ wqiT# ^q %qf^T^ qtq =q iiqe.ii 
'ft*Tife’Wtife^^?T: qftq'l^ 1 

w%q! w’qTsi *% iicsii 
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5^: q?I% 3iT^?[; I 

^ITftrqiT 11^? II 

Jl’gT^qT 5ri=T§\qiTf%l'^^n 
iTiT^wr: fji^: sfiftrqiT iics(it 

’ejgiT gfaiff f^i=H35^gT i 

ggt fg»ir inidgi i# ii^^^ii 

iTii^wT gg ^ I 

-sncgT gjgssfTgf fgqf^m ii^git 
gggra^w’HTgmqf^^i^?! g It ^flt gqsMrn: i 
5f=iqwt 9.1 ’g^iti ^qwgqt: i 

gitfggi ggiigigflTi'g«i=^’!ifgf»^'gfnfg ii'^^ii 
ft^O lic^T {fgfq,) ^g; i 

^5i5’ gjqff^ IfST (^ g gjsff# f gift) 

^1 ^giigaggi^T ii’C'Sii 

( #i^g^ gtgi ^g%g lll’'5T*g^»r ) 

ggg g fgltgg hcch 

®cqT f gk ) =gt^ q^gr^T \ 
gift fg'sn^gi fgi^^ ggng^ giit iFtn 
snggt gifit ^g Iq’flitgiT fggg^gfT i 
ggiqi ’g fgltHgi gi'gw iitoii 
af^ ( igl?i ) fgsiT^gitg qflfl’<w*i i 
q^f^ gfgrkigr ?i^gf wg^t ii^^^ii 
gif# wkgsg^ tig|# ’eiict gig ^ \ 
gignsigigiT g'skf^g# qfig^gig ii£.!^ii 
q^f # kg# iitct • 

gigg fgg# grrgnf#kT g|g g !i«.^ii 
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|T?««RTftjgf irtci ii£-8ii 

Wft: WT^lTSlt ?RTST^'5!’l!5F( | 

isrsjw {fnw.) ^s^TOta^ isrf 

{ %siTq^ ^’^nUT ) ll«-»i^u 
f^siTa^TsiT a'^TOT ^uTt i 

’fftaf ^T f4f?r tf (i) «t?t 1 

?rt»Tt«fW^ S|T«3t «gf5f(3n^HT cJOT Ut'Q* 

^ 5iTl^ SSIl 1 

fq’niW «ri5R nt^n 

tn'stINf i 

?j?t: ii£.£.ii 

q^!\5rr irttalt ii? »®ii 
fgqiiqiTtt (f%ira)qTf 5!qTl=^»J 1 

qiTf: ll?nil 

O ft ( f? )^?i 1 

iTSiqqsi’il’I^s^ { WU!l«lt55*?§'ft*iT ) qil^^?5lTf«qiT I 
wfirqiT q^flsiT II? o^^ll 

^EfTri: ^’Hjq'^Enfff qi^lfM ^ I 

%qi^T| f5[5^ qftiTW^Jr ii?«|ii 

q qt^'qWTq^q q I 

feqra q^qiiTO q f# g qlgaiifsig ii?«8ii 
qf 3ft?iqjT^nei ( qrTg^ qg^^«‘ ) 

qffe^ qHql^qtg i 

qqqii ’qgqf^ sngfVqr^qf 5q(g) ii?<»>i,ii 
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53 ( Vi'm ) a!lT aptp ^ I 

q# 11? o ^ ii 

5iqqqTl;^qit^ ^*flT I 

qqre’e^qf =3 5R^5R5{ «?«'aH 

qf ^jqi'qTfiSqiT^^ ( qiiq! ? ) qi%Wt I 
Tja f^^V% qT?Tl;^l^tWTi«| II? “c^ll 

fi^T qrf^f^^t^r q€\f^?iT i 
[w qif^qiT ^■q q(q)qqH^ ?i«mTT ii?'>t.ii] 

qTiqf3’5l% qq qqjiq: « 

• ^ c^, 

^q:q5C*qqqaTfw qsq’nq i 

qiiiq ( quw: ) qf4^iqq\(5aT-.) 

sn^Tw: ( ?qw ) ii??*ii 

fqssTTqt ^q qiRq5q%ffT(?iT) ^WTq I 

qqqi qinqfq3Tqir(q5e)qi qq qiHq?l. li? ? ? « 
fqqlqrqf «qf=i^(=^)^* ifl^rqiqq q 

( 1^’ qf qtq^q q ) 1 

^qx (■) fqq^qqf fqx^q qfl^qqi'qj*! Il??!lll 
fixfiiq f?fq{^ fq% mfz i 

qf#^qif^qi?355 qiq q^Tffl ||??HH 

qf#^qTW qft ajqnit qxi;qi# I 
qqt*TTqT:(qO qqiq'qfT;(qf:) q^qiqtqiqiC:) ii?^8ii 
qr|qTqT:(q:) Jrqiq3qT(qi:) qsqt^fqi^ q I 
qqr^qqi fqfqx qqifqi ftqfqqx ill ?!*.« 
qf?:qiqqTq^ qs^qsg fqqxqg i 
qqqt ’^q qxqtqf qj^f^T qi^fqqif : ii??4ii 
qxtqfqqi^ qqmqq'qqpg ii®n 
qqxq: qqiqqsiTfq qHcrrq^ qiqqr>| i 
f3X?:^Xf'qfq'i4 ^ qz^qxqiqq q ll??qii 
^qx qifqifqtqx qi^q^qw qiX5(% i 
^Rqf^^xxfqJ qq{=f)xxxqi'ci^s3tfqfiq ii??cii 
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5iTg ^ KU^II 

^5ifgaiT^ ^w(¥l) 1 

h^tt* sq- f^wr ’^rei’sm^ =g i 
ITl ^%f^'9?IT ll?5^?li 

jf^Tf 50H^t^^ ^^35r ^gt^iEPTr^: i 

0 ii 

’ 5 ErTi?ifa^% iioii 

Tiwwfe fia^: ’?T^3iii^5HT h^r^ii 

'^SiT ^1' irT5?Sini;g»T I 

^tlf^ f^Tfl’ra'^ II ? 51 K II 

5 T^l^’ 5 r 1 

SffT ’R^Tf^T »?tcl \\l\Vi 

’Sr^HTiTT’. ITSIfff 55JT tJ^Tl'^T R^^cIT 

f^€2n f^^T 'grei^r^g ii^^^ii 
RTf IT^l W¥t^gpfi 1 

t^«5aFgf%?T ) 

sR?TcimR»i 

'3T«R’er TOT’^ ^fvjf^ ii^s^cn 

'5rTf5tfrra% ^'g^3T l|o|l 

?ilTRf?l*^(T)fRS5lTW W^TOtflT | 

nfRw ^(5p)5€ilt ii?RO 

f%5«j[T g fag^jiT; mm\ \ 
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^JSIT ^ WWT ^ '^Tftr ^^rtr ! 

%<Tr ^T ^TOTITS^T 2fT ll?^?M 

’?r5ITlfe^!»[’gT I 

»=wm^! ft siTsi ^fefti 
^ ^T 5r% ^T fef* *?T®»TO’^gT I 

iiu^H 

■SFiT^^ w Hp ^ \ 

f%5f(?r)5lTf5?^ ^T^tcJ. I 

1 

^ff^ WIT WTWfW^^^rlTW IITHH 
t(f3l)tt(^T)iTW\ TTWW’^f W^^t§ W 1 
wftWl'JT^^TW HfWR^W g fwfwWc[ II? ^>311 
5T3f^ (I15T(^) ^W mm (rlT’jIt) 

WSEITTitwfw (t\f?WWt’Tftf) 
5TWWWf’5|WT ¥?sf(9t) w|\=ii''^WTITaTfw II? 

WTW«^ «Wi?WT WWW^’W W^tc[ I 

IWW ft*W(*WT) W^Tl«»fl tl?^£-ll 

qtfw^ W Wfw ’SSir'WWIWiTRfqf | 

fai^tTITS SIft'tTfWiSJ T!IJ5tcJ^ I ?8»|i 

WT wfw WT fmw' 3w: sflgjg i 
fwfwsiw s?>Tq^W !l?8?ll 

f^5ig...wi ( fi[^TWT wMiWTwt ) wgwT’wt mm W 1 
?i^T srswTwriitfrr aj^sf^w^’ mw^ ii ? b s?ii 

UW tw W^lWTflT 1 

IWttfeaifTOTf ^ 

%wtt% irltww ii?8^ii’^ii 
##5T^: ^fWH; ii«ii 
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*18 f^eTl^rt'fe 8 <3^?% STTi^^ 8 

"3 

=18 8 ?'a 

WTfHTWf^ H ?==^ fi^WFITl'f% 

11=11 

WS:frT3f^^35!Tff^ £.^ fsiftSFfe ^ IWfe ?5l ? 

fqW7f;f% =1!^ ? ^'tWTWf’3 ^ e. 

wrsf fe ?8 ?=l 'S4^H®H 

»?g»3SHTwf^ 'ss^ ftwtsf'fe ^=iiif% r 

tw1% ^ STF^^ s^, 

fti’sfiffe H \ ^ ff^i«mTi=% ?8 (c) 

wrsrf1% i® iiWTW,f^ ^^qm^Tif5r = tj^sr H'3^ii®ii 

Tl5Rc35!Tl[% i^o fardsf;% 8 ?R 8 

8 8, 34f % 5. 8. 

WTff% ?ptfiTFfe ^ ^»TT*IT^ 8. fllRT^IWr^ K 
^TWf% H {\°) R Tl^SST 

^8 ^ ^qTf% ^ 

f^rlWIff^ ? 5< ?£. Straifg ^ 

fqwii% R feremif 8 

u wwf% 18 ^qi^Ti;fe ?= qqi^si qqiw ^'3^ii»ii 

%Tl=f^ ?=( f«lfr*^l# X 5fife ? ^ £. 5fig % fqfe £. g^qt X 

qrM ^ qTf ^ qntqiq « qqfa*! qq^*w t==^ll®ll 

q^ra II f^I=qTq«=ttq I sssTTfqqf nm 

qFCT€ ’S'lWfT (t) II® II 


II 



PEATIMiMANALAKSANAM ' 


(Translation WITH Notes) 

Adoration to Buddha. 

1-2: Whatever characteristic signs about the measurements 
of images (details) have been recounted by the ancient sages 
in the AtTeya-tilaka and other old Buddhistic sastras after 
collecting them all together and piling (arranging) them in order 
and after bowing down to the all-knowing god, ® the charac- 
teristic signs about images are being narrated (by me). 

^ According to P. Bose, this text is described in the Tibetan 
version in two ways, w., (1) Pmthndmdnalahsariani by the sage 
Itreya, and (2) Atreija-tilaka, while the Sanskrit original suggests three 
different names, vh.r (1) DevUaksanam, (2) Atreyalahsanam, and (3) 
Atreyatilaka (P, Bose, Pmtimdmdnalakmnam, Introduction, P. Y). 
But Devilaksanam can on no account be taken as a name of the text; 
as our text puts (just after verse 94) — Hi devilaksanam astatdlam^ 
which can only mean that the devi icons are eight tala in measure- 
ment. The section on astatdld in Bose's text (v. 88 — v. 87 in our 
text) contains a distinct reference to this feature of the devi images — 
Dlrgham edsianiukham huryat demndni laksanam budhah, 

^ This text is thus hdi>Bed on AiTeya4U^ and other old Buddhis- 
tic texts (or the first line may also be translated as ‘in the Buddhist 
text AtreyaMlaka and other old texts*). But this does not mean that 
the canons are applicable to Buddhist images only; they are pre- 
sumably of general application, though these are collected here by 
a Buddhist}. Reference to the old sages is interesting; compare my 
observations in Chapter I, pp. 14-16. Atri is one of the 18 
Vastusastropadefekas. 

® Sawavidam meaning the ail-knowing {Sawajfta, Samyaksam- 
huddha) Buddha is a much better readmg than Bose's sarvamidam. 

§0— X307B 
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3 : Twelve angulas make one ^aia^ known also as vitasti and 
muliha, 'while two angulas make one golaka, known also as kald, 

4-5 : The fourth part of the pallam ^ is known as the 
measuring anguli ^ ; an expert should know .'that a yam is, the 
eightli part of the angula; this (the latter) is meant for the 
measurement of the different limbs of the images. One who 
knows should measure an image according to this role. 

6: After dividing the height of whichever the object (out 
of which the image is to be made into nine (equal) parts, the 
face (of the image) should be made one tala (f.c., one of the nine 
parts) in length and its width should also be the same. 

7-9: Faces (of the images) are (differently) shaped, — some 
like the letter va, others like a mango, others again like the egg 
of a bird and (a fourth type) like the sesamum (seed) ; that (type 
of face) which is less by li angulas is known as the t^c-shaped, 
that face which is less by 2 angulas is of the shape of a mango, 
(a third variety) which is less by angulas is called a bird-egg 
in appearance, while (the type) in which three angulas are left 
out is named sesamum-shdiped ; in these four (varieties of) faces, 
the (above reductions) should be shunned in the cheeks (i-e., the 
length of the faces should only be reduced, not their width). ® 

^ Angula and tala have been fully explained by me in Chapter 
VIII. 

“ Pallava is karapallava; here it means the section of the band 
just a little above the place where the fingers shoot out from the 
palm. 

® It is a relative unit {mdtrdngula) ; though there is no explicit 
reference to the owner of the pallava^ it appears that the palm of the 
image is meant here. 

^ The passage ^ — Yatkiiioidmpalimjdmam which has been tran- 
slated as above reminds one of Utpala^s passage — Yasmdt kdsihdt 
pasdiidclikdclvd pratimd kmjate iaddairghyam, etc., fully explained 
by me in Chapter VIII. 

Reference to the four types of faces is interesting. It is clear 
that this comparison is based on the outline view of faces; if the 
above reductions are made in the length of their various types, they 
appear in outline like the four different objects. Ya is the old 
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, ' 10 : 'Faces of female (figures) only' should be of the sesamum' 
(seed) variety. The head of the family dies, if the face (of the 
image) is not made according to the fetric injunctions. 

11 : If the face is made according to the sastric injunctions, 
(the donor of the image) prospers with his friends. A sage should 
make (the face of) images, after acquiring proficiency in all the 
mstras^ 

12: The head should be made i angulas (a gola-2 angulas) 
and should be shaped as an umbrella.^ The forehead is said 
to memnm angulas ^ 

Bengali ?;a, shaped like an equilateral triangle, here seen in an 
inverted position — its base corresponding to the forehead and its apex 
to the chin. In Tantrio texts, the letter is sometimes compared with 
the female organ. A, N. Tagore refers to two types of faces, one 
having the form of a hen's egg {liukhuia^da) and the other suggest- 
ing a ' pan (betel leaf) the former is the hhagdnddhha variety oh 
our text and the latter closely conforms to the tildhii of the same 
(the outline of the sesamum seed being the same as that of the betel 
leaf— the sesamum flower is likened in Bengali poems to a v’ell- 
shaped nose — tilphul’jminidsd). Tagore remarks, ‘It is for this 
reason probably (a certain well defined fixity of form in the different 
specimens of the lower animals and plant organism), that our great 
teachers have described the shapes of human limbs and organs not 
by comparison with those of other men but always in terms of fiowers 
or birds or some other plant or animal features ' (So?ne Notes on 
Indian Artistic Aiiatomy, p. 7, fig. 6). These four types of faces differ 
evidently from those in which the length and the breadth are the same. 

^ There is same mistake in the last line of the couplet. If the 
reading in our text is correct, then it is practically a repetition of the 
same idea. Bose's emendation of this line — Evam sdstrdgamam krtvd 
arccdm tdm Mrayedbudhah — is also not very happy. 

^ This characteristic shape of the head is one of the Mahdpiinisa- 
Jalisanas, The Mahdhhdrata describes the great gods Nara and Nara- 
yana as characterised by such heads {XII, 343, 88 — liapatrena sadrse 
sirasi decay o stay oh, { Evam lahsanasampannau mahdpurusa* 
samjnitau), Varahamihira describes the heads of Oakravarttins as 
resembling the shape of an umbrella (Br. Sam., ch. 67, v. 79 — Chatrd- 
Jcdraih iirohhifavanUdh). 

® In most other texts the forehead is said to measure 4 angulas. 
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. :.:134d: , The curvature (sidewise) of the forehead .is,, always, 10 ■ 
angulas.. .The [length ot the nose is said to he angulas; 
its width at the top is i angula (two yavas) and its projection^ 
is li angulas. The height of the two sides (of the nose) is 2 
angulas, and the nasal septum is 3 (in width) ; and the 

circular (orifices of the nose) are equal, measuring 4 an angula 
each (in diameter), while the root of the nasal septum is 2 yavas ; 
the outer surfaces of the nasal orifices (Ye., the outside of the 
nostrils) is 3 yavas each and are conch-shell-like in appearance. 

16-19: The mouth^ with the following measurements is 
praiseworthy, (The nose) is similar to the sesamum flower and 
it can also be compared to the face of either a parrot or a 
falcon.® The lower portion of it (the face and not the mouth) 
is said to be 3 a^igulas and 2 yavas while the mouth proper^ 

^ Aydma does not mean height in this context, but length, 
which is i angula more than that laid down in many other texts, 
NisMsa has been several times used in our texts; it was not translated 
by Bose. It no doubt means the mean projection of the nose from the 
facial surface. 

^ The curious word used in the text is jilivdyindl. Findl means 
base or the place of rest. Bose says that in the Tibetan version the 
line appears as — Hi mdnam samyagjndnena jihvdgdre yrasasyaU, 
Thus, this word may Justifiably be translated as ‘ mouth ' (Bose also 
has done so). 

® This line is out of place here. The mouth cannot be compared 
-to a sesamum flower or the face of a parrot or a falcon. It appears 
that arrangement of the two lines in the couplet is reversed due to the 
copyist’s error and according to this suggestion of mine this line can 
very well go along with the preceding ones in which the different 
sections of the nose are described. The other line introduces the 
description of the mouth and its various parts. Bose could not 
render the word samdMia; it is evidently a long form of saniMsa 
meaning similar. 

^ Bose's reading gives 1 angula and 2 yavas. 

^ Bhojalia; Bose emends it into Ostliaha and translates it as 
upper lip, rendering the next carana {uUarosihain caturyavani) 

‘ the lower lip is four yavas. ' This is evidently incorrect. ‘ Adhara ’ 
‘ (lower lip) is mentioned below. 
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should , be made 6 yams {in width), the ■ upper lip beiog 
4 yavas ; the go ji (the short. vertical dimple betweeu the centre of the 
upper lip and the nasal septum) placed above it should be made 
3 parts of an ahgula (f.e., 6 yavas).^ The lower lip should be 
like the mouth proper (in height or thickness, i.u., 6 yavas), its 
width being 2 angulas ; a line (red, like) the bimba fruit should 
he m8.de & yavas, in the middle or parting (of the two lips). 
The sides of the mouth {sfkkanl) should be made a little drooping, 
(measuring) i an angtiJa each. 

20-23 : The chin should be 2 utl. sidewise and 10 yarns 
long (i.u,, high)^. (A space) of half an angula should be between 
the two eye-brows, their length should h© 5 an. (each) ; the 
unbroken and bow-shaped line of the eye-brow should measure 
i B, yava (in width)^. The eye should be 2 an. 2 yavas {in 
length), its width being just 3 parts of it.'^ Then the,pupil is 
said to be i part of the eye ; it is well-known that 3 parts of 
the former should be made black. The inside of the eyes should 
be of the tinge of the leaves of the water-lily and lotus and 
(should be shaped) like the belly of a fish ; the outer corners 
of the eyes should be known as 2 fea?a 5 (?) and their inside 2 
angulas/* . 

^ Bose reads the first line of v. 18 as Tnhhdgdhgtilikd kdryd 
osthakasyopansthitd. But our reading is much better and the line is 
exactly the same as the last line in verse 8 of the other iconometric 
text, FratimdlaliHanam edited by me (c/. p. 11). 

^ Bose renders the line as * the chin should be 2 ah, broad and 
10 ah, long ' ; but the translation given above seems to be better in 
keeping with the text. 

® Bose reads cdydkrti in place of ca^pd/rrii (clear in our text), 
and thus cannot translate the passage correctly, 

^ Bose says that * the eye is the three-fourth part of the eye- 
brow/ which is incorrect for 2 an. and 2 yavas cannot be regarded as 
three-fourth of 5 ahgulas, 

^ There seems to be some mistake here in the text. Jyaso^ 
daram is ineaningiess. Bose’s emendation of the second carana as 
padmapatrasya sodare is unsupportable. The Kfiydsamuccaya refers 
to the different measurements of the eyes of 3 types of divinities, 
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M-26: The ears are 2 an, broid and 4 an. long ; the projec- 
tion of the ears from the back is said to be 2 an. The tnitikd 
(lobe of the ear should be full 2 an. and kakuni should be 
its half the raised little ridge between the temple and the 
earhole (karndvarta) is one-fourth part of an angnla.^ The 
hole of the ear is 3 ya'vas (in diameter) and the sides (pdrsnikd — ? 
pdrhikd) are as beautiful ; the ear-canal is said to be similar to 
the handle of a small chopper (?)/ 

27-3 ) : The (section of the) head between the two ears is 
18 an. ; there is no doubt that the back of the forehead is 14 an. 
(The space) between the line of the eye-brow and the eye is 
1 golaka (i.e,, *2 an.) ; (The space) between the chin and the 
root of the ear is 8 an. Then, the chin and the forehead are 
parallel to the eyes, and the sides of the mouth should be 
measured in the same line with the side of the pupil ; the line 
of the eye-brow and the karna-^siitra should also fall in the same 

viz,, the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Goddesses ; the shape 
of the eyes of the last, according to it, should be like the belly of a 
fish {sarvdsdvi srhgdrastnndm astddasayavdydme triyavavistdrdn- 
maUyodardkdmm) , Jhaaodaram which means the belly of a fish, 
seems to be the correct reading. 

^ Trutikd I have tentatively translated as ear-lobe, it is 2 ah, 
long ; but in the case oi the images of Buddha it is as long as 4 ah. 
(cf. Fraiimalaksanam , verse 20). 

^ Kakuni in our text is meaningless. Bose reads it as kakudd, 
but his reading of the major part of the line is faulty. He reads 
Trutikd dvyahgulam sampatiadarddhd kahudd bhavei — which has very 
little sense in it. 

® My emendation of this line is based on the Kriydsamuocaya 
commentary on the 18th verse (2nd line) of the Fralimalaksanam, 
which reads — Ahgulasya caturihdmiah karndvartaatu vistarah. The 
commentary explains the word karndvarta as hapolaharnachidrayor- 
madhye karndvartah kalikdhdro dviyavaJi (2 yavas=^i ah.). Thus my 
emendation karndvartastu is far more acceptable than Bose's 
karnapdlyasta which he translates as * the circle of the ear,’ whatever 
he may mean by it. 

^ This line, especially its first half, is certainly faulty. I am 
not at ail sure about my rendering. 
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line. The , tniiiha and the middle of the ear should be like the , 
above: in the/ same line/' ■ 

31-32:., .The projection' of. the face(from the .plane, of the^ 
neck) should be 2 golas and the length of the neck should also be 
the same. (The space) from the root of the shoulder to the root 
of the ear will be 3 golakas. Folds of flesh below the chin 
should be made as beautiful (as ever) and their length measure- 
ment should be lessened by degrees.^ 

33-35 : The hair on the head (should be shown in different 
ways) such as in the shape of a maiili or a jatabandha (particular 
modes of dressing the hair) or they may be curled ; (or there 
should be) a kinta, a trmfc/ia (a three-peaked tiara), a crown 
(mukuta) ov di> khanda (? a haranda another type of crown). 
Their height should be made 8 an, but never more.'*^ I shall 

^ These directions about the correct placing of the different 
parts of the face are very helpful to the sculptor. The bhrusutra^ 
aksisutra and karnasutra are mentioned here, the first two implicitly 
and the last explicitly. 

^ Bose's reading and translation differ greatly from mine. 
The second line is read by him ae-^-Taddlamhapramdriena cibukd kanja- 
midayoh^ and translated thus, fit (the rounded flesh below the chin) 
should fit in with the chin and the roots oHhe ears.' But this is 
not at all satisfactory. Undoubted reference is made in this couplet 
to the parallel folds of skin below the chin, which characterise one of 
the MahdpuTusalaksanas^ Kamhugtivaid (ivont part of the neck 
compared to the top of a conchshell which show these parallel lines). 
What the author means is that these skin folds should be shown by 
several parallel lines which will be shorter by degrees. In the Gupta 
and early mediaeval images, this feature is frequently present. 

® It seems that when the hair on the head are shown dressed 
as above they should never be more than 8 an. long; when they are 
enclosed within one or other types of the crowns mentioned above, 
the latter also should also not be more than 8 ahgulas. But in 
Chapter VIIT, 1 have drawn attention to a Matsya Purdna passage 
where the matiU is described as 14 ahgulas. In Bagchi's copy of this 
text the copyist writes astddaidhgulam which is rythmically defective. 
The copyist, however, knows his mistake and puts two dots under 
dasa. 
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epeak bow^ about the auspicious- and inauspicious; types, of ' faces* 
(The former, i.e.,, those which are auspicious) should be made a 
little smiling and endowed with beauty and grace. Know that 
there is no place (in art) of faces which are malicious, passionate, 
wrathful, sour or bitter ; they should be shunned from a 
distance/. 

36-39 : Now I shall speak about the details of the measure- 
ments of the limbs. A sage should make the (portion of the 
body) from the hiccough (the dimple on the centre of the throat) 
to the navel two faces, i.c., 24 angulas ; (the portion) from the 
navel to the root of the testicles, the curve of (either of) the 
buttocks sideways/ the (section) from the hiccough to either of 
the nipples, the space between the two nipples and (that) from 
the side of the neck to the top of the arm are all said to be one 
tdla. The portion between the navel and (either of) the two 
nipples is M angulas. The hiccough and the top of the shoulders 
(amsdgra) should be placed in the same line ; it has been well- 
said that the width of the space between the two shoulders is 8 
talas. ^ 

40-41: The arm-pit should be made 6 angulas and the 
space between it and the paps (stana) should also be the 

^ Bose reads the first part of the last line of my couplet No, 35 
as cahram vaclanasamsihdnam , But *a circular face' ill fits with the 
other types which refer to their different expressions; I adhere to 
my reading and translation given above, 

® Bose reads tiryalc pdrSve hi te taihd in the first line of my 
couplet 37. But I think my reading is much better, and it gives a 
clear and correct sense. The distance between the navel and the 
root of the testicles can never measure two idlas; the curvature of 
each of the buttocks measures also one tdla, A glance at fig. 1 of 
plate VI in my book will support the correctness of ray reading and 
translation. 

^ Fig 1 in Plate VI seems to show that the hiccough and 
the top of the shoulder are not in one line. But this is due to the 
curvature of the latter, its centre-line and the hiccough are really in 
the same plane. The lowermost base of the shoulders measures 3 
talas from one end to the other, 
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same ;^ the curvature of the region by the side of the nipple 
should measure one gola. The round nipple should be two yavas 
and the circle of the navel three yaDas; the navel should be made 
deep and should be characterised by the daksindmfta sign (i e.y 
the curvature of the navel should turn from left to right)." 

42: The testicles should be 3 angtilas (each) and the penis 
4: angulas ; the height of the hip or the buttock which will be 
fleshy, round and beautiful in appearance should be 8 afigulas,^ 
43-45 : The length of thearm which is praised b]/ the learned 
is four faces; the upper arm should be 8 kalds and the four-arm 
9 golakas ; the length of the palm (without the fingers) should 
be 3 golas (the measurement of) the middle finger being the 
same."^ The thumb should be made 2 golas and the little 
finger similar to it ; the ring finger should be less than the middle 
one by one half nail and the index-finger one nail less than the 
middle one/"' 

46-C2 : The width of the thumb should be made 9 yavas ; the 
side (measurement) of the middle finger (he., its width) should 
be 8| yavas ; after making both (the ring finger and the 
index finger) 8 yavas (wide), the little finger (should be made) 

^ Bose reads aksa for kaksa^ which is wrong; he cannot translate 
aksa; the second carana is read by him as vaksastandntaram which is 
also incorrect. The author first gives us the inside measurement of 
the armpit and then remarks that the space between the armpit and 
the breast (he., the centre of the breast — the nipple) is also the same. 

“ Bose translates the passage — daksindvartaldfiohandf as 

‘ having the marks of its whirlpool,’ which has no meaning. I have 
tried to render it correctly; the sign is one of the maMpiirusalaksanas , 
^ The first part of the second line was read by Bose as 
hie avast dhguldvurddhvam and translated as ‘ hicha should be eight 
ahgulas;* I have given the correct reading and translation. 

The palm and the middle finger being 6 ahgulas each, the 
two taken together make up one tala. In some texts, the former is 
7 ahgulas long and the latter 6 (cf. Pratmidlaksana, vv. 27-8.) 

^ Verse 43 tells us that the length of the whole, arm should be 
48 ahgulas {mukhacatusiaya) but when the constituents of the arms 
are added up we get 46 only {bdhu — 16 + pr ah dhu — IS + a — 6-f- 
madhyanid — 6 = 46) , 
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1 ycwns} The wrist is known as 5 angulas (distant) from the root 
of the ring-finger; the side measurement (i.e,, the width) of the 
palm should also be known as the same. The wrist from the root 
of the thumb is 2 galas, i,e., 4 angtdas (apart), while (the space) 
betvTeeo the root of the thumb and that of the index finger should 
he nmde li kald {2 a hg The thumb should be of 2 digits 

while the rest should be of 3; the digits of the thumb and those 
of the other fingers should be known as the same. The tips (of 
the fingers) should be pointed and well-rounded,^ and the finger- 
joints should be well-marked. The side measurement (width) of 
the nail should be made half of its own angula and its length 
half of its digit; the sage should shape a nail where it joins its 
root like a crescent.^ The palm (near its base ?) should be made 
5 angulas (wide) while its sides should be 2 angulas. The whole 
of the palm should be adorned with auspicious lines."^ 

53-54: I (now) shall speak of the marks in the palms of the 
gods which are of an auspicious character ; the following, 
a concLshell, a lotus flower, a flag, a thunder-bolt, a wheel, a 
Svastika, an ear-ring, a pitcher, moon, star, Brwatsay an elephant- 
goad, a trident, a rosary and the earth goddess (Vasudhd ?) should 
be made (f.e., drawn on the palm).® 

^ The first part of the first line of my verse 47 (the first part of 
the second line of v. 47 in Bose's edition) is not correctly rendered by 
Bose. He simply puts down that the width of both should be 8 yavas 

but the word uhhau undoubtedly refers here to the ring and the index 
fingers. 

^ Bose’s reading suvrUa in place of suvartita is metrically defec- 
tive. 

* Bose wrongly renders this line as * the wise ^ should make a 
nail like a half-moon at the tip.’ The nail where it joins the finger at 
its root is shaped like a crescent. 

^ Q^his refers to one of the Mahapurusalalisanas; the 29th one in 
the stereotyped list to he found in many Buddhist texts is cakrdhhita- 
hastapddatalah. In verses 53-4, some of these auspicious signs are 
enumerated. 

^ A few only of these auspicious marks are mentioned in the 
PTatimdlalimyiam (v* 27 : Bahkhavfi cakram tale nyastam padmam oa 
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' 55-58: The' root of the 'thighs the region from which ■ 

the thighs come down) should be placed in the same line as the 
centre of the navel and the private parts the length of the 
thighs is 2 vitastis, while the same of the shanks is 2 mwfcto. 
The knees should be 2 katas and the ankles known as 1 feala each ; 
the heels are .known as 2 each, and they are of the shape 
of a ripe bimba fruit. The feet should be 7 angulas wide and 10 
angulas long ; the lengthy of the big toe should be made one-fourth 
part of the foot, the second toe (sucika) is equal to it (in measure- 
ment), while the middle toe is less by 2 yams ; the fourth toe is 
less by half a nail while the little toe is less by a digit (thhn the 
middle toe).* 

59-62: The width of the big toe is known m il yams : the 
intervening space between its top and that of the second toe is 9 
yavas ; the same of the middle and fourth toes is said to be 81 
and 8 yavas respectively, in the canons of measurements, The 
toes are said to be like a green mango in appearance, the top of 
the feet -should be made like the back of a tortoise ; the toes are 
said to be similar to the feet of a jaluka (here meaning a swan). 
The feet should be made flat and level (to the ground) and the 
nails, of the form of oyster-shells.^ 

li'iilUdhkakim 1 Sanmlaksanarupinyo hkhdh kdrycih prthagvidhdh). I 
have little doubt about yavamdld in the next being a mistake for 
japamdld (a rosary) 

^ This rendering of the line seems to me more apposite than 
Bose's, which is, ‘ the root of the thigh should be measured parallel to 
the centre of the navel and penis’. 

^ In many other iconometric texts, the length of the feet is one 
tdla-y i.6., 12 angulas ; it is likely, the measurement of the big toe is 
left out in the estimate of the length of the foot in our text. It is laid 
dowm here that the length of the big and second toes is a quarter of the 
foot, i.c., 21 angulas. Thus, according to this estimate, the feet with 
the toes will measure 124 angulas, 

® The upper surface of the feet convex in appearance like the back 
of a tortoise is one of the Mahdpurusalaksanas. Varahamihira tells 
us that the toes of the lords of men should be well-set and their feet 
convex-shaped like a tortoise (SUstdngnU. kurmonnaiau ca 
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63-65 : Now I shall speak about the rDeasurements of the 
girth or periphery (of the different limbs). The girth of the 
head is known as 36 angulas ; the neck is 8 angiilas wide and 
three times this (i.e., 24 angulas) in its circumference. The space 
between the two arm-pits is 20 angulas, while the intelligent 
(artist) should make the girth of this region 19 The root, 

middle and front sections of the arm are 8, 6 and 4 angulas res- 
pectively, while their respective girths should be thrice the 
measurement of their own width. ^ 

66-68 : The width of the belly in the middle is to be known 
as 15 angulas — (the same) below it being 16. The hip is 18 
angulas (wide), the root of the thighs is 6 galas (wide) and the 
width of the root of the shanks and their end should be known to 
be 6 angulas and 2 Imlds respectively, by the learned. The 
periphery of all the above as also of the fingers and all other 
(limbs) where there is roundness should be thrice (the measure- 
ment of their width). 

69-70: The projection of the head from the back is to be 
one kald. The backbone should be made straight and be on the 
same plane as the buttocks ; the thighs, the calfs of the legs and 
the heels should also be made on the same plane ; a twice-born 


caranau manujesvarasya — Brhaisa'tnhitd, Ch. 67, v. 2). The well- 
planted feet with fleshy convex shape were very carefully depicted 
by the early Indian artists. Eeference to the toes being similar 
to the feet of a jaluha in the previous line is enigmatic. Jaluha 
means a leech ; but ‘ toes like the leg of a leech ' (this is Bose’s 
rendering) have little sense. The passage * jaluhapddasams- 
ihdnd* may be a mistake for ‘ jdlapddasamasthcmd ’ which would 
mean like the (feet of the) swan and may refer to the webbing of the 
toes. One 0 ^ the Mahdpurusalahsanas is * jdldhguUhaBiapdda/ which, 
whatever might have been its original significance, came to mean as 
early as the fourth century A.D.— ‘ the feet and the hands of the 
mahdpurusa are netted ’ like those of the han^sardja — the golden 
mallard. Tor discussion about this sign, see my articles on ‘ The 
Webbed Fingers of Buddha,’ L H, Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp. 717-27; 
VoL VII, pp. 654-56. 
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should know as above the characteristic sign of the back (parts' 
of the body)/ 

71: Pearl-garlands, waist-girdles, bracelets, armlets, ear- 
rings and well-arranged drapery should be made (shown) on the 
body, 

72-77 : The merits and demerits of images according to their 
big or small size are being spoken of now. (To them) should be 
given well-ixed seat (pedestal) having (requisite) length and 
breadth. The head (of the image) should be made like an 
umbrella ; (this) produces wealth, good crops and prosperity. 
Well-drawn lines of eye-brows on the forehead bring eternal good 
fortune. If the image is well-made, the subjects become full of 
happiness; if the image has conch-shell like neck, then it is 
always the bestower of all success. The body like a lion enhances 
plentitude and strength ; the arms shaped like the trunk of an 
elephant fulfil all desires and ends. (Images with) well-shaped 
belly bring forth plentitude and prosperity ; (their) thighs shaped 
like a plantain-tree increase (the stocks of) goats and cows, while 
well-shaped calfs of the legs make the villages prosperous. An 
image, if it be of well-carved feet, causes good conduct and learn- 
ing. Thus has been described the excellence of images ; now are 
being narrated their defects and demerits.^ 

^ Bose’s translation of the 2nd line of verse 69 is wrong. He 
renders it thus, * the back should be made like a bamboo and the end 
of the neck should be on the same plane.’ His .difficulty was that 
he could not emend the passage prstham vanisant in the text as 
'PfsthavainSa which means * the back-bone ’ ; sphicau means buttocks 
and not ‘ the end of the neck.’ 

^ The above couplets refer to some signs of physical beauty 
such as chairdh'tislrsatdj hamhugrlvatd^ etc., which are peculiar to 
great men and gods. The comparison of several limbs to different 
animal and plant organisms in some of the lines is very apt ; I have 
already referred to A. N. Tagore’s very illuminating study of this 
aspect of Indian art (Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy). 
These verses and those immediately following fully show thafe the 
authors of the SilpaSdstras were very much alive to the necessity of 
artists fashioning really beautiful images, even when they were asked 
to follow the injunctions laid down in the texts. 
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78-84 : The deficiency in the length and breadth (of an 
image) causes faiiiiiie and revolution. If it (the image) be 
deficient in body/ (its maker or donor) becomes hunch-backed 
and if it be noseless, then he gets ill. The eye-sight of an 
image tiirned towards the left destroys one's fame, while 
the same raised upwards causes loss of wealth ; (images) with 
small eyes, round eyes or eyes with squint are also of similar 
nature they cause loss of wealth). One should avoid 

from a distance (images) with eyes small (in measurement) 
or eyes cast down. If the image is made with a sunken 
belly, then there will always be destruction of crops; if its 
thighs be less (in measurement), then abortion will certainly 
be caused there. If the three, 'm., the nose, eyes and fingers 
are short, there will be great demerit; this will also be so, if the 
shanks, neck and chin (of the image) be too long, if its head, ears 
and nose are too thick, if its joints, belly and nails are too thick, 
if its hands, feet and eyes are too low, if its neck, shoulders 
and arms are too short\ After knowing these merits and 
demerits, the wise should make an image. 

85-86: The length or height and girth of (images) charac- 
terised by Navatdia have been described as above. The 
gods should surelj (measure) 9, and god-like men 82 faces ; 
(ordinary) men are 8 td/a, the mothers (i,c., women) 7|^. 

^ Bose's translation of the above verses is somewhat defective; 
cjj., he renders helicimlcfi as ‘eyes contracted,' while it certainly 
means 'eyes with a squint.' His reading grlvd'syam hhuja in 
verse 82 can certainly be improved upon ; the passage should read 
grlvdn'^Bahlmja all of which should never be too short or low. 
Saptotscdhata, be., the seven limbs being raised is one of the 
Mahdpiirusalalxsanas. The Kriydsanviiccaya comments on the term in 
this manner: Saptotsedheti sapidvayavdh utsedlid unnatasceti,., 
Imtamc padadvayam liasiadvayafii skandhadvayam gtiva oeti.,. 
hi it cidunnati ru ts e d ha h , 

^ Evidently this height measurement is only applicable to 
ordinary women; in verse 85, it is expressly mentioned that the 
Devi images are characterised by a height which is 8 times their 
own face. Bose's reading as well as rendering of the first line of 
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The periphery and height (measuremeBts) of (images) of 6 
or 7 tala measore are described according to. the roles (detailed) 
in the Atreyalaksan^^ 

87-90: The sage should make the Devi images eight 
times the face in height ; the face should be made 6 
the torso 11 The width of the neck, breasts and the 

space between the two nipples— all these parts of the goddess- 
figures are made one-half the face (7c,, 6 angiilas). The 
middle part (?) should be made 8 angxdas, the loins are known 
to be 5 kalds, the hip should be made 20 angiilas mi 
thighs or upper legs 11 kdds. The knees are 3 angtilas 
each and the calfs of the legs 20 ahgidas ; the ankle should 
be made 2 angidas — this is tlie auspicious mark of the 
goddesses, 

91-9i : The periphery of the head should be made SO angulas ; 
the root of the arms is 5 angidas , while its girth should be three 
times this. The wrist is S angulas (wide) and its circuniference 
is thrice the same (7c., 3 times 3 angulas, viz., 9 anguJas). The 
middle part of the thighs is (characterised) by 6 kalds and its girth 
is 3 times it (7c,, 18 kalds or 36 angidas). The middle of the 
shanks is 5 angulas, its circumference being thrice the same. In 
all cases, (the girth of the particular limbs) should be made three 
times (their width), and in the case of the fingers, this is the 
same. The outer corners of the eyes, the breasts, the hips (of 
the female figures) should be made a little more than the mea- ‘ 

my couplet No. 85 is faulty ; he reads it as — Kimca vaktre 
dhruvam caiva astarddha devamdnusah and translates it as, 
‘In the ease of the mouth of gods and men, it should be eight 
and half.' But there is no doubt that the author refers hero 
to the height of two individual types, viz., ‘Gods' and ‘men like gods' 
{devakalpamanuja in the Matsya Piirdm, already referred to by me 
in Chapter VIII). The first line of verse 85 evidently refers to the 
Nyagrodhapamnaiidala type of beings. 

^ In this line, there is an undoubted reference to the original 
source, viz., Air ey alaksaniain, Uom which all these details were 
collected by the author. 
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suremeot (laid down in the canons), for then it will be more 
pleasing to the eye. ' 

The above is the eight tala Devi image/ 

95- 96: Now I shall speak about the characteristic measure- 
ments of children {gods in the shape of boys); the auspicious 
characteristic marks of the image of Senapati (Karttikeya) , Vina- 
yakas and the Yaksas are all in the shape of boys — (their height) 
is 6 times (their face)/ 

96- 102 : A golaka is to be known in the top of the head (Lc., 
the latter is to measure 2 angulas in height), the face (should be 
a sum) of 6 golakas. The neck is to be made 2 angulas, there 
should be angulas in the torso. The navel is to be i a gola or 
a kaJa, the depth there being 1 angula,^ The thighs should be 
made 7 kaUs (each), the knees being one golaka; the calfs 
should be made 6 kalds, while the ankle is known as 1 angula. 
The heel as before is 3 angulas, the feet 5 fccdJs. and the big toe 1 
golaka in length. The second toe should be made equal to the 
big toe, the middle toe is Just less than it by % yams, the fourth 
toe is less by a nail while the little toe, by a digit. (The space 
between) the hiccough and the shoulder (extremity) is 8 angulas, 
the upper arm 9 angulas, the fore-arm 5 goto, the length of the 
palm 2 golakas. The middle finger is 2 goto, the index finger is 

^ I have already pointed out Bose/s mistake in reading it as 
Devi laJisarie and suggesting that the term is one of the names of the 
text. . , , 

® Bose*s translation of this part of the text as ‘ the marks of the 
idols of children, of generals, of the Vinayakas, of Yaksas are six-fold 
and auspicious ' is undoubtedly wrong. Senapati is Karttikeya, the 
war-god; Yaksas here evidently refer to the Ganas, and Vinayakas, to 
their leader Ganapati and his various aspects. In other iconumeiricai 
texts, the god Ganapati is enjoined to be made according to the 
Paiicatdla measurement. The text is very corrupt here. 

Bose's reading and rendering of this line are partly faulty; he 
reads it — Arddhagolaluila ndbhydm khanitam tryahgiilam tathd^ and 
translates it as fuiiows : ‘ the navel should be half a gola and one kald^ 
and three angulas deep/ The width and the depth of the navel in 
figures of boy-s can never be 8 arigulas each, 
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ess than it by a nail ; the ring-finger should be, made half a nail 
less than the middle finger ; the thumb and the little finger are 
to be less by a digit than the ring-finger.^ 

103-109: Now, I shall speak about the Imlds {In connectioB 
with) the width (measurements of the six-tdk images).^ The 
head should be 2| kalcis, its circumference being thrice as 
much; the middle of the face hQkalds, the space between 
the ear and the tip of the nose being as much. There are 
3 kalds in the middle of the neck, 16 angulas being the belly ; 

in the middle of the torso (the width) is 6 golas, the hip being 
7 golahas. The middle of the thigh is 4 golas (wide), the knee 
is 2 kalds and 6 yavas ; the shank in its middle is known as 
5 angulas (in width), the ankle is 3 angulas. The feet in their 
width are said to be 2 kalds and I angula each. The big toe 
is 9 yavas ^ the intervening space (between it and the next toe) 
is known as S yavas ; the second toe should be ma le 8 yavas, 
the middle toe, 7 yavas. The fourth and the little toes are to 
be made 6 and 5 yavas respectively; thus should the learned 

make the toes beautiful. The heel is said to be 3 in 

its width. Or, the big toe is 8 and the middle toe 7.^ 

^ I accept Bose’s emendation of this passage as ‘ madhya^ 

'Uia?Yhllzana7fJiaJunam ’ which has much better sense than madhyam- 
parvanakhahlnam of the Sanskrit original. The Tibetan version fully 
supports his correction. 

^ Bose has inserted just before this line Iti saptatdlah on the 
authority of the Tibetan version. But it is evident that the verses 
preceding it (95-102) deal with the length or height measurements 
of Sattdla images ; the wovdlsadguna^n (6 times the face) in verse 95 
means sattdlam. His preference for sattdlasya laksanam in the 
first line of my verse No. 103 to vistdrena kaldni ca, on the authority 
of the Tibetan version, is unjustifiable. The author of the text gives 
us details of the width measurements of the Sattdla images in verses 
103-109, and their length or height measurements in verses 
95-102. 

® This line is omitted in the Tibetan version and Bose omits 
it accordingly, But it refers to an alternative measurement of two 
of the toes and can be accepted as genuine, 
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These are , the oharacfceristics ' of ■■ tlie ' Bix-rupa images) in 

ihe Atreya4ilalm}: 

110-11: After this, I shall speak about the characteristics 
of the riaiatate. The auspicious images of such deities as 
Brahma, the goddess Carcika, ' the Esis, the Brahmaraksasas, 
the celestial beings and the Buddhas should be made (accordiDg 
to this tala measurement) and no images of others (should be 
made according to it). 

* 1T2-16 : The head should be 2 golakas, the face 6 goUhas ; 
the neck should me made 2 golakas, and the torso 26 ayigulas. 
The buttocks are to be known as 2 kalds (each), the hip should 
be 5 kalds ; the thighs are 26 angii^a^, the knee is known as 
5 angulas\ The shanks are angulas, the ankle is known as 
3 aiigulas ; the portion below it (hr ilie heel) is to be made 

5 anguJas, as is well-ordained.. The porhon of the upper arm 
is to be made as 8 golakas and the learned should know that the 
fore-arm is 10 golakas. Know that the section of the palm 
with the fingers is 6 kalds. Those who are well- versed in the 
Mstras (sdJpasdstras) should make these measurements (of height 
or length in the dasatdla images). 

These are the characteristics of the dasatdla (measurement) 
in the Atreya-tilaka.^ 

117-18: Now I shall speak about the characteristics of the 
$apta4dla. The head is to be known as 8 angulaSy the face 

6 kalds ; the neck is known as 3 angulaSy and it should be made 
with the conch-shell mark. The torso is 19 aiigulasy well- 
adorned with (proper) proportions and roundness. 


^ Bose reads Atreyalaksane sattdlasya laksanam. 

^ The author of the text gives only a summary of the length 
measurements of the daiaidla images. In verse 143, the height 
oi the nitamha md kati is laid down as 2 kalds and 5 kalds^ i,c., 
4 and 10 ahgulas respectively. But the summary of these details 
given in the end of the text lays down that the niiambdhguli and 
hatyahguli are 4 and 5 afigulas respectively ; this would make the 
sum total of a dasatdla image full 120 ahgulas, while, according to 
verse 113, it would be 125 ahgulas. 
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. .119-22: The .buttock is one angular the hip 1 golaka^ "tli.e 
thighs 19 angulas, Ihe knee S angtilas, the shanks 19 angulas^ the, ; 
ankle is known as 1 angiila; the portion below (the ankle— i. 6,, 
the heel) in the sapta-tdia imo^ge is 2 angiilas. The portion 
from the hiccough to the extremity of the shoulder should be made . 
8 angulas; the angiilas known to constitute the upper arms are 
said to be 1 tala (this is a round-about way of saying that the 
upper arm is 12 angwla6* in length), the forearm should be made 
7 golahas (in length) by the best of the sages. The section of the 
palm with the fingers is said to be 8 angulas. The (above) 
measurements (iength-wise) of men are to be made by those 
well-versed in the sdstras. 

(Thus end) the characteristics of the Sapta-tdla measurement 
in the Atreija-tilaka.^ 

T23-28: Now 1 shaU speak about the characteristic features 
of the catustdla (measurement). The head should be made 1 
aiigula, the face 12 angulas; know that the nock is 1 angula, 
the torso 12 such; the buttock and hip are known to be I and 
1 angula respectively. The thigh should be 9 angulas, the knee 
is known as 1 angula; the shank is known as 9 angulas and the 
ankle should be i angula; the portion below the latter (f.c., the 
lieel) is said to be 1 angtila. The space between the hiccough 
and the extremity of the shoulder is to be known as 4 kalds. 
The upper arm is 3 golahas, the fore-arm S angulas; the palm 
with the fingers is known as 7 angulas in its length. The model- 
ling of the above should be made as beautifully as possible. The 
measurement of the dwarfs is described (as above) by the best of 
the sages. 

The above is the description of the Catustdla in the Itreya- 
iilaha. 

129-30: Listen! I shall now speak about the disposition of 
images of large size, (Among them) the smallest one is known 

^ The proportions of the Saptaidla images come after those of the 
Dasaidla ones; The Na7)atdla and Astatala proportions are given order 
of precedence to the other two. Pancatdla, Tru Dvu and Eka-tdla 
images are not referred to in our text. 
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to be .15 . cubits (ib height!; the medium-sized one is .twice (the 
above: size— 30' cubits), the ' big-sized ones being known thrice 
the same (he., 45 cubits). If one wishes for his own welfare, 
he should not make (an image) bigger than it (45 cubits).^ 

131-36: The image of a deity, if it be burnt, worn out, 
broken or split up, after its establishment or at the time of its 
enshrinement, will always be harmful.^ A burnt image brings 
forth draught, an worn-out one causes loss of wealth, a broken 
image forbodes deatli in the family, while one that is split up, 
war. Be it an image or be it the phallic emblem of Siva, 
whether the images be those of the goddesses or Divine Mothers* — 
all of them should be raised (from the sanctum) according to the 
rites laid down by tbe law.'^ After giving oblations of flowers, 
incense, food and sacrificial offerings and clothes (the house- 
holder or donor of the above types of images), after duly 
performing sacrificial rites, should have the ceremony of propi- 
tiatory water performed according to Vedic mantrap A rope 
is to be made of hair, mtirlja-grass, woven silk or linen, 
according to rule; then the old or worn-out god {i.e., the image) 
should be taken away after tying him (with the rope) to the 
hump (/.c., the neck) of a bull. 

137-40: If the image is made of stone, then it should he 
immersed in sacred streams full of water or in the confluences 
of rivers. If the images are made of gold, silver, copper or 

^ These huge images were usually made of clay; but it is certain 
that they reached such heights very rarely. Varahamihira, as I have 
shown in Chapter VIII, speaks only of two, three or at most four 
cubit images. 

^ Bose wrongly renders the term ‘ devatd ' as ‘ goddess.' 

I prefer the reading udghdtayet which means ' should be 
raised ' to Bo'^e's udjdpayet which he has translated as * should be 
given farewell.' 

^ The Brahmin priests usually spr'nkle propitiatory water (sdntu 
jala) on the house-holder and the members of his family after the 
performance of each naimlttiJia karma, while muttering the Vedic 
yyianira: — Oin svasti na hidm vrddhahmHlh svasti nah pusd vUva- 
veddh, etc. 
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brass, then all of them should be ' melted in fire, if one desires 
his own welfare. If the image is of wood, .then it should be 
covered with new cloth and, after being sprinkled with clarified 
butter and honey, should be put into a blazing fire. In case 
the image is made of earth, then a pit should be dug into the 
ground (to the depth of its head) and afterwards it should be 
put in'to the hole, and the latter filled iip.^ 

141-43: Whether it be an image or a linga (which is to be 
destroyed in the above different ways), another one endowed 
with all auspicious signs should again be re-enshrined according 
to roles (t.e., a new replica of the old one is to be set up in the 
latter*s place). This act results in the welfare of the Brahmans, 
the young and old and all mankind in general, the king obtains 
victory, and (the act of restoration) conduces to the increase 
of crops. The noble soul by whom the old images are replaced 
by new ones, lives a glorified life in the beavens for more than 
one thousand crores of 

Here ends the chapter on the restoration of old uinages-^ 
jlrnoddhrT in the Atreya tilakar 

^ Bose reads pdsdiii in place of pdrthivl ; but sildmayi is 
already mentioned in verse 187. Pdrthim and mpimayl^ however, 
denote practically the same type of images. It may be that one 
refers to terracotta figures, while the other means ordinary clay 
figures. 

^ Bose takes vv. 141-42 as later additions, because they are 
not in Tibetan and because they seem to have no connection with 
the preceding verses. But the verses are certainly not out of place 
or context here for several of the preceding verses expatiate on the 
merits of restoration. The Agni Purdna (ch. 67, vv 1-5) expatiates 
on the same topic; there is, however, some difierence noticeable in the 
two texts as regards disposal of the old images. 
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rlf%*5ncf^ qTJIT^* TOW rtf% P[WT’!!TWI*( II ?« 
qTWT^Tm wT«rT?rf%=^w^ %% i 

m; g’^ITfw TOl'cTTW^^W^ «^f?l WfTT IRII 

H^f%3RTTOT^ wfHWT I ^n 

lT^Si^\4wTW^* ^ I 

W5R^rlT g ^glsi irf^l II 8 II 

wTWT^a’snjf^^^r'lsr'rag’Cf i 

t '?rf% ^ ^ W7f ^ fTOfi5^ iia,ii 

j '5-If^Tg qt 55^ I 

g ai^ g ig# iHii 

qntfqTStC qn^gfs^q^W I 

^iw#?r: ’Sf WR^ ^ ^TO^fr«I iI'QIi 

^afwfrl I 

’TO^tSf^TOW^T^f%!fr8^ liwil 

g wt^T gif* gg^f5ng<^ qnig i 

Igg^f g wrlwf ^wssrrfr* sjjrtii «<lii 

wrarg^ g gTwrgOTat igT i 
gT=^: n «ii 
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t eT%«Tfn9iiT fiT’i;? I 
S^rlHT ll ? ^ll 

qqsr^TcI q|jff ?3I I 

* * 'S? 

f »5t^^'SRTf,^'qg’5q53| lit? II 

qrrqr g r »q q???qj7Tf i 

qiT^?:qigq5€t^?f^i!ff5fHT ii? ^ii 
^ifp'sRi qft’<i!T^gf arrguTfftsf fan:: i 
IT^3I g fq'aiffnWI'. II? 811 

^%5[f5tq5i aiTnfwJqt^g I 

^'\^T qf?[?lTwrf# sj%; ^qfi ii i «,« 

^T^ai l^qT^TlH' ^ rlfirWI^STf I 
51Til\ff^T^STJr!^ ’q II? ^11 

’qTi’.iJriT'R^g’^fiT fq'aifa^WT w i 
'atgqifq^^ ’qg?:W;t ’q qiff ’q rig^ i!?'Sii 
^!?fsj ^z^ ^ qj^t fqqnqHTf bI i 

q^rr^qft^Tft q^far^ ii x ^ it 

^siarT^igtsTT: qiTf sErr: i 

qif?i?ragw»n%[n^^ ri5i;s'; I 

f^igprUiTiimqtF.^ sRilTg ^J |l!?0|| 

5rfT^ qftT!nT5g|s5t3i^| fq^g m \ 

g w f^H^T tjlT^TfTg fwgf^m: m \Rn 

^ g sngn^g iim g \ 

fqg# ggfsit^ %qrg riKiftfti: «s?^ii 

f%g^ wft’ar^gf ' fit \ 

11T«\ FrafT qwftq I|!?||| 

gtqrfVari t%frn w^jgqf^qm; \ 

qt^ar qr^ ii\8ii 
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?T^ai ^ I 

WTf If tif?r^T^ ii ^ n,ti 

wtfsi ^ 1 

gi^cri^ '(TO Rtii 

iT«EjT wvarq^^^r^tsiT i 

^5[T 'qrsiTfw^T ^fsTST g q^T IR'QII 
q^irqnf,^ : 5qqTr^^%fe%^»7: qfra^. i 
si^qf^WTW qnlf ^qiHT i.^c|| 

%STTg^q»|q>!iqqrai4't^%'fH: q»T?n I 
qft?iT t Hfqfwm if^T wqf?? w^i ii 

g qfeflT 

wq?|^fq’qgi'^q?5T^T qi liRtli 
jjqwqwrarTqf qfw; i 

aiTfftq^i iiq«qfqqT3i; n^ii 

g qwqiqt q’^fqqraq qirt': i 

qmiqqqr tnlf qfe’JifqqriT ffq^ii: 
^;iqcqq|^^I^T qi^tfq fqqtTTTflg# gfe: i 
^qfhnmsr jgwjgw imsui 




BBHAT SAMHITA 

{Gh. 57, Verses 1-29, 49-52) 

Translation with Notes 

r I have quoted the above verses from the Brhatsamhitd 
just to show by way of comparison the difference between the 
earlier and later iconometric texts. It will be seen that the 
verses from the Brhatsmnhitd mainly deal with images measuring 
108 angiilas, incidentally referring to a few which measure 120 
angulas. The Pratimdmdnataksamm which I take to be a fairly 
good specimen of the texts of the later period, on the other 
hand, gives us many varieties of measure such as navatdla, 
astatdla, saptatdla, daSatdla, etc. It must be noted, "however, 
it gives the honour of precedence only to the navaidla images.] 

Verses 1-4: These have been translated and commented on 
by me in Chapter VIII. 

Verse 5 : The nose, forehead, chin, neck, ears are all 4 
angulas (in length) ; the jaws are two angulas each (in width) 
and the chin is 2 angulas wide^. 

Verse 6 : The forehead is 8 angulas in its width ; the tem- 
ples on each side are 2 angulas further off from it, their (down- 
ward, ie., lengthwise) measurement being 4 angulas^. The ears 
are each 2 angulas in width. 

^ In the Taittinya Upanisad (1. 3), the words uttardJianu and 
adharahann occur in the sense of upper and lower jaws respectively. 
Utpala comments on the BrhatsamJiitd passage as. hanuni dve dve 
ahgule ca vistrte 1 Mukhagalasandhl hanuni. So, according to him, 
*the place where the face and the neck join is the Eao in- 

correctly translates the word as chin in his Tdlamdna, p. 77. 

^ The SahkhaSj i,e„ the temples are 4 angulas w^hen taken down- 
wards. Utpala comments on the passage thus: — Bahkhati caturah- 
guldvadhobhdgau dlrghau kdfyau yatah iankhadho gandahhaga 
ucyaie, 

^3-1307B 
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7 : The upper ojargin of the ear should be made in the same 
lioe with the eye-brow and should be 4|- angiilas distant (from 
the latter); the ear-hole and .the eminence near it are in the 
same line with the extreme corner of the eye. ^ 

8 : Vasistha says that (the space) between the extreme corner 
of the eye and ear-hole (near it) is 4 angiilas.^ The lower lip 
is 1 angula wide, the upper being its half. 

9: The goccM (gop, i.e., the short dimple between the centre 
of the upper lip and the nasal septum) is I angula (in width), 
the mouth being 4 angulas in length. Wheri t^^^^ latter is closed, 
it is li angulas in width, it being 3 angulas wide (in the middle), 
when open. 

10 : The nostrils are 2 angulas in extent ; at their end rises 
the nose 2 angulas in height. The intervening space between the 
two eyes is 4: angulas,^ 

11 : The sockets of the eyes and the eyes measure 2 angulas, 
the ball of the eyes being 4 of the same. The -vision of the 
pupil is u (of the ball) and the aperture of the eye is 1 anqula.^ 

^ Utpala says that the raised tip of flesh near the ear-hole is 
in the same line with the rheum of the eye ; his words are : Suhumdf-^ 
akam ca karnasrotahsaniipe unnato margasiannetfapTahandhasafyiam \ 
Netraprahandhasahdena pmdmikocyate . Kern wrongly quotes the 
last part of this commentary sls pfamusihocyaie (J.E.4.S., 1873, p 324 
and n. 1). 

^ Vasistha as quoted by Utpala: Kamanetfantaram yucca tad- 
vindydccaturahgulam. There is a slip in Kern's translation of the 
line in the BrJiatsamhita ; he puts * the space between the extreme 
eye-corners and eyes, at 4 digits ' {J.E.A.S,, 1873, p. 324). 

^ This evidently refers to the space between the two pupils, 
not the inside corners of the eyes ; the distance between the latter 
is 1 angula {yietrantarc 'hgule jiieyo, Pratimalaksauam, v. 10). 

^ Utpala explains dfhtdTd as madhyavarttini Inimdn. Kern 
remarks that ‘ this is right if we take human or kanmlhd in the sense 
of the pupil's innermost part, c/, Susruta, ii, p. 303. ' He further 
says that ‘ it must be taken into account that the vision in the pupil 
requires a larger measure in sculpture than in nature 
1873, p. 324, f. n. 2. 
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12 : The line of the eye-brows (extending from one, extremity 
to other) measures 10 angiilasyits width being only i an ahgulcu 
(The interstice) ' between the two eye-brows (not their line) is 2 ■ 
angulaSj (each) brow being 4 ahgulas in length. 

13 : The hair-line (Le., the line on the forehead from which 

the hair begins to sprout upward) should be made equal in extent 
to (the length of) the joint eye-brows li.e., 10 angulas), iU thick- 
ness being 4 an angula. At the end of the eyes must be deli- 
neated karaviraka the inner corner) 1 angula in measure- 

ment." 

14 : The head is 32 angulas in circumference and 14 in its 
extent (apparent width). In pictorial representations, 12 (mgulas 
(only of the 32) are shown, twenty being invisible.^ 

15: The face along with the full complement of the hair 
make up 16 in length, as it is said by Nagnajit.'^ The 

neck is 10 angulas wide, and 21 angulas in circumference. 

16: From the throat (the lower-most part of it) down to 
the heart, it is IQi angulas ; from the heart to the navel, it is the 
same ; equal in length is the space between the centre of the 
navel and the penis {uiz,, the root of the penis). 

17 : The thighs measure 24 according to the angula 
measurement ; the shanks measure also the same. The 
knee-caps q,w A angulas and the feet are the same (in height).^ 

^ Utpala says karavimliam dusiketi prasiddham , But Kern 
remarks that * the inner corner, karaviraka is also called mushika in 
a quotation from Kasyapa ' {J.B.A.S., 1873, p. 325, f. n. 1) ; but 
evidently he is inaccurate, 

^ This is interesting. In pictures only the front of the head 
is shown, the deity being represented frontally. But in relievo- repre- 
sentations, greater or lesser section of the girth of the bead is to be 
shown, according to the nature of the relief. In sculptures fully in 
the round, however, the whole of the periphery is to be shown. 

^ Utpala comments : Mukham drtrgham caturdasmguldni kosa^ 
rekhd dve ahgule evam sodasa \ Tathd ca Nagnajit j Dvyahguld kesa^ 
rekhaivam mukham sydt soda^dhgulam I 

^ Jdnukapiccha is explained by Utpala as the same as ekkalaka {?) 
as is well-known to the people {]dnukapicche,,jje caloke ehkalake iti 
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18 : The feefc are T2 angulas in length and 6 in breadth ; 
the great to© s are 3 angulas long, and 5 angulas in circumfereiice. 
The second toe is (also) 3 long. 

19 : The rest of the toes should be made less by one-eighth, 
in succession. It is said that the height (elevation) of the great 
toe is l“i angula. 

20 : Those well-verse4 in the knowledge (of 'pratimd-Iaksand) 
say that the nail of the great toe is | angula ; the nails of the 
other toes are less by i angula in succession, or a little less. 

21 : The circumference of the extreme top of the shanks is 
said to be 14 angulas long and 5 broad ; in its middle, it is 
7 angulas wide and 3 times 7 {i.e., 21) in circuit. 

22 : The knees in their middle are 8 angulas in thickness 
(width), 3 times 8 (24) being the girth. The thighs in their 
middle part are 14 angulas in width, their circumference being 
just the double (Le., 28 angulas), 

23 : The hip is 18 angulas wide and 44 in circumference. 
The navel is 1 angula in depth as well as in extent. 

24 : The circumference of the middle (part of the body) at 
the centre of the navel is 42 angulas. The intervening space 
between the paps is 16 angulas ; 6 such higher up (in an 
oblique direction) are the arm-pits.’ 

25: The shoulders should be made 8 angulas, the upper 
arms as well as the forearms 12 (in length) ; the upper arm is 6 
angulas in width and the lower arm 4. 

26 : The circumference of the arms at their upper end is 
16 angulas, the same at the wrist (agrahasta explained by 
Utpala as prakostJiapradem) being“12. The palm is 6 ayigulas 
broad and 7 long. 

pmsiddhe). Kern's quotation from the commentator is faulty ; he 
writes, * janukapitihe (sic.) ye lake oakkalike Hi prasiddhe. This 
cakkalikam or cakkallM looks like a prakrt form of the diminutive 
of cakra, “ disc.'' He translates the word as Insteps' ; but evidently 
the author refers to the measurement of the knee-cap or the patella. 

^ Utpala expressly tells us * Sianayorurdhvam tiryah krtva sad- 
ahgulxke kal^^ye Mrye/ 
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27 : “The middle finger is 5 angular (long),, the forefinger is 
half a joint (or digit) smaller ; the ring-finger is like the latter and 
the little one is less than the same by a whole digit, 

28: The thumb has 2 digits, the remaining fingers shonld 
be made with 8 each. The measure of a nail is the same as one- 
half the joints of each finger. 

29 : ‘ An image should be represented in such a way that 

its equipment, dress, ornaments and outward form be in agree- 
ment with the country. By possessing the required characteris- 
tics an idol will, by its very presence, bestow prosperity’ (Kern). 

4i)*52 : ‘ A statue (of Surya) one cubit high is beneficial ; 

one that measures two cubits in altitude brings wealth; an image 
of three cubits promotes peace ; and one of four, abundance. An 
idol (of the sun) with excessive limbs bodes peril from the 
monarch ; one with undersized limbs, infirmity to the maker; one 
with a thin belly, danger of famine; one that is lean, loss of 
wealth. When it shows a wound, you may predict the maker’s 
death by the sword. By baing bent to the left, it destroys his 
wife ; by being bent to the right, life. It causes blindness by 
having its eyes turned upwards, and care, by the eyes being 
downcast. These good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the 
Sun’s statue, apply to all idols’ (Kern),'* 

^ The verses 49-52 contain matter somewhat similar to that con- 
tained in verses 181-33 of the Pratimammalaksanam; verses 
72-84 of the same text, however, supply us with a far more detailed 
account of the merits and demerits of images, especially mvatdla 
ones ; but the same is applicable to other images also, as in the 
Brhatsamhitd verse (No. 52) it is expressly laid down that 
‘ these good and evil tokens, as told in respect to the Sun’s statue, 
apply to all idols.’ 
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Id this part of the Appendix A are incorporated in tabular 
form the broader details about the height measurements of the 
dasatdla images as laid down in a few comparatively late texts. 
The dasatdla, as I have shown in Chapter VIII, is of three 
varieties, uttama, madhyamahnd adhama, measuring 124, 
120 and 116 respectively. For further details about the 

above, the reader is requested to refer to T. A. G. Eao’s Tdla- 
)\idna or Iconometry 4v 3), where he has collected 

much valuable textual data about the other tdla images. Since 
the publication of Eao’s Work, Bilparaina of Srikurnara has been 
edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and now it is possible for 
one to check some of these data with the help of the edited text. 
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From nose to chin 
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DASATILA 


I. Height mesurements of a Buddha 
according to Pfatimdlaksana : — ■ 

image of 120 ahg' 

Umlsa 

4 ail. 

Ke^asthdn ... ... 

■■■ 2 .. 

Face 

... 13i „ 

Neck ... ' . 

4 ,, 

Neck to chest ... ... 

... 12-1 „ 

Chest to navel ... ... 

... 12i „ 

Navel to penis ... 

... m M 

Thigh 

... 25 „ 

Knee 

.... ■ 8 ,, 

Shank 

... 25 „ 

Oul'pha ... ... 

... 2 „ 

Pdnni 

... 4 „ 

Total height 

... 120 ah. 

11, Same, according to the Kriydsamuccaya oomment&vy : — 

C/snzM to neck ... 

... 20| ah. 

Neck 

... 4 

Neck to chest ... 

121 „ 

Chest to navel ... 

... 124 .. 

Navel to penis ... 

... 124 „ 

Thigh 

... 2o ,j 

Knee 

... 6 

Shank 

... 26 ,, 

Gulpha ... ... 

... 2 

Pdrsni 

... 4 

Total height 

... 124 ah 


So, ihe commentary gives us details about a Buddha of the 
Vtiamadaiatala measure. 
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IIP Height measurements 
accord ing to h ra mti : — 

'Face 
, Neck 

Neck to chest ... 

Chest to navel ... 

Navel to penis ... 

Thigh 

Knee 

Shank ... 

Fdrpii {gulphdclhah) 

Total height 


of a dumtdlajnamdna^ . imdLg& 

.. ... 18' ah, 

.... ' 

. ■ , ■... 18' , 

... 18 „ 

... 18 

... 26 „ 

... 5 „ 

... 26 „ 


... 119 ah. 


It is one ahgula less than the full measure. But there is no 
mention of the height oi gulpha here. 


IV. Same of a maclhyamadaiatdla image (goddess) according to 
Mdnasdmi — • 


Head (crown to hair- line) 
Forehead (up to the eye-line) 
Nose (up to the lip) 

Thence to chin 

Neck-joint 

Neck 

Hiccough to chest 

Chest to navel 

Navel to organ 

Thigh 

Knee 

Shank 

Foot 

Total height 


4 

5 
4 


»> 

»» 


4 

18 

18 

18 

26 

4 

26 

4 


» » 

»> 
>» 
1 1 

> j 

> f 

' > 

9 9 

J 9 


. 120 ah. 


It is to be noted that in most of the above tables (except in 
that from the Bukraniti)^ the portion above the hair-line is included 
in the compulation of the total height. The author of the Sukraniti 
follows the earlier tradition in leaving it out (oi, Brhaisamhitd; see 
BhVl.^Fig. 1). 
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When I edited the text, Samyahsambiiddhabhlnta 
pratimdlaksanamf I thought it would be interestiog to corupare 
the measurenieDts of a few well-preserved Buddha figures of 
different periods in the collections of Museums in Northern India, 
with those laid down in the text. I wanted to find out how 
far the actual practice tallied with the textual data. While 
engaged in this work, I measured several representative 
specimens of Brahmanical images in the galleries of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta Dniversity, 
with the same object in view. The measurements which I 
could take with the help of anthropometric instruments were 
mainly of height or length and rarely of the width of the various 
sections of the images. Ancient and mediaeval icons are usuaUy 
relievo-figures; so the periphery of their respective parts cannot 
be measured. Interspaces can also seldom be measured in most 
cases, owing to the difficulty in locating the extreme points. 
Again, as these images, unlike those of Buddha, very often bear 
on their different limbs a variety of ornaments, it is extremely 
difficult to be sure about the iconometric data collected from 
them. So, I took only those maasurements about which 1 
could reasonably be sure, and I record them in order that 
they may be compared with the corresponding ones laid 
down in the texts. I have initiated this comparison my- 
self, and have shown that there seems to be a fair agreement 
between the respective data in the case of those images which 
are comparatively well-executed ones. Most of the images 
partially measured by me belong to the mediaeval period.^ 

^ I offer my thanks here to Messrs. S. K. Saraswati, M.A., and 
T, 0. Raychowdhuri, M.A., P.B.S., of the Calcutta University, for 
helping me in collecting these -iconometric data. My sixth-year 
students of A. I.H.C. (Gr. IB) and Pali (Gr. B) departments (sessipp 
1939-40), also helped me in this work, 
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1. Visiiu (from Bihar), formerly in the Indian Museum 
(No. 3864), now in the collection of the Asutosh Museum; 
date — 0. 9th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 

... 67.7 c.m. 

„ (without ,,) 

... 59.0 ,, 

Length of the crown 

... 1.3 „ 

,, „ face 

... 7.0 „ 

„ ,, neck 

... 2.6 „ 

Neck to navel 

... 12.4 

Navel to knee 

... 21.3 ,, 

Knee to instep 

... 12.4 ,. 

Instep 

... 2.0 „ 

Bull height without kirita 

... 59.0 ,, 

Length of the kinta 

... 8.7 „ 

Width of the face 

... 7 „ 


According to the dictum of the Brhatsainhita, the angula 


unit of this image would be 


59 

108 


, t.e. 


'54 c.m. approximately 


(decimal places more than two being left out). Now '54 x 12 is 
6'48 which is '52 less than the actual face-length. But the 
length and width of the face of the image are the same and there 
is a close conformity with the text, as regards the measurements 
of the neck, neck to navel, the shanks and instep sections of the 
figure. The crown of the head (t.e., from the hair-line to the top 
of the head) is included here in the whole height. The length 
of the kirita, or mauU according to the Matsya Purana is 14 
angulas, which on the basis of the above unit will be 
7‘56 c.m.; but its actual length is 8‘7, or 1'14 angulas in 
excess. 
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2. Visnu (No. 10. P. C. N.) in the Asutosh Museum, from 
Eastern India ; date— G. 10th century A. D. 

Height (with Icmte) ... 43.8 c.m. 

,, (without ,, ) ... 38;.5 ,, 


,, Length of the crown 

•7 .• 

)f ?> f&ce ... 

5-2 „ 

„ „ neck 

1.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

00 

Navel to feet 

22.2 „ 


3^ „ 

Length of the forehead 

1.6 c.m. 

) ) ^ y nose » • 4. 

1.6 ,, 

,, ,, chin 

2.0 „ 

Total face length 

5.2 „ 

Width of the face 

5.2 „ 

Width along the shoulders 

13.8 „ 

,, from arm-pit to arm-pit 

8.8 „ 

,, of the waist-line 

5.9 „ 

The angula unit of this image would be 

dS.O • 

— ,j.e., 3o c.m. 

Now, 4.2('35xl2) ought to be its face-length ; but actually it is 
5.2 c.m., i.e., a little more than 2 angulas in excess. This would 
be so according to the Dravida-mdna, but the width in that case 
should have been 4.2 (which is not so here). It ought to be 
noted here that the respective lengths of the forehead and the 
nose of this im^age approximate to 4 angulas, while the same from 
below the end of the nose to the extremity of the chin is somewhat 
in excess. A reference to Appendix B will show that according 
to some texts, the last is a little longer than the first two. 
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3. Visna Trivikrama (from Eastern India), now in the Indian 
Museum (Ms. 13) ; date — C. llth century A. D. 


Height (with kinta) 

,, (without ,,) 
Face length 
Chin to navel 
Navel to knee-top 
Patella 
Shanks 
Parsni 

Width of the face 
Ijength of the forehead 
,, ,, nose 


77.9 c.m. 
66.2 „ 

7.1 M 

17.9 ,, 
21.7 „ 

2.5 „ 

14.45 „ 
2.55 ,, 
66.2 

7.1 c.m, , 


Nose to chin 

2.7 

» J 

Width of the waist 

8.7 

» 5 

From shoulder to shoulder 

21.4 

J? 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit 

14.6 


Width of the middle digit of 



the medius 

.9 

J f 


The delialabdha-angula unit of this figure is '61 c.m. The 
length of the face according to the textual basis would be 7'32 
(•61x12), which is very close to the actual face length. The 
sameness of the length and the width of the face fully endorses 
the textual data. It should be noted that the three sections of 
the face are not equal in our sculpture ; but the length of the 
nose very closely corresponds to what has been enjoined in many 
of the :'?ilpaddstras ■, the actual measurement is 2’4 c.m., while 
the academic one is 2.44 (.61 x 4). Here, the kirlfa exceeds the 
academic length by as much as 3.16 c.m. 
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4. Vasudeva-Visnu (from Jessore district, Bengal), now 
in the Asutosh Museum; date — C. 11th century A. D. 


Height (with kirita) 

134.6 c.m. 

„ (without y, ) 

115.8 c.m. 

Crown 

1 » 

Face-length 

13.2 „ 

Neck 

5.2 „ 

Neck to navel 

25.7 „ 

Navel to knee 

36.5 „ 

Shanks - ... 

29.8 ,, 

Feet ^ 

4.4 ,, 

Total 

,115.8 c.iii. 

The width of the face 

13.6 c.m. 

From shoulder to shoulder ... 

38.5 „ 

,, arm-pit to arm-pit ... 

26 „ 

Length of the forehead 

4.5 „ 


The dehangula of this image according to previous calculation 
will be 1.07 and on this basis its face-length ought to be 1‘2'84 
which is somewhat less than the actual face-length. If we 
derive its angula on the adhama dasatdla. basis, then the 
dehangula becomes "OO. Then its academic face length will be 
equal to 11‘88 or 12 ; but still this does not conform to actual 
length. The actual measurements of the other sections also do 
not at all conform to the textual data, in whatever manner we 
may derive the angula. The sculpture is not well-executed, 
and the artist, it seems, did not bother much about the details 
of measurements. 
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5. MiBiature Visnu (from. Sunderbuos, Bengal), origmally 
in 'the ' collection of Kalidas Dutt, and now in the 'Asiatosh 
Miisei!m; date—C. 10-llth century A. D. 


Height (without kinta) 

Crown 

Bace-length 

Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to ankles 
P^rsni 

Width of the face 
Ijength of the forehead 
,, ,, nose 

,, " ,, chin 


Total 


7.5 c.m. 
lA „ 

.2 ,, 

1.3 „ 

3.4 ,, 
.3 ,, 

7.5 c.m 
,9 c.in. 


This is a very well-carved miniature figure of Visnu and the 
artist seems to have closely followed the details of the nata-iala 
mode. One thing to be noted here is this: in each of the 
image measured up till now, the top of the crown of the head is 
included in the academic measurement of the whole height of the 
figure. In the Brhatsamhitd, the portion above the kesarekhd 
seems to be left out of it. Bat in later texts on iconometry, 
this is not the case. 

6. Siva (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 3851); 
date — C. 10th century A.D. 


Height (w itl) jai/mnikuta) 

... 77.7 c.m. 

,, (without jatdmukuta 


up to the hair line) 

... 68-1 „ 

Length of the face 

... 7.7 „ 

Neck 

... 5.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

1 — 1 

Navel to knee 

... 23.9 „ 

Knee to foot 

... 16.3 „ 

Total 

... 68.1 c.m. 
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Width of the middle digit of 

the medius ... 

.5 < 

The height of the Prabhavali 

with pUhiM ... 

98.4 

The height of ihe^pithihl 

11.6 

The width of the waist 

. 8.6 

From arm-pit to arm-pit 

. 1-2.3 

The height of the jataniukuta . 

9.6 


The natjatala measure of this sculpture does not seem to include 
the length of the top of the crown and this is thus laid down in 
the Brhat-samJiita , Its dehcingula is *63 and its face-length fairly 
corresponds to the academic one of 7.56. The correspondence 
is not so approximate in the other sections of the body measured 
by rne. 

7. Surya (from Bihar), now in the Indian Museum (No. 
3934); date — C. 10th century A. D. 


Height (with kirlta) 

72.1 c.m. 

,, (without ,,) i ... 

62,0 „ 

Face-length 

7.2 

Neck 

2.8 „ 

Neck to navel 

13.7 

Navel to feet 

38.3 „ 

Total 

62.0 c.m 

Width of the face 

6.9 c.m 

,, ,, waist 

9.5 „ 

From arm pit to arm-pit 

11.8 ,. 

Middle digit of the medius 

.76 „ 

Height of the prabhdvali 


with pithilm 

91.3 „ 

Height of the pUhikd 

11.2 „ 


The dehdngula of the above sculpture will be *57 which is *18 
less than the width of the middle digit of its medius. That the 
former was the measuring unit is proved by the fact that the 
actual length of the face approximates to its 12 times. The 
length of the face is however a little more (*3) than its width, 
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Tbe. height .measorements in the lower parts of the body ' do not 
conform fco' the textual data.' ‘ 

8. Hari-Hara (from Bihar), in the* Indian Museum (No. 
3969); date— C. 10th century AA), 

Height (without the head-dress) ... 113.6 c.m. 

. Pace ... ' 15': ,, 

. Neck. ■ ... 3.5 „ 

Neck to navel ... 25.2 ,, 

Navel to feet ... 69.9 ,, 


Total 


113.6 c.rn. 


hi 


i '‘•ij 
'fl 

' I "i 

;h' A 


Its dehdngula is 1*05. Calculating on this basis, there is 
some discrepancy between the actuals and the textual data. 

9. Kartrikeya (from Eastern India), now in the lodian 
Museum (No. A.S.B -MS. 2): date — C. 8th century A.D. 


Height (including head-dress) 


,, (without^ 
Face 
Neck 

Neck to navel 
Navel to feet 


m) 


Total 


Width of the face 


40.7 c.rn. 

4.8 c.rn. “ 

The dehdngula of the above sculpture is ‘37, The actual face- 
length of the image is ‘36 less than the academic one. But 
the former is equal to the measurement of the width of the face. 


47.2 c.ru. 
40.7 „ 
4.S ,, 
3.1 

8.3. ,, , 
24.5 


k 
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Abbaiiga, 289, 290 

Abhaya, 35, 90 

Abhayairasta, 268. 273, 306 

Abbayamndra, 268, 271, 272, 275, 279 

Abiiicara, 66, 66, 86 

Abhicarika, 29, 86 

Abhigamana, 86 

Abbiseka-Laksaii, IGo 
Acaia (variety of images), 864 
Acarya, 16, 89 

Acharya, P. K. , 1647 , 20, 314, 363 
Acynta, 146 
Adhama, 29, 358 
Adlmrria-das^atala, 357, 429 
Ad haras, 211 

Adhiraja, a subordinate ruler, 314 

Adbivasa,299, 376 

Adi Buddha, 311 

Idi Naga, 161, 301 

Aditi, 77 

Aditi (a Raksasa), 225 
AdityaOs), 35, 55, 102, 381, 350, 353, 
357 

Agastya, 18 
Agathokles, 123 
Ageladasof Argos, 338 
Aghora fone of the fiye aspects of i?iva), 
247 

Agikbamdhani, 100 

Agni (an altar for keeping the Vedic fire)» 
,'347 ■ 

Agni, a wea^n, 328, 330 
Agni (Prakrit from Aggi), the E’ire-god, 
47, 49, 64, 66, 66. 67, 71, *^7, 81, 83, 
85. 86,161, 162,176,193, 253 
Agnicayana, 67, 169 
Agnimantras, 374-76 
Agnimitra, 127, 161-62, 16G 
Agni§toma, 98 
Agny^dheya, 67 

Agrawala, V. S., 199, 277, 284, 286 

Ahicchatra, 161 

Ahir-Budhoya, 60 

Aihole, 296 

Aindramantras, 374 

AinginI, 38 

Aiwiyaongbana, 319 

Aiyappan, A., 175, 170 

Aja Ekanad, 66, 251 

Ajakalaka, 110, 278 

Ajanta, 240 

Ajanulainbababu, 281 

Ajivakas, 85 
Aiyapatra, 333. 

AjyafitbalT, 331 


Akrura, 103 
Aksamala, 332 
Aksasutxa, 332 
Aksisfitra, 361, 399 
Aksobhya, 287 
Ajaka-cudaka, 312,314 
Alberuni, 23 

Alexander, 42. 98, 171, 324 
Alhaniadevi, 38. 378-79 
Alidbaikapada, 292 
Alidhasana, 291 
IlTdha (•pada), 291, 292 
Alidrisi, 143 

Allan, J., 120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 
128,129, 180,131,132, 143. 144, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 153, 15S, 161-62, 164, 
165, 166, 169, 170, 298 
Alpona, 360 
Alvars, 28, 89, 331, 351 
Amaravatl, 4, 36, 91, 129, 220, 262, 307 
Amazon, 361 

Amba, a name of Laksiiil, 206-07 

Ambika, 96,140,149,297 

American-Indian, 269 

Amrataka, 196 

Arnralake^vara, 196 

Amrta, a Gaudian Sculptor, 108, 2G3 

Anadhrsfei, 108 

Anabita, 211 

Ananda, 75 

Ananta^ 75 

Ananta (a name of Vispn), 206, 207 
Ananta Naga, 113, 30i 
Anantasana (a kind of pedestal), 298 
Anantasayana {-rmirti of Visnu), 301, 302, 
309 

Ananta Vasudeva, 206 
Anasas, 78 
Angada, 820 
Angas (in Natya), 272 
Angiras, 19 
Angiya, 321 
Angrakba, 321 

Angula (its synonyms and the names of 
its higher multiples), 362.53 
Angolas, 228, 299, 324, 341, 342, 34Gff., 
394ff. 

Animisa, 77 
Aniruddha, 116, 146 

Afijali (a particuhr baudpose), 45, 57, 
144, 261, 271-72, 274 
Anku*4a, 204, 328, 329 
Antaravasaka . 322 
Antariksa (region^ lit, 253, 310 
Antarlksa, a Baksasa, 22a 
Antarlksasthana, 253 
Antaryamin, 89 
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AntialkMas, 9,,102, 162, 163. 

Antigoniis, 339 ■ 

Antimachos, llieos, 135 , 

Antioclms IV,, the Sole ueid kini?, 42 
Antoninas ..(of ® tocaa), 0S| , 
Anugrahamurfcis (of Biva), 254 
Anuradhai>ura, 106 
Anyor,,,281 , 

Aparajita, 95 

Aparajita (Vajrayana goddess), 300 
Apasarpa-pranidhi, 96 
Apasmara-Puru sa, 135 , 282, 300 
Aphrodite, 339 
Aphrodite (of Cnidus), 361 
AP'iinga, 127 
Apoliodotos, 172 
Apratihata, 95 
Apsaras, 282, 806 
Aramikii^ vara, 197 
Area (Arcca), 89, 154, 221, 299, 869 
Archebius, 216 

Ardhanarisvara, 6, 99, 198, 199, 218, 253 
Ardha-pary ah kfvsa n a , 287 , 297 , 298 
Ardhasama, 292 
Ardbasamapada, 292 

Ardha^a^i, a variety of pindika, 288, 299 
Ardochso, 140, 170., 209, 259 
Arghya, 186 

Argive*Sik (c) yonian, 260, 338 
Arhats (Jinas), 250 
Arial Museum, 229 
Arista, 113 

Arjiina, 84, 94-95, 157, 206 
Arjuna (twin trees'!, 113, 191 
Arjunavanas, 121 
Arrian, 85 
Artemis, 10 
Arthavada, 73 
Ary a, 72 

Arya Kurahgi, 378 
Aryans, 47, 79 
AryO'Dravidian, 79 
Asadha, 147 
Asau'itya Vratam, 152 
Asama, 292 

Aaarnyutabastas, 272, 304 
Asaua, 29, 45, 174, 175, 276, 288, 294, 
295, 296, 297, 299 

Asana (in the sense of pllha), 298, 327, 
328 

Asanas (eleven principal such mentioned 
in the Ahirhudhnya-samhita), 294, 
295 

Asahga, 71 

As->ka, 99, 100, 106, 114, 264. 378 
Astadikpalas, 353 

Astamfiiigala (8 auspicious marks of the 
Jainas), 205 
Astanidhh, 116, 370 

Astatala 342, 351, 351, 357, 860, 3G3, 366, 
‘ 411, 417 

Asuras, 85, 222, 357 
Asiitosli Museum, 12, 366, 425f!. 
A^vamedha, 40, 98, 101, 102, 121 
Asvamukhi Yaksini, 124 
A^vl (Asvins), 95, 96, 357 


Asvattha, 93, 185 
Atargatis, 42 

Atibhahga (a. standing jmse), 289, 290 
: Atman, 74,81,82,83 ’ 

A trey a, 393 
I Atri, 15, 393 
i Audara, 38 

Audumbara, 129, 131, 132, 135, 141, 145, 
146,172,289,372 
Aufrecht, 19 

i Avalokitesvara, 247, 296, 311, 314 
( Avanti , 165, 182 
Avariiddhakas, 85 
Avataras, 2{)2, 255, 326 
AvestaD,319 

I Avimiikta (another name of Benares), 196 
I Avyahga, 33, 319 
I Ayagapatas, 188 

I Ayama- (height or length), 345, 393 
I Ayasta (ayata), 292 
i Ayodhya (coins of), 145 
I Ayudha, 91 

I Ayudhajivi Ksatriyas, 157 
I Ayudbapurusas, 164 
I Azes. 122, 148, 149,150, 170, 280, 290 
Azilises, 122 
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Babylonia, 61 
Bacchante, 122 
Bactrian (Ireeks, 257 
Badami, 306 
Badarikairam, 87 

Badva (Kotah State, Eajputana), 114, 122 
, Bagchi, P. C., 270, 288, 367, 399 
Bajaur territory (steatite relic casket found 
in), 377 

Bala (one of the 4 varieties of stones) , 288 
Balabhfiti, 123 

Baladeva, 85, 103, 113, 147, 316, 328 
Balai Dbap mound, Mahasthan (Bogra), 
231 

I Balarama, 229-30, 334, 352 
I Billarama-KuIa^ekhara-Vafici-bhupala, a 
I king of Travancore, 272 
I Bali, the demon king (son of Virocana), 
361, 367 
Bali-beras, 232 
Bail (offering), 237 
Balita (a standing pose), 292 
Ballantyne, 49, 59 
Baluchistan, 183 
Bana*Iihgas, 91-2 
Banerjee, H D., 38, 378 
Banerjee-Santri, A.P,, 72 
Bahjulaka, 196 
Bardasanes, 99, 199 

Barhiketu (an epithet of Karttikeya), 159 
Barua, B. M , 110, 278-79, 283, 286, 321, 
378 

Basarh. 174, 194-97, 204, 207, 209, 211-17, 
244. 

Bauddhas, 260 

Bazin Poucher, Mme., 161-r)2, 366 
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Bera, 1, 44, 89 
Berlin Muse.uin, 364 

Besnagar, 100, 102, 107, 114-15, 142, 14, 
206,210,318*20,370-71 
Besnagar Yaksini, 318-19 
Bhadapugarin-Gornitaka, 263 
Bhadra, 147 

Bhadra (type of men), 3U, 342 
Bhadraghata, 213 
Bhadragiiosa, 123, 146^ 147 
Bkadrakali, 77 

Bbadrapitba (a kind of pedestal), 298, 327 
Bliadrasana, 295 

Bhadrtona (a kind of pedestal), 298, 29 
. ',373 

Bliadresvara, 199, 201, 203 
Bbagabhadra (Kasiputra), 102 
Bhagavat, 101, 102, 103, 105, 108, 10 
112, 124 

Bhagavata, 15, 84, 100, 102, 105, 11 
116, 129, 141, 169, 250, 372, 375 
Bbagavatism* 146, 301 
Bbagavafca mantra, 87 
Bbagavalas, 89, 249, 264 
Bhagavatism, 102 
Bhairava, 93, 831 
Bhairavamnrti (of 8iva), 333 
Bhaja, 268 

Bhakta (-a), 109, 261, 270, 287 
Bbakti, 26, 80,81,82. 88, 86, 88, 89, 97, 
110, 113, 248, 250, 261 
Bhaktimarga, 373 

Bhandarkar, D. B., 100, 101, 115, 119, 
160,167,206,266. 317 
Bhandarkar, R. G.> 86 
Bhangas (Qexions of the boayl, 289 
Bbanumitra* 153, 164,214 
Bharadvaia, a Vedic Bsi, 60 
Bharata (the author of the Natyasastras), 
303, 804, 306, 306 

Bharat Kala Bhavan (Benares), 36, 188, 
1S9, 203 

Bhargava Bama. 352 

Bharhut 2,4,66,109, 110, 112. 124, 177, 
273, 275, 278,279. 282. 283, 286, 289, 
291,296,307, 318, 321,371 
Bhasa, 40 
Bhaskara, 152 
Bhattacharya, 27 
Bbattaebarya, B. T,, 298, 332 
Bhattacharya, Brindaban Oh., 62, 76 
Bhattacharya, P. N., 120 
BhavanT, 11 

Bbavef^ia (Oeso on Rush an coins), 138, 
160 

Bberaghat (Cbannsat Yog ini temple at), 
37,378 

Bhiksatanamfirti, (of 8iva), 323 
Bbiisa,‘l02, 166 
Bbima, 40, 157 
Bbi'madevi, 92, 149 

Bblmasena ) Yfisislhiputia 8rT), his sea) 
at Bhita, 201, 213 
BhimasthS^na, 93, 149 
Bhiifdipala (a weapon). 292 


Bhir Mound (Taxila), 187 
Bhisana, 93 

Bhit.a,’l27, 156, 174, 184, 194, 195, 199, 
200, 201, 202, 203 , 204, 206 , 208, 209, 
212, 213,214. 217,244, 289 
Bhita fgaon, 301 
Bhoga, 29 

Bhog isthanakamurti (of Vispu) 332 
Bhoja, king of Dhara, 20, 226 
Bhonuka. Ill 
Bhopal, 146 
Bhrgu,16, 19, 367 
Bhr^a, 225 
Bbrusutra, 366, 399 
», BbudevT, 33, 3()1, 332 
Bhujangatri/Sa, 805 
Bhujangatrasiia, 306 
Bhumara, 321 , 

), Bbmni, 161, 162, 367 
Bhumimitra, 161, 162, 166 
J, Bhumispar^a (mudra) , 286 
Bhuparigraba, 22 
Bhusparia (mndra), 272, 286, 297 
Bhntas, 357 
Bijaygadh, 114 

Bilsad inscription (of Kumaragapta I), 
157 

Bilvedasa, 217 
Bizago (Ti^akha), 216 
Blane, C, 363 

Bloch, T., 105, 106, 196, 204, 205,206. 

207, 209, 210, 216, 216, 217, 218 
Bloomfield 63, 64 
Bodh Gaya, 109, 110, 129, 268, 291 
Bodhisattva, 262 269, 283, 296, 320 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 26 
Bodhisattvas, 311, 316, 320. 898 
Bolhi-tree, 65, 91, 109, 119, 129, 167, 
286, 297, 878 

Bollensen, 48, 49, 53, 57, 58, 62 
Bose, P.,342, 348 367.3931!. 

Brahma, 16, 16, 85, 98, 112, 138, 249. 250, 
261,312, 331,332, 333, 334, 362, 357, 
372, 375, 410 

Braljmacari (-carin), 70, 281, 316 
Brahmadatta, 273 
Brahmamitra, 123 
Brahman, 74, 81,83 
Brahman (Priest), 374 
Brahmanas (Brahmans, Brahmins). 44, 97, 
167,222,236,249,252, 264, 265, 271, 
374.376,413 
Brahmani, 38 

Brahmanya (a name of Karttikeya), 166, 
169 

Brabmapya dev.a, 156, 157, 158 
Brahmaputra, 93 
Brahmaraksasas, images of, 410 
Brahma^ira4cbedakamurti (of 8ivut, 262, 
333 

Brahmasthana, 142 
Brahmavati, 108 

Brahuit 'script), 103, 106, 111, 114, 127, 
133, 138, IBS, 196, 203, 204 , 2;-$ 

Brazen Serpent, 64 
Byhaspati, 14, 15, 60 
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Buddha (SakjamuDi, Gotaina , Sakya^u’mha, 
Master), 2, 4, 5. 7. 9. 11, 65, 68, *84, 
85, «7, 91, 93, 94, 106, 109, 310, 112, 
1X3, 122, 124, 125, 186, 159, 177, 
212,230, 235, 242, 249, 250, 155, 256, 
258, 264, 273, 276. 277, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 286, 297, 300, 301, 302, 307, 311 
313, 315, 317, 322, 324, 330, 343, 361, 
362, 866, 375, 377, 393, 404, 410. 423, 

m 

Buddtiapada, 218 
Buddhas, 393 

Buddhism, 13, 20, 76, 209, 286,291,311, 
377, 378 

BuddhistB, 79, 98, 167, 189, 209, 218, 249, 
Bundelkhand, 200 

Burma (custom of painting ■wooden images 
in), 230 

Burns, B., 162 
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Cada (Candra — a Yaksinl), 110 

Caesar, 64 

Gaitya, 109 

Gaitya Vrksas, 94, 222 

Cakaymo*BoA Ao, 9 

C«kra,137, 143, 145, 146, 151, 166, 168, 
169, 188, 189, 203,206, 208, 212, 290, 
328, 329, 334 

Cakradanamurti (of Siva), 252 
Cakrahldtahastapadah, 402 
Cakravartin, 109, 120, 314 
Gala (variety of images), 355 
Calacala (variety of images), 355 
Galita (a standing pose), 292 
Calukya, Western, 233 
Camunda, 282, 299, 831 
Candela, 284 

Cande^anugrahamurti (of Siva), 284 
Cande^vara, 204 

Candei^vaianugrahamiirli (of Siva), 204 
Candika, 88 
Candra. 19, 357 
Gandramas, 55 

Canon (Polyclitus), 260, 330, 363, 364; 
365 

Capamudra, 272 
Caranas, 357 
Carcika, 410 
Gary a, 21 
Caryapada, 21 

Gastana. 41 

Catuhialam, 104, 371 
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Caturvim^atimurttayah (of VisQu), 256 

Catustala, 358. 411 
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Chakra vartin, 67 

Chakravartti, S. K., 317 

CbalcoHtldc. 46 

Chamba, 231 

Chanda (Candra h 83 
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Chan; avira, 318 
Chatra, 132 

Chatiakrtistrsata, a Mabapiirus laksana, 
405 ' 

Ci'atre^vara, (Siva as) ISl, 132, 136, 156, 
280 

Chatris (funerary moniimentg), 42 
Chauns, 109, 212, 213 
Chhargaon, 111 
Cbidambararn, 49, 60, 305 
Chitorgadb, 25 
Chunac sandstone, 280 
Cin-mudra,2e8, 277, 278 
Gitra, 227, 240, 303, 380 
Citragupta, 321 
Citraja, 226, 240 
Citrakarma, 16 
Oitrakiita, 200 
Citra-sikhandins, 15 
Conieeverain, 284 

Coornaraswamy, A. K. (not G as in the 
book), 8, 10. 17, 61, 62, 65, 66 68, 
94, 98, 99, 166, 108, 109, !K), 113, 115. 
116,118,110, 121, 122,123 124,125, 
127,131.149,167, 205, £06, 213, 241, 
244,269,276,277, 278, 281, 201,303, 
304,311,320,324,325,327,333 
Couch type coins of Chandragupta IT, 
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Cretan, 10 

Culakoka (a devala), 110, 318 
CuDhiugham, Alexander, 115, 128, 130, 
131,134,136, 139, 140, 141, 143,144, 
145, 146. 147,151. 153, 155, 161, 162, 
166,167,172, 200, 205, 257.277. 370, 
378, B79 
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Dacca Museum, 229 
Dagoba, 4, 5 
Baity us , 357 

Daivatas (images of the gods), 76,77, 97, 
265 

DakinT, 38 
Daksijia, 374 

paksi^avartakesa, 315, 401 
Dapda (a staff), 206, 328, 329 
Danda, an attendant of Silrya, 118 
Dandahasta (a hand pose), 268, 269, *272, 
282, 303, 305 
Bant a (ivory), 246 
Barpana (mirror), 232 
Darusarngrahana, 225 
Daruparlksa, 236 
Darvaharanavidhi, 226 
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Da^ataia, m 350, 361, 357, 358, 360, 
363, 410, 411, 417, 4‘23, 424 
Dafctafcreya,,263 
Da-Vinoi, L. , 338 ' 

DeddarT, 38 

Debalabdha-angola (debangulaV, 347, 348, 
349, 860, 361, 428, 429, 431, 432 
Della Setfca,. 3 , , 

Demeter,, 140, 170 
Demetrius, .136, 164 

Deogarb (Lalitpur Subdivision, Jbansi 
District), 256, 277, 279, 287. 301, 302, 
309, 311, 318 
Deoriya, 109 
Deni, 77 

Deussen, PanI, 74, 83 
Deva, 83, 85, 133, 286 
Devagrba. 77, 265, 371 
Devagrhanirmanam, 22 
Devakalpamanuja, 357, 407 
DevakI, 84 
Devakiputra, 84 
Devakula, 77, 104,371 
Devamitra, 154, 155 
Devaputra, 41 
Devaraja, 163 
Devaram thymns), 29 
Devatabbakti, 233 
Devatarccauukirtanam, 22 
Devatas, 109, 1.10 

Devavrata, an epithet of Gondophares, 133 
Devavatana, 77 

DevT. 37, 93, 214, 299. 319, 331, 332, 406, 
407, 408 

DevTlakRanam, 393 
Dhamma,'l00, 106 
Dhammilla, 312, 314 
Dbanada, 215. 216, 821 
Dhanapati, 77 
Dhanurveda, 303 
Dhanns, 328, 329 
Dhanvantari, 303 

Dbaragbosa, 129, 131, 135,175,257,273, 
280 

Dbarrna, 98 

Dbarmacakra, 106, 119,145, 146, 152, 166 

Dbarmacakramndra, 272, 279, 280, 286 

Dbarmaprastba, 98 

Dbata, 61 

Dbatugarbbas, 5 

Dhenuka, 113 

Dbrtarastra, the Kuru king, 40 
Dbrtarastra, tbe guardian of the eastern 
quarter, 94 

Dbrnva the pole star, 128, 129 
Dbruvaberas (of Viano), 29, 82, 232. 288, 
326, 354 

Dbruvamitra, 128 
Dbrnva 4ar ru an , 1 57 
Dbniicitra. 380 
Dhvaja (-s), 114. 115 371 
Dhyanamaias. 27 
Dhvanamantras, 25, 2^^, 27, 36 
Dhyana mudra, 268, 272, 275, 276, 277, 
*278 

Dbyanas, 26 


Dhyana yoga, 53, 87,' 88, 275, 276, 311, 
337 

Dbyani, 278, 286 
Dhyani-Baddhas, 286, 287 
Didarganj lYak^inP, 107, 109, 242, 243, 
319 

Different ingredients of clay compound, 246 
Digambara, 323 375 
Dikpalas, 84, 225, 353, 372 
Dingla, copper token in Udaypur State, 
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Dinna, 262, 263 
Diomedes, 216 
Diony-sns t-sios), 10, 99 
Dioscnroi, 216 
DTpa, 327 
DirgbatapasvT, 279 
Di^a, 85 

Divakara vratam, 1.5*2 
Divine Mothers, 412 
Divyani lupani, 100, 106 
Diya (Dion), i02 
Doryphorons, 338, 363, 364 
Dravida, 31, 361 
Dravicia-mana, 360, 427 
Dravida-Vedas, 28 
Dravidian. 31 
Drdba mitra, 1*23 
Duerer, 338 
Dufferin Bridge, 36 
Dnndubbi. 182 
Durga, 357 
Durga-Ganrt, 123, 149 
Durga nive^a, 95 

Dnrga-(Parvati), 6, 88, 40, 84, 96, 99, 106, 
147,148,170. 182, 202, 207, 213, *214, 
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Durga Prasad, 120, 146 
D'lrsra-Simbavabinl, 149 280 
Dim 37 

Dvapara (Yuga), 248 
Dvapara, 14 
Dvibhanga, 132 
Dvitala, 358. 411 
Dyans, 60 
Dynstbana, 253 
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Earth (goddess), 161, 169, 184, 194 303 
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Egyptian art, 337 

Egyptian artists, 340 

Egyptians, 337, 362, 363 

Bfca Deva, 83 

Ekanaip4a, 147, 274, 280, 28X 
Ekantika, 374 
Ekalingaii, 132 
Ekapadamurti (of 8iva), 251 
Ekftsamapada, 293 
Ekatala 368, 411 
Elam, 178 

Elapatra (Nagarajs), 110. 177 
Eliot, 68, 81, 82 
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Endymion (at; Stockholm), 302 
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Eubemerus, 340 
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Flaxman, 333 
Fleet, J. F., 114,351 

Fortv-five Tantric Madras (Poduval), 271, 
272 

Foucher, A., 8, 8, 27, 122; 152 
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Gada, 151, 206, 206. 218, 328, 329, 334 
Gada-hasta, 268 
Gahapati Jataka, 283 
Gajahasta (a handpose), 268, 272, 2^2, 
303 

Gaja Laksmi, 117, 122, 146, 165, 209, 210, 
212, 289 

Gaja-Sardula, 326 
Gaiasurasaipharamnrti (of Siva), 253 
Gajayana, 101 

Ganapati (Vighne^a), 6, 249, 300, 31G, 
*368, 408 

Ganapatideva, 114 

Ganapati Sastri, T., 19, 20, 236, 241 
Gapapati-Vinayaka, 250 
Ganapatya, 6, 164, 250 
Ganas, 177, 179, 182, 222, 285. 408 
Gandhaja, 226 

Gandhara, 9, 32, 88, 92, 93, 108, 111, 136, 
137, 142, 149, 168, 220, 230, 257, 258, 
262, 277, 279, 286, 291, 302, 308, 310, 
313, 314, 315, 320, 322, 324. 366 
Gandharvas, 85, 111, 179,307,308,309, 
326, 367 

NjGane^a, 38, 138 

Gapesadi Pancadevata, 154 
Gape4ani, 38 
Ganeshra, 104 
Ganga, 290 
Gahgita, 110 
Garbe, 71 
Garbhadbana, 61 
Garde, M. B., 107, 115 
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144, 145, 169, 179, 205 , 212 , 213 , 320 , 
334, 867, 371 

Garudadhva'a, 102, 114, 121, 169 
Garutnian, 67, 102, 179 
Gaudian School, 263 
Gautamlputra ,102 
Gayakarnadeva, 878 
Ghana (solid castirgl, 235 
Ghanta, 117, 288, 327 
Gliata, 213, 240 
Ghosh, .1. C., 104, 147 
Ghosundi, 11, 100 
Gliptavari, 299 

Gola,396, 399 . 401, 402, 404, 408 , 409, 
410, 411 

Golaka,394,S98, 399, 401, 408, 409, 410, 
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Golden Calf, 64 

Gondophares, 132, 1B3, 134, 257 
GopMa Bhatta, 24, 27, 28, 226, 227, 236, 
239, 24i; 246, 354 
Gopalakrishnayya, 269 
Gopura. 60, 228, 306 
Graiveyaka, 165, 174,316, 317 
Gramadevata, 217 
G ant Allan, 92 
Great Miracle, 279 
Greece, 302 

Greek, 10, 54. 125, 162, 163, 170, 171, 172, 
260,302,312,321,322, 323, 324, 331, 
338, 340, 364. 365 
Greeks, 9, 64, 142, 256, 257, 362 
Grhastha(-s), 76, 316 
Grtsaraada, 58 

Griinwedei 3,17, 75.178, 247, 286, 330, 
312,321,322,324, 325 
Gudin»aliam Linga, 126, 131, 186, 199, 
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6uha,357 

Guhyakas, 237 

Guhya lingas (8 such), 196 

Gurvvayatanas, 265 

Gwalior State, 38, 107, 116, 145 
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Hagamasa 123 
Hala,828, 334 
Halabala, 382 
Halebidu,297 

Haipsa (type of men), 341, 342 
Hantj*muklia, 77 
Hanuman^285 
Haoma (tree), 119 
Kara, 106, 317 
Hara. 316, 337 
Karadatta, 96 
Hara-Parvati, 309 

Harappa, 46, 174, 179. 181,183, 184, 1^5, 
189, 190, 192, 244, 274, 295, 306, 307, 
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Hari-Hara-PitacDaha, 253 
Harina-roudra, 271 
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Hasta (handpose). 268, 269, 272 
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Hatliibada, lOl 
Hatths-mndda, 269 
Heliodora (Heliodorns), 102 
Hellas, 260, 338, 339 - 
Hellenic, 10, 150 _ 

Hellenistic, 133, 151, 164, J68, 1/0, 1/2, 
256,257,258,259, 285, 308, 313, 314, 
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Heinadri, 19, 24, 27, 28, 151, 152, 321 
Hera, 339 ^ 

Heracles, 10, 85, 86, 99, 133, 13i>, 2r>7, 
329 ■' ^ ■ 

Heraeum (Olympia), 864 
Hercules, 98, 99 
Hermes, 10, 364 
Heruka, 298 
Hesychius. 112, 168 
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Hill.W, D. P., 275,276 
Hirapraaya puru^a, 67 
Hirapyaka^ipu, 6 

Hiuen Tsang, 10, 92, 99, 133, 149, 163, 
212, 378 
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Hocart, A. M., 90, 333 
Homa, 374, 376 
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Hnvisbka, 9,111# H?, 134, 135, 186, 137, 
138.139,140,113, 144, 146, 150, 151, 
164, 159, 160, 167, 168, 170, 172. 196, 
205. 216, 242, 258, 290, 310, 330, 331. 
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Indian Museum, 46, 107, 109, 116, 3^36, 
138.141, 155,168,291, 296, 310, 321, 
366, 425 fl. 

Indira (a name of Laksral), 314 
Indo-Aryan, 4. 12. 43,46,48, 4^ u2, 53, 
61.62, 64, 68,70, 73, 76. 78, 79, 80, 
112. 253 

Indo-Greek, 9, 133, 135. 154, 162, 170,172, 
216.257,258 
Indunesian art, 326 
Indo-Farihian, 172, 257 
Indc'8assanians, 215 
Indo-Scythian, 124, 150, 172 


Indo-Scytbic, 125, 169, 170, 257, 258, 

Tudra (Prakrit from Inda), 9, 16, 47, 49, 
50, 51, 54, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 71, 
72, 74, 77, 81, 8i, 83, 85, 96 106, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 193, 225, 253, 258. 303, 
309,330, 357, 374 
Tndradhvajas, 114, 223 
Indragnimilra, 378 
Indra-Mantra, 375 
Indramitra. 161, 258 
Indranilatnapi, 108, 263 
Tndrapura, 9, 1.63 

Indus Valley, 70, 79, 88, 94, 121, 174, 177, 
183, 186, 188, 189, 190, 192, 193. 194, 
244. 274, 276, 806, 811, 884 
Indus Valley Seals lindus Senis), 45, 46, 
174, 177,183,190, 276, 281 
Iraniarx(*s), 215, 250 
I^a, b3 

mna, 77, 83, 96. 206, 225 
T^ana (one of the five aspects of biva), 
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! Isapnr, 114 
j Istadevata, 156 
I Isvara, 41, 83 
i Isvara Deva, 149 
j Itihasa, 303 


Jagannatha, 229 
Jacobi, 345 
Jagati, 298. 299 
Jahnavl, 38 
Jaina caves, 307 

Jainas, 5, 98, 167, 189, 218, 249, 323 
Jainism, 13, 20, 76, 311 
Jaita, 25 

Jalangulihastapada, 404 
Jalan, E. K., 106 

Jala4ayin, 301 ... . 

Jale4vara (one of the 8 Guhya lingas), 
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I Jamadagnya Eama, 252 
Jambhaia. 116 
Jambnke^vara, 127 
Janarddana, 241, 372 
Jatabalaya, 313 
Jatabandha, 3l3, 399 
Jatabbara# 131, 313 
Jatuka, 269, 283 

Jatamukuta, 125. 312. 313, 430> 431 

■Jatas. 13 i; 132, 135, 198, 242 

Jatilas. 85 

Jayagupta, 161 

Jayanta, 77, 95, 96 

Jayaswal, K. P.» 41, 106, 107, 24u 

Jean Capart, 337, 863 

Jews, 64 

Jhaveri (Chittagong), 231 
JbulanyJtra, 380 

1 Jioa(-s), 87, 249, 281. 317, 323, 3/5 
1 Jioapada, 218 
I Jirpoddbara, 377 78, 413 




JMna, 21 

Jnanadaksj^amurti (of Siva), 278 

JnaDa-iiaidra, 268, 272, 277, 278, 280 

Jnanapada, 21 

Jobares, 86 

Jupiter, 341 

Jjesthila tirtha, 98 

Jyoti stoma, 98 
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Kabandbas, 358 
Kacchapa bi nidhi), IIG 
KaccbapeBvara, *252 
Kacchiyappa (Tamil name for Kafidpura), 
252 

Kada, 153 
Kadaphea, 125 
Kadasa, 166 
Kadi'saarkara, 246, 247 
Kaclu, 166 

Kailas-natb temple (Blura), 284 
Kaitabba, 301 
Kakapaksa, 314 

Kala, 394, 401, 402, 403, 404, 407, 408, 
409, 410, 411 

Kalaobiiri Cbedi era, 38, 378 
Kala-makara, 326 
Kfilaiijara, 200 
Kalaujara-bbattdi'nika , 199 
Kalasa, 197, 218 
Kale^vara, 199, 200 
Kali (yuga), 248 
KalT, 300 
Kalidasa, 276 
Kalinjaravana, 200 
Kaliya-damana, 112 
Kalpadruma, 116, 210, 870 
Kalpagrama, 201 
Kalpavrksa, 115 

Kalyanasundarariiiirti (of Siva), 330 

KalyanI, 233 

Kamadatta, 123 

Kamadeva, 329 

Kamakbya, 93 

Kamalaksa, 832 

Eamalalaya, J22 

Kamalasana,296 

Kamandalu 332 

Kambugrlyata, 399, 405 

Kamya Yajilas, 347 

Eanauj, 121 

Kancldama, 319 

Kanisbka, 9,41,104, 114,125, 134, :135, 
136, 268, 196, 258, 264, 321, 333 
Kaiikali, 300 
Kaukana, 320 
Kantba, 298, 299 
Kantbapafta, 299 
Kapala, 332 

Kapala-tnudra, 271,272 
Kapardda jaia-mukiita, 313 
Kaparddi, an epithet of Eudra-Siva, 312 
Kapilesvara, 365 
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Kapisa, 9, 163, 258 
Earapas, 305, 306 
Karanda, 399 

Karandamakuta, 312 313, 314 
Earkara ^.sarkara), 247 
Earman, 65, 79 

Earjiabedha (ceremoDy of), 315 
Kariiasutra, 398, 399 
Earnika 327 
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157, 158, 160. 169, 216, 309, 330, 333, 
352, 357, 408, 432 
Kasia, 262 

Kasyapa, 18, 222, 358, 419 
Kasyapa fCouversioa by Buddl'ii), 330 
Kataka (hast a), 272, 281 
Kathariio, 228 
Katibandba, 319 

Katibasta, Katisamsiluta lias! a fa band- 
pose), 132, 149,* 161, 208, 280 
Katiisama, a mode of dance, 306 
Katra, 281 

Eatra Buddha image, 307, 313 
Katyanguii, 410 

Eatyavalambita (basta\ 272, 280 
Katyayani, 11 
Kaiiluta, 146 

EaumodakI IKaumodi), liie name of 
Visnu’s mace, 329 
Eau^ambl, 122, 172, 244 
Kaustiibba mani,205 
Kaiisunif, 226 
Kautiiya, 96, 96 
Kayotsarga, 45, 281, 289 
Kedara (one of (be 8Gubya liugas), 196 
Keith, A. B , 64, 68, 79, 80 
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Korn, 27, 418. 419, 420, 42] 

Kofebandha, 812, 814 
Kesin, 113 

Eevala Narasiipba, 297 

Keyura, 320 

Kbadga, 328, 329 

Kbajurabo, 285 

Khambaba, 102 

Khandagirl caves, 307 

Kbarostbi, 125, 131, 133, 135, 141, 378 

Ebarva (a nidbi), 110 

Kliatvanga, 151, 300, 328, 330 

Kbemaki, 38 

Ebetaka, 328, 329 

Kinnaras, 111. 179, 358 

Kiriia 311, 313, 314, 399, 426 ff 

Kiritamakuta, 312, 313 

Kxrttimiakha, 308, 326 

Kleisoborai 85 

Kolhapur series of Andhra Coins, 201 
KOMABO (Eumara), 159, 216 
Konow, Sten, 133, 185, 142, 202 " 
Kosam, 187, 188, 202 
Kramriseb, Stella, 241, 293 
Krisbnadas. 189, 203 
Krishna Sastri, H., 49- 
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Krmjcandesvara (one of tlie 8 Guhya 
JiDgas), 196 
Krodiia-deYatas, 291 

Krsna, 23, 40. 81, 84, 86, 99, 103, 328, 
142, 145, 147, 157, 191, 254, 292, 303, 
. 314, 329,331, 334, 380 
Krs^a tKaliyadamana), 282 ■ 

Krsnananda Agamvagisa, 24, 35 
lirsiaapuia, 85 
Krsnasara (skin of), 318 
Krta {Yoga), 114 

Krttivasa, an epithet of Badra, 253 
Ksaiiika (type of images), 226, 227 
K^atnyas, 222, 236, 252 
Ksaya and Vrddlii 293 
K§ 0 trapati, 77 

Ksyad-Yira, an epithet of Biidra, 254 
Kribera (Piakrit form Knpiro) , 94, 96, 
108, 110, 111, 114, 116, 191. 195,210, 
211,216,275, 313,357, 370 
Kiicabandha, 318, 319 
Kukkula, 117 
Kukkuiasana, 295 

Kiimara (a name of harttikeva), 156 159, 
160,169.290,352 

Kumara foiie of the spirits mentioneil in 
the Grhyasiitras), 77 

Kiunaragupta 1, 117, 121, 154, 157, 15S, 
159,215 

Kumararnatyadhikaruna, 209 

Kuril arldevT, 158 

Kurabhandas, 179, 358 

Kumuda, 298 

Kupapa , 292 

Kuhcitapada, 305 

Kunda (a nidhi), 116 

Kunda 'a sacred tank), 93, 212 

Kundala-kirltadbarl, an epithet o Visnu, 

sis 

Kundalas, 57, 315, 316 
Kunika, 108, 262, 263 
Kuninda, 131, 132, 136, 148, 156, 157, 213, 
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Kuntala, 312, 314 
Kurkibar, 231 

Kurraasana, a kind of pedestal, 298, 
299 

Kiirmasana, a particular Yogic aaana, 45, 
174, 294 

Kfirniasana, an epithet of Yamuna, 296 
Kuruksetra, 328 

Kushaii (Kushanas), 9, 41, 103, 104, 111, 
114, 117, 129, 180. 133, 135, 137, 138, 
139,140 141,143,144,146, 149, 150, 
151,154,158,160.163,167, 168, 170, 
172.173,174,176,194, 196, 199, 204, 
205, 208, 214, 215, 257, 258, 269, 262, 
264, 273, 277, 281, 290, 309, 310, 313, 
314,321,324. 325.379 
Kushano-Sassanian, 141 
Kusmapdas, 358 
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Laksmana, 285, 318 

Laksmi, 122, 123, 124, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
155. 170, 185, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
259,280.301,314 
Lakulisa, 265, 297 

LaU Bhat?at (Dehrapur Telisil, Cawnpore), 
116,117,155 

Lalatatiiaka. a dance mode, 306 
Lalita, a dance mode, 306 
Lalitaksepa, a sitting posture* 297 
Lalitasana, a sitting posture, 201, 207, 
297 

Laluu, M., 241 
Lambamana, 343, 344 
Lampata, 38 
Laufer, 18 

Laukik (mudras), 270 

Lauri>a Kandangarh, 6S, 105, 242 

Layava (a YaksI), 108, 262 

Lekbya, 227 

Leogryph, 326 

Lepa:a, 226 

Lepsius, 362 

Lepya citra, 241 

Levi, Syivain, 108 

Lliamurtis, 292 

Liiiga(!ihgam),6, 40, 93, l2l, 125 ^ 126, 
127, 167, 168, 186, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 222, 225, 246, 255, 299, 333 
Lingalaksaiiam, 225 
Liugaraja temple (Bhuvanesvarl, 322 
Lingayats, 369 

Lih>>odbbavamiirti tElura), 251 

Loha;a, 226 

Lokapalas, 100, 357 

LuckuO A Museum, 277 

Luders, H. , 1D3, 104. 105, 112, 371 

Lyangot. 176 

Lyrist type tcoius of Samudragupta), 331 
Lysias, 164 
Lysippan, 260, 338 
Lysippa(u)s, 262, 339, 364, 365 
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MacdoneU, 47, 48, 49, 50, 64, 66. 90, 333 
Mackay, 46, 175, 176. 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182, 183.185, 191.192, 244 
Macnic'ol, N ,80 
Madhu, 801 

Madhuechista-vidhanam, 232 
Madhya (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 
238 

Madhyama, 29 
Madhyamadasatala 357, 424 
Madhyamaathana, 253 
Madhyamika, 100, 371 
Madira, 95, 96 
Madura, 231 
Maenad, 122 

Magadha, 7, 11, 107, 353, 378 
MagaC^sl, 249, 375 
.Maghavan, 14 
Magii, 214 
MaSaban, 141 
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Mababhairava, (one of tbe 8 Guhya 
lingas), 196 
Mabakala, 130 , 

Mabakoka, 110 

Mabaiaya (one of the 8 Gubya lingas), 
196 

Mabarabuja, 327 
Maba’i deva, 83 
Mabaxradma (a nidhi), 116 
Mabaparinirvana, 5 

Mahaparinirvana murti df Buddha, 301, 
802 * 

Mabapattika, 299 

Mabapurusa laksana, 315, 317, 341, 342, 
395, 399, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406 
Mabarajaliia (a sitting posture), 296 
Mabarajas, 85.94,96,100 
Mabarana Kumbha, 25, 28 
\labasada4ivaniurti, 247 
Mabasamanta Snujad-Dommanapala, 12 
Mabasena (a name of KaHtikeva), 9, 114, 
117, 159, 160 
Mabasthao, (Bograb 244 
Mahastbana (ihe great sanctuary), 105, 
142, 371 

Mabavira 11,84,345 
Mabavi4vakarma, 16 
Mabayana, 24I, 286 
Mahesvara,88, 02, 199, 303 
Mahe^vara, (a sectary), 129 
Mabe^vari, 38 
Mah!. 803 

Mahisasnramarddini (Mabisarnarddini), 38, 
182 

Maholi, 277, 297 
Maitreva, 110, 297, 314 
Maiumdar, B. 106 
Majumdar K. G , 310,311,378 
Makara, 114, 115, 144, 145, 290, 308, 316, 
326,871 

Makara (a nidbi), 116 
Mnkaradhvaja, 121 

Makaraketana (an epithet of Pradynmna), 
115 

Ma’adbaii, 326 

Malavya (type of men), 341, 342, 362 
Malimhica, 77 
Mina, 16 

Mina !onc of tbe six ways of nieasuriug 
images), 343, 345, 346 
Manabodba, 15 
Manangala, 347,351 
Manasa De'vT, 108, 262 
Mandala (a variety of pindikab 238, 299 
Mancialikas, 314 
Mandana, 25, 27, 28, 34 
Manibbadrn CManiijbadda^ 84, 85, 107, 

108 , 109 , no 

Manibbsidra Cijitya 107 
ManigrJvii, 191 
Maniraila Caitya, 107 
Maninaga,l57 
Manilra,3l9 

230-31, 235, 296 
Mahinvara 296 
MankuwarBnddba,281 


Manraatba, 329 
FanunmaDl, 312 

Mantrat-s) 26, 27, 59, 87, 287, 288, 374, 
376 412 

Mann, 15, 16, 19, 97 
Manvantara, 22 
Mara, v86. 306, 329 
Marici, 283 
Marka, 77 

Markandeya. 28, 357 
Markata hrada fat Vaisaii'i, 212 
Mars, 341 

Marshall, J., 45, 46, 135, 166, 171, 174 ff , 
181.1831!, 192 199 ff., 204, 205, 208, 
209,212 213,215,217 218, 243,259, 

2 A 274, 285,306, 307 
Mariits, 48,51, 58, 61 
Mat, 104 

Matahgii^rama, 98 

Mathura. 41. 85, 88. 99, 103 ff., 108, 123, 
142, 165, 176, 186, 199, 220, 230, 236, 
262, 273, 277, 281, 290, 291, 297, 307, 
313.322.^323.324,366,371 
Mathura Museum, 111, 277, 284, 297, 
320 

Matrangula, 347, 348, 353, 394 
Matrganas, 249, 250, 375 
Matrka, 299 
Matsya-nuidra, 271 
M attain ayil a i -kas ) , 38, 1 57 
Maue,9“l22,125, 134, 150, 151, 162, 

3 64 169, 173,205, 290, 291 
Mauli (head-gearl, 312 313, 399, 426 
Mauryat-s), 44, 72, 05, 100, 109, 171, 

194, 209, 242, 320, 325 
Max Muller, 47, 58, 96 • 

Maya. 15, 16. 18, 19, 262 
Maya (Buddha’s mother i, 209 
Mayamuni, 20 
M ayT 83 
McCrinclle, S6 
Megastbenes, 85, 99 
Mekhala, 319 
Menander, 377 
Mercury, 341 
Mesopotanua, 184 
Met bora 85 
Mewar. 25, 28, 132 
Mldhnsa, 96 
Midhimi, 77, 96 
Mibuagula, 125 
Mina, 145 
Mitbila, 107 
MitbraJlO 
Mitra, 77, 83, 193 
Moggarapaiii, Yaksa, 229 
I Mobenjo-daro, 46, 174, 176, 177, 178, 

I 180 ff., 185, 189 ff,, 244, 274, 276, 295, 

I 306,316,319 
; Mobn and country, 151 
Moika 142 

Mt ra (well inscription), 108, 105 
Moraes, 176 
Moriya, 72 

Mother-goddess (cult of), 188, 184, 194, 
244 
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Moticbandra, 202, 315 
Motitpalli, 114 
Mrga, 225 , ^ 

Mrnuiayi, 226 ■ . 

Mudra (•a), Jl, 268 ff., 277, 278, 282, 
284, 287 

Muir, J.v49, 58 n n 

Miiklia (a synonym of tala), 394, 403 
Miikliya.225 
MukLUKla (a nidhi), 116 
Mukiita {Makuta), 313, 318, 399 
Mutta'n, (Sun temple at), 143 
Mura, Muradeva, 7.1, 72, 78 
Murtti-pratistM, 373 
IVIfirtiisthanas. 7 kinds of, 230 


Musala, 328, 330, 336 
Musical inst^ruraents in the baruljj of 
deities, 331, 332 
Mu dim, 265, 266 
Mfiyalaka, 282, 300, 305 
Mysore, Hoy sal a School oi, 326 


Naples Museum, 363 

Nara, 87, 277, 278, 279, 287, 30’ , 311 , 
318,395 

Narada, 87, 191, 224,345 
Nara-Narayana, 277, 278, 311 

Naras, 301 

Narasirpha. 6, 213, 218, 251 , 300, 357 
Narasimhadeva. 38, 378 « 7. . 

Narayana. 87, 204, 241, 255, 277, 278, 
301, *302, 311, 313, 318, 334, 345, 395 
Narayana-Visnu, 12, 57, 255 
Narayapa-vatika, 101 
Narendra, a subordinate ruler, 314 
Narendra-vinata, 290, 296 
Nasaputa sutra, 366 
Natarafa, 282, 300, 305, 307, 330 
Natesa Aiyar, 37, 137 
Nat mandap, 380 
Navagrahas, 357 

Navaratha, a type of pedestal, 327 
Navatala, 233, 342, 350, 360, 406, 411, 
417, 421, 430, 431; names of its 


■ N 

Naga, 104, 111, 360, 176, 274, 275 
Nagapas'i, 329 
Nafiarl, 100, 101, 371 
Natiariiinlkonda, 91 

Naeas, 5, 85, 94, 109, 111, 113, 161, 162, 
166,176,177,192,222, 281,313,357,' 
372 

Naga symbol, 204, 205 
Naginls, 372 

Nagnajit, 15, 17, 18, 31, 32, 241, 359, 
360. 361, 419 
Nagpur Museum, 37 
Nahar, D. S., 126, 195 
Naidu, S,, 305 
Naidu . V. S., 305 

Naigarneya (a form of Skanda), ICO 
Naimittika karma, ^41 2 
Naimittika puja, 374 
Naivedya (offering), 87, 237, 28S, 327 
Natvedya (nivedya) mudra, 287 
Naka, 108, 262, 263 
Nakra-kundala, 316 

Naksatras (Asvini, BharauT, Krttika, 
Bohinl, etc.), 353 
Nala, 15; 16 
Naia, 186 
Nala-Knbera, 191 
Nalanda, 194, 202, 231 
Namaakaramudra, 274, 275 
Nambucliri, 271 

Nana, Nanaia, 138, 139, 149, 150 
Nanda (a name of Visnu), 207 
Nanda (a nidhi), 116 
Nandaka (the sword of Visnu), 329 
Nanda kings of Magadha, 353 
Nande^varT, 207 
Nandi, 199, 285 
Nandm,168,275,306 ^ 

Nandipada, 199, 202, 211 
NandiivaxatOS ^ 

Nandivardhana, 107 


varieties, 357 

Nlyanmars (Nayanars), 29, 89, 331, 351 

Negapatara, 231 

Nepal, 270, 288, 367 

Newar, Newari, 288 

Nidhis, 115, 210, 211, 371 

Niganthas,85 

Nike, 10, 163, 339 

Nila (a nidhi), 116 

Nilakantha , 346 

Nilotpala, 3 i2 

Nirgama, 299 

Nirrti, 88 

Nirvana, 262 

Niska*{a kind of coin), 317 

Niska (a neck ornament), 67, 316, 317 

Nistritp^a, 329 

Nitambanguli, 410 

Nityapiija, 374 

Nitya Yajiias, 347 

Nrsimha (avatar), 207 

Nrtya-Gapapati, 282 

Nrtyabastas (various types of), 304 

Nrtyamurtis, 303 

Nyagrodha, 94 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, 341, 345, 346, 

407 

Nyuna (class of images), 359 


0 


OESO, 150 
Old Argive, 260, 338 
Old Attic, 260, 338 
OMMO, 139, 140, 170 
Orissa, medieval art of, 323 


Padapitha, 201 
Fadma, 332 

Padma (a variety of pindika), 238, 299 
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Padma (a nidbi), 116, 195 
Padnianabha, 182, 157 
PadmaDabhadasa.-, 157 
Padmapitba, 298 
Padmaraga, 242 . ■ ■ 

Padmasana, 276, 295, 296, 297 
PadmasaDa, a kind of pedestal j298 
Padniavasini, 122 
Padaiini-vidya, 211' 

■Piiharpur, 244, 814 ' 

Pakaia, 226, 230, 243 
Pakbalavadi de\ata» 280 
Pakvalinga, 246 
Pala,7, ll, 264, 327 
Pali, no 286 
Pallas Athene, 10 
Pallava, 284 

PailcabraBina (Tsanadayah-forms of Siva 

,:.'256" 

Paficadevatas, 249 
Pancagavya, 246, 374 
PaSeajana, 328 
Pailcajanya, 828 
Paficakrtyas, 273 

Paficlla (Mitra kings and their coins), 123. 
127,128,143,147, 153, 161, 170, 195,' 
214, 258 
Paheanada, 93 
Paflcapr%a, 271 

Paficaratha (type of pedestal), 158, 327 
Paficaratna, 67 

Pailcaratra. 20, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 84, 115, 
145, 237,250,256,259,308, 328. 334, 
869, 370, 871, 376 
Pailcaratr-asC-ins), 84, 145, 369, 372 
Paficataia. 357, 358, 360, 4C8, 411 
Pancavira, 105 
Paheopasana, 154, 

Pandavas, 103, 104 
Papiai. 41. 43, 44, 82, 84, 94, 95 
Panjkora, 377 
Panjtar, 141 
Pantaleon, 123 
Pantulu, V. E., 305 
Para (Vasodeva), 89 
Parama Bhagavafea, 11, 129, 169 
Parama-sangata(-s), 11, 264 
Parame^vara, 83 
Parana it a, 260 
Parasara, 341, 346 
Parasara-gotra, 101 
Para4u, 196,275,328, 330 
Paravanl (ihe peacock mount of Kartti- 
keya), 158 

Para Yasiiceva, 146, 371 
Paribbajakas, 85 

Parimana, (one of the 0 ways of measuring 
images), 343, 344 

Parkham (Taksa), 41, 107, 108, 319, 

320 

Parnasavarl, 300 
Par8vadevata{-s), 255, 322 
Taisvanatba, 277 

Parvati,84,l06, 148, 149, 279, 322, 330, 
331, 332 

•Paryahklsana, 297 
57— 1307B 


Pasa, 140, .283, 288, 328* 329 
Pa4upasavimoksans, 141 
Pasup&ta, 141/249, 25(), 265, 297, 303, 
375 

Patalayoga, 22 
Patali, 94 

Patafi'aii,44, 84, 95, 160 
Patna, 41, 106, 107, 108, 242 
Patra-knndala. 316 
Pattika, 298, 299 
Pausanius, 263 
Pawaya, 107, 116, 145 
Pearse Collection, 296 
Pelasgi, 64 

Pergamene School, 839 
Peshwar Museum, 277 
Phalaveda, 303 
Phalguni.151 
Phalgnnimitra, 151 

Phallus, phalli, phaliicismvphallic emblem, 
69,70 71,92, 131, 167, 168, 181, 183, 

I 186,201,823,869.412 
j Phidias, 262 
PMo-sho-lo, 163 
Pinaka (Siva’s bow), 329 
Pindika, 238, 239, 349, 375 
Piprawa, 68, 242 

Pitha {pedestal), 238, 239, 246. 298. 299, 
‘327,328,349 
Pithasibanas, 92 

Fithika, 88, 158, 225, 239, 326. 3^7, 340. 
'431 

Pliny, 339 

Poduval, B. K„ 270, 271, 272, 287, 804 
Polyclitan , 260, 338, 339, 364 , 865 
Polyclitus, 260, 262, 338, 339, 363, 361 
Polynesian, 270 
P(njpeii,363 
Poseidon, 183, 135, *290 
Poseidon-Hipplos, 10 
Prabandhas, 28 
Pralihamandala, 67, 324, 326 
Prabhabalr,307, 310, 323, 325, 826, 327, 
349,350,431 
Pracinavaip^a, 61 
Praciuaviti, 318 

Pradyumna, 114, 116, 146, 329, 3?1 
Pragvami^a, 61 

Praiapati, 14, 51,67, 83, 301, 303, 334, 
347 

PrajapathBrahma, 251 
Prajila, 76 
Piakrti, 87, 88 

PralambaharT, an epithet of Surya, 317 
Pramana (one of the 6 ways of measuring 
images), 343, 344, 346, 350, 353 
Pramathas, 177, 179 
Prapaa, 75 
Prapam-amantra, 27 
Pratardana, 82 
Pratika, 61, 63 
Pratikrti, 39, 40, 41, 43, 94 
Pratima. 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 63 
Pratimalaksana, 17, 18, 31, 325 294, 359, 
360, 420 , * 

Pratima^nlai ^28 
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Prafcisarga, 22 
Pratistba, 375, 376 
PratyaMhal-padaK 291, 292 
Pratyangas (iij Natya), 272 
Pafcyii§a, 291 

Pra’vara (class of image), 342, 359 

Praxiteles, 364 

Prayaga,„200 

Pretasana (b kind of seat), 298, 299 

Pretasana (a kind of Yogic asana', 299 

Prinsep, d., 121 

Prtliivi, 56, 68, 105 

PrthiTistbana, 263 

Prthnkarnata, 315 

POia, SO, 86. 87, 240, 249, 271, 374 

Pujabhaga (of a Lifiga), 40, 180, 370 

Piijilsila (SDagrama), 101 

Pujasila-'prakto, 11, 101, 371 

Piijop-'karanas, 327 

Pulumayl, 208 

Punaradheya, 67 

Punch-marked coins, 10, 119, 120, 144, 
171, 280, 291 
Pu^tdarTka, 94 
Pundarlkaksa, 241 
Pu^4arTka tirtha, 98 
PuiicjraYarddhana, 244 
Punjab (Lahore) Museum, 134, 138, 139, 
141,150, 170 
Punyaha-vacan, 374 

Purnabhadra (Pimnabaddha), 84, 86, 

108 

Pilrnacandra, a variety of pindika, 238, 
299 

Purnavarma, 378 

Purnea (hoard of Punch-marked coins), 
120, 144, 280, 291 
Purusa, 347 
\ Purusadatta, 123 
Purusasukta, 347 
Purvacaryas, 19 
Purva-Phalguni, 151 
Puam, 226 
Pushy amitras, 159 
PuskalavatT, 124, 133 
Puspadhanva, 329 
Pustaka, 332, 334 
Pusti, 33 

Pusya (naksatra), 147 


Q 

Quintus Curtius, 98 


B 

Badha Krishna, Pandit, 199 
Badhika, 310 
Bajagrba, 157, 229 
Haianka, 11 
Rajanya Janapada, 123 
Eaiasana, 299 
Baiasuya, 98 


Rajghat (Benares), seals found at, 171, 
187, 189, 194, 203, 208, 213, 214, 216, 
244 

Rajputana, 34, 100, 231 
Rajput Kings 42 
Rajshahi Museum, 231, 379 
Rajuvala (Mahaksatrapai, 103, 122, 123, 
Raksasas, Raksas, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 108, 
222, 22e5, 357 

Rama Dasarathi, 40, 147, 252, 285, 318, 
351 362, 357 
Ramadatta, 123 
Rame^vara, 278 
Rame^varam, 285 
Ram Raz. 18,19 
Rina Mokal, 26 
Kanganatha, 255, 301 
BangasvaDii, 301 
Ranocl inscription, 38 

Rao, T. A G., Gopit^atb Rao, 19, 2l 29, 
31, 32, 34 35, 37, 49, 55. 89 ff., 118, 
232,233, 2l6, 247, 251, 252, 276 ff., 
284, 285, 295 ff., 306, 311, 313.314, 
316 If., 824, 328, 330, 332,333,336, 
343, 344, 346, 348, 352, 353, 355, 358. 
361, 366 
Raphael 338 

Rapson, E. L, 132, 133, 139, 163,170 
208, 214, 215, 264 
Rasacitra, 380 

Rathas, facets of a pedestal, 327 
Ratnaia. 226. 242, 243 
Ra(na-kundala, 316 
Ratnanyasa (RatnavedT), 228 
l^avi (a name of Siirya), 313 
Ravi, 258 

Raychaudhuri, H C., 94 
Ray. T. N., 62, 63 
Rgmantras, 59 
Rhaucus, 10 
Ridhali, 38 

Rohitaka (Robtak), 157 
Romavarta, 317 
Romans, 61 
Rome, 64 
Boh. 58 
Rsabha, 255 

RsIs, images of, 367, 410 
Rsyadhvaia, 115 
Rsyasrnge, 284, 285, 290 
Rucaka (type of men). 341, 342 
RudraC's), 48, 49, 56, 57, 68, S3, 84, 96, 
138, 140, 253, 254 , 303, 312 . 316, 334, 
" 357. ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

— giva* 70, 84, 128, 140, 141. 312, 372 
Rndradasa, 131 
! Rudragupta, 127, 128 
; Budraksa, 311, 332 
Budra-ksetra, 182 
Rudraraksita, 197 

Budrasena, the Vakataka king, 157 
Bukkha’Cetiyas, 5, 94 
Eungpiir (YTsnu images from), 3’?6 
Etipa (form), 1, 44, 49, 89, 241 
i Bdpa (symbols), 10 
[ Bupnath Edict, 100, 114 
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:Sa, 108 '' 

Sadanana, 156 
Sadaracakra, 120 
Sada^iva, 11, 264 

Sadhaka, 27, 270, 287, 288, 300, 383 
SadhanaCa), 26, 26, ’261, 271, 233, 287, 

, 297 ' , : 

Sadyojata, 247 
Sahet-M abet, 189 
Sahoi,B.,167 
Sabni, D. B., 202 
Sailaja. 226 
Sai^unaga, 41, 107 
Saifca, 25 

8ava{-s), 5, 6, 20, 21, 22, 38. 92, 126. 
129,130,131,140, 141. 154, 168, 197, 
199,200, 202, 204, 251, 252, 255, 256, 
269,264,291,351,372 
8aiva mantra, 87 
Saivism, 203, 369 
Saka(.s), 41, 142, 150, 290 
Saka-Kushan, 284, 313, 324, 325 
8akha (a form of Skaoda), 160 
Sakra, 112, 313 

8akta,6, 28,38, 92, 154, 188, 189, 259, 
291 

8akti, 38. 92, 151, 372 
—images, 300 
—mantra, 87 

—worship, 146, 213. 249, 250, 375 

Sakti (weapon), 117, 155, 198, 828 

Saktism, 183 

Sakunas, 225 

Sakyas,249, 300, 375 

Salagrama, 91 , 92, 98, 101, 369. 370 

Saletore, 175 

Sama (class of images), 292, 359 
Samabhanga, 289 
Samadbi-muira, 275 
Sam^.jas, lOO 
Sam an, 69, 272 
Samapada, 2S9, 292 
Samaparimana (class of image), 342 
Samastbana, 293 
Slmba. 224, 329 
Sambbii (Siva), 249 
Sanifnjghat}, 159, 322 
Sarnharamiirtis (of Siva), 254 
Samiddbesvara Siva, 25 
Samka’-aca.rya, 43 

Sam(n)karsana, 11, 101, 114, 115, 145, 
803, 328, 330, 334, 371 
Sampiitanjali (mudra), 274 
Samskaras, 315 

Samudragiipta, 11, 121, 129, 146 , 289, 
391 

Samyuta bastas, 272; (names of 13 
sucb), 304 

Sancbi, 2, 4, 57, 110, 112, 124, 209, 262, 
307, 321, 330 
Sanda, 77 

Panclarsana mudra, 278 
SandinT, 88 
Santirs, 42, 43, 49 


Saujaya, 328 
Sankara, 82. 276 
Sankaradatta, 205 

SaMia fao emblem), 197, 203, 204, 206, 
207 , 208, 21 1 , 213, 216, 328, 329 
Sankba-mudra, 271 
Sankbanidbi, 116, 195. 197, 216 - 

Sankbapatrakiindala, 316 
Sankhya, 18 
Santida. 273 
Santijala, 412 
Saptamatrka, 250 

Saptaratba, a type of pedestal. 327 
Sapta ratnani, 120 
SaptaEsis, 15 

Saptatila, 350, 357, 360, 410, 411, 417 

Saptotsedbata, 406 

Sara, 328, 329 

Sarabba, 6, 251, 252, 300 

Sarabbarnurti, 300 

Saranmdra, 272 

Sarana,103 

Sarasvata,14 

Sarasvati, 33, 213, 290, 314, 331, 332, 
367 

Saraswati, S. K., 233, 234, 235, 245 
Sardha Saptatila, 366 
Sarga 22 

Sarnatb, 7, 36, 100, 230, 262, 279, 322 

— Musetirn, 379 

Sarnga (Visnu’s how;, 329 

Sarpa-knndaia. 316 

Sarsaparilla, 77 

Sarvabbauma, 314, 342 

Sarvatata, 101, 102 

Sarvausadlii, 374 

Sasa (type of men), 341,342 

Sasanastambba, 114 

Sasanka, 167, 878 

Sasankas^ckhara fan epithet of Siva], 121, 
197 

Sassanian, 197, 214, 215 
Sasfcrotklrna, 226, 242 
Sasvatl, 71 
Satakratu, 303 
Satavabana, 199 
Sati, 92 

Satraps (of Mathura), 123, 142 

Sattala, 367 

Saturn, 341 

Satvatas, 86 

Satya (Yuga), 348 

Saubbutj {Greek form — Sophy tes), 171 

Sau^dikeya, 77 

Sauraf s), 6, 154, 250, 258 

Savitr, 14, 152 

Savitrl, 314 

Schrader, 21, 28 

Seltmann, C., 10 

Semites, 64 

Senat-s), 7, 11, 264, 326, 327 
Senabasti, 111 
Senapati, 408 
Sesa (Naga), 113, 357 
Sesa^ayana murti, 255, 300, 301 
Sbama Sastri, B., 95 
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Sbermadevi, 285 
Sicyouian, 865 
Siddhas, 111, 237, 257 
Siddhasanaj 296 
Silalei)as, 236 
Sila-prakara, 878 
'■8ilatbainblias, IH 
8i]pa, •16,18, 19 
Silpilaksana, 15 
SilpiD, 262* 

^ilpipuritofanaoa, 876 
Simliakama basta, 272, 281 
SiqUianada Xiokesvara, 26, 296, 311 
Sinliasana, (a kind of pedestal!, 298, 3l0 
Bitphasana, (a Yogic asana), 295 
SimpsoDvdl 
Si-pi-to-fa-la-tzu, 163 
Sira Iploijgbsbaro), 328 
8irascakra (balo), 67, 323, 324 
8irasfcraka. (Sirastrana) 312, 313, 350 
Siiinia, 110, 282, 289*, 371 
Sinsa, 94 

Sirkap fTax'ilai, 133, 135, 173, 291,314 
jSiBiia, 70 

Sisnadeva (-s), 45. 69, 70, 78 
Sit a, 40, 285 
Sitala, 27 

8iva, 6,9, 11,16, 26,27, 42, 56,70, 71, 
83,84,87,93,95, 96, 98, 99, 106, 
110, 112, 113, 120, 124-44, 148 ff., 
155,158,163, 167 ff., 172 IT., 177, 
181, 182, 195 ff,, 214, 217, 247, 249, 
250 ff., 954, 255, 257, 258, 264, 265, 
270, 273, 275, 276, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
284,285, 289 ff., 206 , 300 , 303 ff., 
311,314,316,317,323, 328 ff., 357, 
369,375,412,430 
Sivabhagavatas, 84 
8ivabhaktas, 29, 331 
Sivadasa, 131 

8ivadatta, a king of Ayodbya, 122 
Sivadatta, a satrap of Mathura, 123 
8ivaduti, 37 
8ivaganas, 204 

Sivadibgaf s), 6,40, 93, 120, 127, 131, 
386,196, 200 2ul,203, 218, 26*2,265, 
323, 369 

Sivamegba (Mabaraja Gautamipidra), 
bis seal found at Bbiia, 201, 202, 213 
Sivamitra, a silarfipakara (Btoue Hiason) 
of TJtfathura, 262, 263 
Siva-Paivati, metal plaque f-iind at 
Patna, 242 

Siva-Pa4upati, 45, 176, 184, 392, 276, 
295, an, 316, 319 

Siva raksita, 133, 134, 144, 173, 206, 293 
Sivathala, 142 

Skanda (Karttikeya), 96, 114, 117, 118, 
130, 164, 169, 360, 215, 216, 290, 330, 
333 352 

Smith, V. A., 125, 138, 151, 166, 166, 
302, 308, 333, 367 
Snapana-bera, 40, 232 
S rial aka «f, 76 

Sodasa i'Svami Mahaksatrapa!, 103, 105, 
123, 123 


Soma, 47, 81 

Somesvaradeva (Bbulakamalia), the 
Calukya king, 20, 233 
Somapur, 244 
Sourasenov, 85, 86, 99 
Spooner, D. B., 119, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
207, 209, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 315, 325 

Sravasti, 189, 244, 262, 279 
Sresthi-sartliavaha-kalrka-nigama, 211 
Sri, *33, 53, 77, 146, 148, 211, 212, 332, 
357,370,371 
Srl-Cait mya, 28, 35 
Sriksetra, 25 

SriKii.ara, 20,235, 358, 380 
Sri-Laksmi, 123, 142, 172, 209, 213^ 
i Sriparvata (one of the 8 Gnbya liiigas), 

1 196 

Srirangam , 127 , 247 

Srivatsa, 205 ff., 211, 218, 317, 402 

Sri Yigraba, 87., 369 

Srngarave^a, 40 

Srnk,331, 334 

Srnti, 16 

Sruva, 331, 334 

Stavas, 27 

Stbala (sthana, in the sense of shrine), 
142,372 

Sthala vrksas, 93, 120, 126, 162, 190, 
222 ' 

Stbanaka, 29, *288 
Sthanakamurtis, 289, 291 
Sthanas {13 standing poses mentioned in 
the Visiiudharmotfcara), 292 
Sthandila (altar), 373 

Sthanejila (a variety of pinrlika), 238, 
299 

Sthapati (-s), 16, 236, 360, 376 
Sthuna, 114 
Stobaeiis, 99, 142 
Stupa, 91, 109, 111, 131, 244 
Subhadra, 147, 229 
Subrabmapya, 169, 278, 319 
Sucis t joining pieces in a stone railing), 
378 

^ucihasta, a hand pose, 269, 272, 282, 
283 ■ " • , : 

Suciloma, a Yaksa, 110 
Sudar^ana. (Sudasana), YaksinI, 110, 
283 

Sudar^an Cakra, 146, 146, 152, 328 
Sndras, 222, 236 

Sukbaaana, a sitting posture, 296 
8ula, 27, 182, 328, 330 
Siilagava (sacrifice), 96, 122 
BuUanganj Buddha, 230, 235 
Sumer, 178 
Sun bird, 102, 179 
Sunderbans, 12 
Sunet, 214 

Songs, 106, 109, 174,177, 194, 204, 209, 
270.306 814, 320, 326, 331 
Sangod, 33,145,153,167, 319, 324, 334, 
421 

Snpannas (Sanskrit— Suparnash 85 
,1; Supavasa, a Yaksa, 110 
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Surendra, IB 

Surya, (Prakrit from Suriva), 6, 33,. 31* 35 , 
64, 84, 85, 106, US," 143, 152, 2:>4, 
249, 250. 253, 26'^, 263, 291, 313, 316 
317, 321, 324, 333, 350 353, 357, 372, 
375, 421, 431 
Suryamitra, 123, 153, 154 
SiiryaDalita Vratiim, 152 
Siirya Vrata, 152 
'■Siita, 23' 

Sfitra, (aksasiitra, sometimes called as 
such , 332 
Sutra grahiu, 16 
Svadtiyaya. 87 

Svami, an attributive epiihet of Siva and 
Karttikeya, 156 

Svami BrahruaJiyadeva Svami Braiimanya 
Kumara) 157 
Svami Mababbairava, 158 
S(w)vami Mahasena, 11, 157 
S(w)vastika 128, 402 
Svayambhu, 14 
SvayambluPlinga, 93 
Svayambhu*murti, 93 
Svetadvipa, 345 

Svetavat fa name of Tndrai, 163, 164 
Svetavatalaya, 9, 163 
Swat river, 377 
Sybrita, 10 

Synonyms of 6 kinds of measurement bis 
given in riie Vaiklianasagama), 344 
Syria, 99 


T 

Tacitus, 64 

Tagore, A, E., 280, 290, 292, 340, 395, 
405 

Taittirlyaka, 74 
Takari, 38 

Taksaka (engraven, 16 
Taksaka (Naga), 157 
Tala (capital), 114, 115, 145, 371 
Tala (a unit of measurement}, 338, 342, 
346. 347, 351, 355 ff., 393,394,400, 
401, 403, 406 if. 

Taladbv-ija, an epithet of Sarnkarsana, 
115 

Taia, its various sync yms, 355 
Talamana,363. 

Talasairispbotita, a mode of dance, 305 
Tanka (stone mason’s chisel), 237, 328 
Tankas (bar\ner paintings), 2 
Tantric. 120, 295, 333, 395 
Tantrildsm, 146 
Tantric mudras, 270, 272 
Tanu,l, 44, 49,51, 89 
Tapas, 277 
Tara, 291 

TarjjanT-basta (band pose, 272, 282, 283 
TarjjanipaJ^a, 283 
Tarn, W.W, 133 
Tatluigatas, 288 

Tatpnrusa (one of the 6 aspects of ^iva), 
247 


Taurine (symbolj, 153, 166 
Tauros, 125 

Taxila, 102, 120, 126, 127, 128, 135, 144, 
145, 167, 187, 188, 189, 205, 285 
Taxiia, Museum, 318 
Terambl, 38, 134 
Terambi, Terambipaka, 88, 134 
Terms denoting measurement of girth, 
height, length, and width, 344, 345 
Teutons, 64 
ThanI, 38 
Thabbas, 378 
Tbeobold, 148 
Thomas, E., 316, 317 
Thompson, Halph, 365 
Tiger-slayer (type of coins), 29) 
Tinnevelly/285 
Tirbut, 107 

Tirtbaipkaraf-s), 289, 323 
Tinbaa, 97, 98 
Tirtbkas, 92 
Tirupianasanobandba, 5 
Tomara 292 
Torana, 104, 371, 373 
Tosa, 104 

Travancore State, 132, 157 
Treta (Yuga), 248 

Tribbabga, (a standing posture), 149, 289, 

: 290 

i Trikona-, a variety of pindika, 238, 209 
Trimurt}, 137. 251 
Triralha, a type of pedesta), 327 
Trisikha, 399 
Trisrhija parvata, 120 
Tri^ula,127, 128, 137, 175, 185, 190, 196, 
204, 218 

Trisula-para^u, 196 

Tri^uliafi, copper tokens in Udaypur state, 
231 

Trita, 47 
Tritala, 368, 411 

Trivandrum (Ananta sayana). 247 

Trivikrama (a form of ^bsnu), 254, 427 

Tryamba (Tryambaka). 134 

Tula^r plant, 93 

Tva§ta, 16, 51 

Tyche, 140, 160, 151, 170 


U 

Udarabandba, 3l8, 819 
XJdayagiri (Bhopal State), 205 
Udayagiri fJaina Caves, Orissa), 258, 
307 

Udayi 107 

Udaypur State, 100, 171, 231 

ITdgltba, 74, 75 

Udicina vam^a, 62 

Udicya ve^a, 33, 321 

Ua<tA,225 

TJditacarya, 265 

XTgra, 291 

Uiiayini (Ujiain), 120, 122, 123, 125, 126, 
i 127, 130, 133, 155, 16311., 172, 181, 
1 217,258, 265, 276, 289,296 
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Dkiha, 75 

Uiana, 104 
UlukbaJa, 77 

Urn X, 84,98, 139, 140, 150. 170, 19S, 218, 
290,316,357 
Umananda, 93 

Umarda (Ulajpur State), 171 
Unmana (one of the 6 ways of uieasui- 
ing images), 343, 344, 345, 346 
Upacaras, 271 
Upadana, 87 
Upadhya, B. S., 284, 235 
TJpamina (one of the 6 w-ays of measar- 
im ages), 343, 344 
Dpamite^vara, 265 
Uplna, 298 

Upaugas (in Natya), 272 
Upavira,77 
Upa^iti, 318, 320 
TJragas, 357 

Urddhalinga, 13^ 138, 167, 176, 198, 199 

XJrddhapatta 299 

Uriimuja, i42 

Usa, Usas, 54, 77, 291 

Usablia (Vrsabba), 125 

U^anas, 14 

Usnlsa (coping stone of a railing), 378 
tJsnisa (bead-gear), 313 
Usnlsa (the so-called cranial bump of 
Buddha), 315, 423 
Ustraplda, a Yaksa, 148 
Utkutikasana, 296 

Utpala, 15, 18, 23, 31, 222, 249, 250, 273, 
274, 299, 313, 317, 341ff., 345, 316, 
349, 351, 358, 360, 361, 362, 374, 375, 
376, 394, 417ft*. 

Utsava, 232 
Uttarna, 29, 358 

Uttaniadasatala, 228, 350, 357, 359, 361, 
362, 423 

Uttaroadatta, 123 
Uttara-Phalguni, 151 
XJttarasanga, 322 


V 

Vac, 81 
Vahana, 158 
Vaidic (mudras), 270 
Vaidic vidhana, 376 
Vaiduryo, 242 
Vaijayanta, 95, 96 
VaijayantT, 317 
Vaijayantl pataka, 117 
Vainayaki-raadra, 271, 282 
Vainika, 294 
Vairocana, 287 

Vai^akha, manner of moving the legs, 
292 

Vaisali, 212, 244 

Vaisnava, 6, 20, 21, 24,28,84,92,130, 
ii5,154, 188, 195, 202ft., 208, 218, 
261, 255, 301, 351 , 370, 372, 380 
VaisnavT, 38, 161 
Vaisnavism, 24, 301 


Vaisravana, 16, 95, 98, 108, 116 
Vaisyas, 222, 236 
Vajapeya, 66 
Vajra, (diamond), 242 

(thunderbolt), 9, 136, 137, 164, 288, 

32S, 330 

(a sagotra of Krsna), 23 

Vajra (a variety of pindika), 238, 299 
Vajrabaho, an epithet of Rudra, 57 
Vajrapapi, 136 

Vajraparyanka, (a sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana, (a kind of sitting posture), 297 
Vajrasana (the seat of Buddha), 91, 286, 
297 

Vajrasana Buddha, a type of Buddha 
image, 297 

Vawana, 26, 27, 241, 247, 270, 283, 
288,291,297,298,300 
Vakataka, 15'^ 

Valaya, 320 
Valmiki, 40 

Vamadeva (a Vedic Rsi), 60 
Vamadeva (one of the 5 aspects of Siva), 
247 

Vama-kiritl, an epithet of Kubera, 313 
Vamana (incarnation), 254, 357 
Vamsa, 22 
Vanisanucarita, 22 
Vanarnala, 317 
Vanaprasthas, 73 
Vanaspati, 225 
Vandanl ta mudrai, 274 
Vapi, a kindof pithika, 299 
Vapulj, 44, 49 

Varada (a mudra), 35, 90, 158, 

268, 271ff. , 275 
Varada-hasta, 268 
Varaha (avatar), 207, 357 
Varahamibira, 17, 23, 31, 32, 

221, 249, 267, 273, 274, 

313, 316 317, 321, 324, 

342,343, 350,353, 354, 359, 

395, 403,412 
Varahi, 38 
Varcca (a nidhi"^, 116 
: yard(dh)akl, 16, 375 
Varieties of wood used in image* making 
by members of different castes, 222 
Varnu, 108, 163 
Varro, 64 

Varuna, 48, 54, 58, 59, 63, 77, 80, 83, 193 
; Vashishka, 114 
! Va^(s)istha, 14, 15, 17, 18, 418 
Vastupurusa, 67 
Vastu^astropadei^akas, 30, 393 
Vastuvidya, 223 
Vastuyaga, 67 
Vasu, N. N., 269 
Vasus (Eight) , 357 

Vasu, the late Kushan chief, 129, 259 
i Vasudeva (Vasudeva-Visnu), 11, 67, 84, 
85,86,80,94,95,101, 102, 105, 112 
114,115, 124, 130, 141ft., 146, 161, 
152, 169, 205, 206, 208, 2^7, 213, 2:'0 
251,266,301, 314,328, 329, 334,351, 
371, 376, 380, 423 


159, 198, 


1G4, 205, 
281, 299, 
335, 341, 
360, 362, 
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Vasudeva, the Kusban king, 129, 135, 
140, 141, 167, 168 
Vatapatrasayin, 301 
Vati^varan koyil (Tanjore), 247 
Vais, M. S., 117, 179^ 181, 184, 190, 274 
Vayu 65, 83, 253 
Vayiideva, 122 
Veda, 374 
Vedanga, 76 
Vedantas, 372 

Vedi {a variety of pindika), 238, 299 

a Vedic altar, 347 

Vedic Pantheon, 83 
Vedika, 104, 371 

Venkateswara, S. V., 49, 50, 51, 53, 57, 
60, 62, 63, 65, 148 
Venus, 341 

Vesara {a nose or o ament), 316 
Vetalas, 367 
Vibhava, 89, 369 

Vicchigrama (ancient name of BhiiaV, 
217 

Vidgala,293 
Vidi^a, 102, 262, 371 
Vicludhaka, 94 
Viduratha, 103 

Vidyadharas, 111, 112, 288, 307, 308, 313, 
326 

V3ghn§«ntaka, 300 
Vigraha, 1, 44, 61, 89 
Viharas, 111, 244 

Vijayamitra (a King of Ayodhyal, 155 
Vijayamitra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vima Kadpbises, 104 
Vimalasana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Vimata, 62 
Vimba, 39, 40, 41 

Vinadbara daksiijamurli (of 8iva), 831 

Vinayaka(.s), 223, 271, 408 

Vindbyas, 156 

Vindbyavasini, 84 

Vira,29 

Vira^aivas, 369 

Virasana, 295, 296 

Viiasaaamurti (of Visnu), 296 

Viraya^as, the Kaoluta chief, 146 

Virocana, 350, 857 

Virudbaka, no 

VirupaBsa,94 

Visakba (a name of Skanda), 95, 159, 160, 
290 

Visakha (Siva’ bull), 130 
ViiSakbadeva, 122 
Visama, 292 
Vismaya (mudra), 284 
Vismaya hasta, 272, 284 
Visnu, C, 11, 12, 14, 29, 32, 33, 49, 51, 57, 
'60,67, 84,93, 98, 101, 102,112,114, 
124, 129, 130, 138, 14111. 146, 151, 152. 
167, 168, 169, 172, 174, 202, 20-411 , 213, 
229, 237, 241, 243, 249, 260, 251, 252, 
254, 265, 266, 273, 285, 288, 290, 296, 
300, 301, 302, 309, Sll, 313, 314, 81611, 
325,826,328, 329, 332, 334,851,854, 
357, 369, 372, 374, 375, 426(1. 
Visnubhaktas, 331 


Visnuite, 300, 370, 371 
Vispuloka, 241 

Visniimitra, 121, 123, 142, 144 
Visnupada, 204, 215, 218 
Visnupattas, 188, 243 
Visnuraksita, name on a Bbita seal, 212 
Visnu-sariigin, 11 
Visnustnarana, a rite, 374 
Visnvanugrabamiirti lof Siva), 262 
Vispamitra (Visvamitra), 131, 172, 273, 
280 

Visvabhu, 16 

Visvakarma, Visvakarman, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
221, 262, 302 

Visvamitra, 135, 172, 267, 258 
Vi^vapadma, 327 
Visvasrasta, 16 
Visvastha, 16 
Visvavi'ij 16 
Visve.4vara, 98 
Vitarka (mudra), 277, 284 
Vitasti, 394, 403 
Vitatba, 225 

Viyakamilra, the apraca raja, 377 
Vogei, J. Pb , 111, 113, 114, 202, 285, 
320,322 

Vrddba, (one of the 4 varieties of stones,) 
238 

Vrksa Oaityas, 120, 162, 190 

Vrsadbvaia, Maharaja Gautamiputra, 156 

Vrsni Kajanya gana, 146 

Vrsiiis, 103, 105 

Vrtra, 50, 61, 56 

Vrtta, 299 

Vyaghrabala, 216 

Vyakhyana mudra, 268, 272, 277, 278. 

279, 280 
Vyapga, 33 

Vyantara devatas, 111, 289, 372 
Vyasa, 14, 19 
Vyayama, 341, 346 \/ 

Vyuba (-8), 89, 115, 334, 369, 371 
Vyuhavada, 266 

W 

Watters, 92, 93, 133, 163, 378 
Webb, W. W., 171,231 
Wema Kadpbises, 41, 42, 129, 132,133, 
135, 136, 168,214, 264,280,290,310, 
321 

Western Satraps, 130 
Whitehead, H. B., 122, 120, 133, 131, iBBi 
139,148,168 
Wilkinson, 363 
Wilson, H H.,17,72 
Wu-Sun, 333 

X 

Xenocrates, 339 

Y 

Yadava, 103 
Yajamana, 55 
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yajfla, 68, 73 , 
yalfiapurusa, 49^ 

yajiiopaviia, 318 - 

Yaksa* t-s)- Pr. form Yakkhas, 5, 41 
84,85, 94, 96, 99, 107, 108,109, 
113, 117, 162, 164, 166, 17*2, 17^ 

' 210, 220, 263,; 275, 278, 285,297, 

317,319,320,325,357,372,408 
YaksL Yiiksini', Yaksinis, 5, 1(4,110, 
164, 165V 278, 283, 291,31^319, 
323/325, 311,372^ 

YaksI, varif^ty <f pinaika, 288, 299 
Yama,14,19,83, 140 
YamalarijuDa, 191 
YaiBuna, 38, b(i, 295 
YOintra 91 5 92, l88, 189 
Yardo, 278 

Yaska, 54, 55, 59, 60, 63, 70, 253 
Yatudbanas, 78, 237 
Yatus, 78 

Yaiidheya, 117, 121, 131, 15111. 158 


, 72, 
• 10 , 
191, 
313, 

113, 

320, 


YaTa, 351, 360, 361, 379, 3941! 

Yoga, 21, 29, 38, 46, 87, 174, 179, 311 
Yogadaksiijaiiifirti (of 8iva), 87 , 311 
Yo>-a'ii)i/dra, 268, 272, 275 
Yogapada, 21 
Yojrapatta , 296 

Yo^asana, a kind of pedestal, 298 
Yogasaoa Visnu, 87, 277 
Yogi, 87, 88, 113, 275, 277, *294 
Yoni, 186 
YYmipitha, 93 
Y'onitlrtha, 93 
Y'udhisthira, 254 
Yiipa, 121, 12*2, 204 
lYipastambhas, 114 

Ynva (one of the 4 varieties of stones), 238 
2 

Zeus, 9, 10, 42, 162, 163, 258, 330, 339 
Zoroastrian, 119, 319 


ADDrriON B AND CORRRCl^ ION B 


P. ■ '^'La ■■ 

IP 21) ; 

Ilea d ‘arranger, or compiler’ in place of ‘explanator or expounder.’ 
The iaUer sense is secondary ; in Monier-Williams’ S.m^krit-English 
Dictionary, one of the meanings of the word Vyasa is ‘ a Brabmsna 
who recites or expounds Ibe Puranas, etc., *in public inathafm- 
bralmana), ' ' ' ; 

16, ' !0 17 : 

Read ‘Vardlhaki’ in place of ‘VarddbakL’ The yi?ord has been ren- 
dered into Bogli^h as ‘carpenter’ by Monier-Williams. 

U),^ MO : 

The word 'bahbanLlhn' not been translated by me. !n the 

Markandetia^Puram Baiabandhu is given as the name i.r(’neuftle 
sons of Manu Raivata ; in the Vayu P^nniiia, a ion of in the 

iOth Dvapara is, known by the same name. 

10, 25: 

l\e&([ * Cat alofjonnn' in phce ct 'Catalog cni mm.' 

21., 10: 

Delete, after the word ‘edition.’ 

41, 13: 

Read ‘accept/ in place of ‘accepts.’ 

57, (1-10; 

The Indus Valley seals, however, supply us with llie earbl^st exaiisples 
of these hybrid forms ; the latter have been somewhat flaborairiy 
treated in the first part of Chapter V. 

ft4, 10: 

09, 81 ; 

71, 10 : 

00, 1, ') 

lu^, 10, ( 

110, 10 C 

Head in place of ‘VII/ 

V^eiid dc nil (lint i' in place of ^kndaiijtit.’' 

Read ^ ramrnmdnah' in place of ’raitiramdnah.' 

Read ‘Kubera’ in place of ‘Kuvera.’ 

111,28: ; 

07, 29 ; 

Add after ‘livelihood’ — ‘This is supported by a verse in ihe Kdruda 
Pdncurdii'd {Bharadvaja Sambifd, IV. 29) whk'b says that, one sViOuld 
never use the images of gods as the means of their livtdihood. The. 
wliole ver.5e reads : Na ca mantropajlvl syanna eupiiarcojinjh'ikulj i 
K dni C'^dittihhogHsca )ta ca nindyank edalab 1! Pieference tuay also be 
made in this connection to Panitii’s Butr&'—JIrkdrthe ciipanye 
already noted in the third chapter. 

97, 38 : 

Read ‘earlier’ in place of ‘earliar.’ 

109, 10 : 

Read ‘i¥..4.«9./., No 30’ in place of HhhV 

110, 19 : 

Read ‘Ajakalaka’ in place of ‘Ajakalako.’ 

124, 0 : 

Insert ‘iPl. I, Pig. 22)’ after ‘article.’ 

12s, 1. : 

Read ‘Rii Iragupta’ in place of ‘Rndramitra.’ 

135, 0 : 

Read ‘35‘ in place of‘ 33.’ 

143, 6 : 

Read ‘datable’ in place of ‘dateable.’ 

148, 15 ; 

Put ‘82’ after ‘verse.’ 

150, 31 ; 

Read ‘V'"’ in place of *M,’ 

157,. 17 : 

After ‘device’ insert the following— ‘Tlie Mahfmdydn inh rma us tbiit 
Kumara Karltikeya was the world-famed tutelary deity of Rotiit&k« 
(v. 2l-RoM(ike KdrWkeijah kiimaro JokaTUriitah). 

169, 11 ; 

Put a after ‘reproduced.’ 

.1-78, 31 : 

-Pead ‘in’, in place of *ooP , 

178, 1 If r3 : 

Read ‘883’ in place of ‘38,* 


58- laOTB 




18*2, I If n.) : 
'19ri, 7 : 

205 , 21-2 : 
2l»x0 1 : 

209, J'i-f : 

la : 

•JOh, 15 : 

:im. 22 ; 

250 . 8 : 

257, 23 ' 

258, 5 : 


258, 28 : 


201 , 14 (f .n ) 
26B. 21 : 

273, 8 : 

274-, IM‘2 0 


275, 27 : 

27H, 2 (f.n.) : 
281 , 10 : 

285, 0-12 : 

287, 27 : 

290, 29 : 

292, a : 

•292, ‘29 : 

295. 4 : 

296, 5 : 

296. 7 : 

300, 24 : 
302, 3 (f n.) 
304, 31 ; 


ADDITIONS AND CORBECTIONS ' 

Read 0336’ 3B place of *936. V 
Insert *so’, before ‘maDy.’ 

Read ‘In any case’ in place of ‘In many cases*' 

Read . ‘XIa’ in place of ‘XL aA 
Read ‘107’ in place of ‘10.’ 

Read '‘XXI’ in place of ‘XIX.’ 

Read ‘tbe’ an place of ‘these.’ 

Read ‘piwdlAw’ in place of ‘pindca?-’ 

Read ‘Paficaratra’ in place of ‘Pahcaratrae. 

Read ‘reminds’ io place of ‘remind.’ 

Insert the following stntenct- after ‘Ravi’— ‘Heimes cn some coins of 
Azes I with the scarf placed on the upper half of his body* his stand- 
ing posture, his extended right hand, the manner of holding the 
caduceus (a. w^and intertwined with snakes) placed on hie left shoulder 
reminds us also of the Siya type on the coins of Manes, already 
discussed.’ , 

Johnston, however, has interpreted recently these two Bhaja reliefs in 
a different manner. He is of opinion that the so-called Indra-relief 
there stands for Surya and the other one usually idenrified as Surya U 
Maraj cf. Voh Vli, 

: Insert ‘is’ after ‘observation.’ 

Put, ‘us’ after ‘given.’ 

Read in place of ‘.s'diR/l/u/i’ora.’ 

I have made no distinction between 'u/lja/i, candanl cr namuslara 
mudrdt though the hyst denotes also the action of touching the fore- 
head with the folded hands. The idea of reverence lUiderlies eaeti of 
the above terms 

Read *8amQMaphnhisnH(h for Sumdniiuphnhuuifn,' 

Read ‘Ajakalaka’ for Ajalkada 
Insert ‘in remarkiDg’ after ‘justified.’ 

It was Dr. Stella Kramrisch who first drew the attention of schoRire to 
this unique image. I have given the reference to her article in the 
footnote. 

Bead ‘is’ in place of ‘are.’ 

Bead ‘pi. VII’ in place of ‘pi. VIII.’ 

Bead ‘archers’ in place of ‘arches.’ 

Read ^samaimlany in place of ^samapudam.* ‘ 

Bead ‘gluteals’ for ‘glutuses.’ 

Insert ‘and Pig. 16 in pi. II’ after ‘Piute 111.’ 

Bead *P1. II’ for *the same plate.’ 

■: .Omit ,'thus.’ ■ ' . ■ . . 

Insert 'devd' after ^yairad 

Add the following after ‘work’— ‘Nandikesvara speaks of as many as 28 
single and 24 c<n)bined U-mnynta) limds [haslas). His 

list differs from the Vmmlharmoltara list in supplying us with a few 
names like ardhapataha, mayurai candrah'ciJd sarpa-iirsa, simhu- 
mukdia, tdmmcti4u and trUida * in the case of the former types of 
hands {mrga in the Vky^udkarmotiara list is omitted and sola padrnu 
in his list is probably the same as Mlapadma in the other list) : 
the sanjyuta haxtas in the Abhtnmja darpana are more numerou-s, and 
thus new names, such as, Stmdihga, kartari^svastika, sakata, hfikhut 
cakra, samputai pa4a, MIaka, matsyat kurma^ varaha, garnda.ndga 
handha, khatvd and bherup^a are included in the list which, however, 
omits four, viz , mrdhamana, Hisidha, makam and gajadanta from the 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


, 459 : 


VipitidJiarmoUara one iri the latter ia a inii^take for halaha 

whieb is written as A'ataX-fMKfrfDiaHfl ill the formerj, Tleae have been 
elalKtrately described in the Ahlihwyadarpanc , arid iht johi 
The Mirror of Gesture have made elaborate con ments on ti e descrip- 
tion and Jba\e illustrated many of these hand poses by drawings from 
old sculptures and frcm life fCoomarJiswamy and GopalakrNhnayya, 
The Mirror of Gesiure, ‘2nd Edition, pp. 45, ff. and platesATI , VIII, 
XIV-XX). 

;205, I: Head ‘contain’ in place of ‘contained.’ 

318, 19 : Delete ‘it.’ 

311, (>: Add after ‘ precision ’—‘Is it to be described as ‘iri^'ifeha’ la beadHlresa 

with three peaks) ‘mentioned in some testsll’ 

317, Uf.n.): Delete ‘W’ after ‘E.’ 

.3->J , 1 ; Read ‘mostly’ in place of ‘always.’ 

.322, 26 : Put a ‘d after ‘shown.’ 

32tb 24-35: Ir was Dr. Stella Eraxnrisch who first eDuneiated ibis principle of 

dating relievo-sculptures of tire early Hiid late mediaeval periods, 
mostly belonging to the Bastern Indian School, with the help of the. 
piahhavaU of t lie image [of. iier ob.‘ervatioris in ‘Pala and Sena 
Sculpture,’ Rfrpom, No. 40). T regret that 1 have oDiitted through 
InadYerterice to mention her name in the footnote. 

328,31: Read ‘describe’ in place of ‘de.Hcrile- 1 .’ 

32b, 20: Read ‘bow’ in place of ‘cow.’ 

380, 3 : itead ‘19’ in place of ‘129.’ 

330, 11 : Head ‘Fig. 6’ in place of ‘Fig. 8,’ 

332, il : Read ‘pi. VlIF in place of ‘pi. VI 1.' 

351, 6 If.n.) : Head ‘AvnmP in place of ’ 



